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PLEASE IMMEDIATELY TAKE STEPS TO RENEW YOUR 
SUBSCRIPTION; AND AID US DISTRIBUTE THIS PUBLIC 
SERVICE MAGAZINE AMONG A LARGER 
READING CLIENTELE. 


We invite you to contact your friends and associates and 
urge them to join you among the ranks of suscribers to THE 
ARMENIAN REVIEW. 
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, OUR PRESENT 





IMMIGRATION 


LAW AND WHY SO FEW 
ARMENIANS ARE ADMITTED 


SUREN N. SAROYAN 


( Attorney-at-law, and Secretary-Treasurer of the American Committee 


to Aid Homeless Armenians) 


The present immigration law of the 
United States is the Immigration and Natu- 
ralization Act, also known as the McCarran- 
Walter Act, which we will refer to it as 
the Present Law. It was passed by Con- 
gress over President Truman’s veto on June 
27, 1952. President Truman vetoed the Bill 

as he contended that it was not democratic 
and was loaded with inequities and dis- 
criminations. But Congress overrode the 
veto by a two-thirds majority. There has 
been considerable controversy and discus- 
sion in this country among different fac- 
tions and groups since enactment of the 
Present Law. , 











Immediately after the passage of the 
law, President Truman appointed a Presi- 
dent’s Commission in 1952 for the purpose 
of studying and evaluating the immigration 
and naturalization policies of the United 
States. This writerr appeared and testified 
as a witness before that Commission. 

President Eisenhower in his message to 
Congress in January, 1956, and again on 
several occasions thereafter proposed 
amendments to the Present Law to correct 
its so-called injustices and inequalities. His 
efforts to keep Congress interested in this 
matter finally resulted in only slight 
changes adopted by Congress in the 1957 


(3) 
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session, and again in September of 1959. 
We will discuss these changes later. 

Recent articles that some of you have 
read in the newspapers concerning im- 
migration of Armenians are very mislead- 
ing and a disservice to their readers. The 
authors of these articles have based their 
texts on enthusiasm, rather than on fact. 
I regret to say that my recent conferences 
with officials of the Immigration Service 
have confirmed my analysis of the amend- 
ments. We are led by these articles to be- 
lieve that many Armenians will be ad- 
mitted.That is not a fact. Very few will be 
admitted. I will explain these amendments 
to you a little later. 


For you to understand my remarks, it is 
necessary for you to recall some of the 
historical incidents. Our highest court has 
held on innumerable occasions, and again 
recently, that every sovereignty has the 
power, inherent in the exercise of its gov- 
ernmental functions and essential to its 
welfare and preservation, to prohibit the 
incoming of foreigners or to admit them 
only under certain conditions. Our courts 
have also held that the U. S. Constitution 
gives Congress the exclusive power to con- 
trol immigration. Congress, in the exercise 
of its constitutional powers, has thus been 
kept on its legislative toes in regulating 
immigration into the United States. 

In the revolutionary days, our govern- 
ment had no definite immigration policy, 
but the general belief was that a liberal 
immigration policy would result in a 
greater population and thus would make 
life and property somewhat safer as against 
the enemy. The first immigration law was 
passed by Congress in 1789. 


The immigration policies of our country 
as reflected in our Immigration Laws 
enacted during the latter part of the 1800's 
and until the passage of the Present Law 
in 1952, really make up the reasoning back 
of our Present Law. This early legislation 
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consisted of laws against prostitutes, Chi- 
nese, contract labor, law forbidding entry 
of persons suffering from illness, paupers, 
idiots, insane persons, etc. In the late 
1890’s both political parties advocated fur- 
ther restrictions in immigration in their 
respective campaign platforms. 

The substantial increase in immigration 
from countries in southern and eastern 
Europe during and after the First World 
War brought with it active opposition to 
immigration from this part of the world. 
It was contended that these people could 
not be assimilated. I want to repeat this 
statement. It was argued that Southern and 
Eastern Europeans could not be assimilat- 
ed. I have always opposed the philosophy 
behind this contention and will hereafter 
demonstrate the erroneousness and fallacy 
of such a belief. 


II 
FIRST BASIC LAW 

The increase in immigration during the 
World War I period, that I referred to, 
was responsible for the passage of the act 
of February 5, 1917, which was one of the 
two basic immigration laws of our country 
until the passage of the Present Law. 

All immigration laws passed up to 1917 
involved the restriction of certain types of 
people. It concerned the supposed quality 
of the aliens coming in. Prior to 1917 there 
was no restriction on the number of im- 
migrants who could enter our country but 
only the quality of the immigrant. 

Immediately after World War I, millions 
of Europeans who had been subjected to 
the miseries of war sought admission to this 
country. This European condition and the 
economic depression that followed in our 
country immediately after the war, were 
the primary factors that caused Congress 
to adopt legislation for the first time limit- 
ing the number of immigrants to be ad- 
mitted into the United States. This law was 
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enacted in May, 1921, and became known 
as the First Quota Law. This law provided 
that the number of immigrants of a given 
national group permitted to enter the 
United States would be limited to 3% of 
the number of foreign born persons of that 
national group living in the United States 
in 1910. This law made admissible to the 
U. S. each year approximately 350,000 im- 
migrants, of which approximately 86% 
were admissible from northern and western 
Europe and 14% from central and southern 
Europe. Please remember these percen- 
tages. 

The Act of 1917 which had quality se- 
lection as its basis and The Act of 1921, 
which had quantity as it basis, formed the 
foundation of the immigration policy of 
our country until the passage of the Present 
Law. 

Ill 
SECOND BASIC LAW 


The 1924 Act which was based on the 
theory contained in the 1921 Act, primarily 
provided that beginning July 1, 1929, the 
National Origin Quota system would be- 
come effective and limited the number of 
immigrants who would be admissible an- 
nually. 

The 1924 quantitative law, with its con- 
troversial aspects changing the quota limi- 
tations from 3% of the number of foreign 
born persons of each nationality who lived 
in the United States in 1910 to 2% of the 
number of immigrants of a given national 
group living in the U. S. in 1890, has been 
made a part of the Present Law. By using 
this base the total number of immigrants 
admissible was 164, 667. A great deal has 
been written in newspapers and periodi- 
cals, and uttered from the public platform, 
and on radio and television, in respect to 
this wholly undemocratic and un-American 
law, based on inequality and injustice. This 
1924 Quota Law also for the first time in- 
voked the national origins system as an 
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additional limitation on the number of im- 
migrants of each national group admissible 
into the U. S. 

Under the national origin aspect of the 
1924 Law it was decided that no more than 
150,000 would be admitted even though 
164,667 would have been admissible under 
the new 2% computation. The law also 
provided that the quota for any country or 
nationality should be in the same ratio to 
150,000 as the number of people of that 
nationality in the U. S. in 1920 had to the 
total number of people in the U. S. in 1920. 
This was a change from the prior rule 
which provided that the quota was to be 
based only on a fixed percentage of the 
number of foreign born persons of a given 
nationality resident in the U. S. in the base 
year. This gave western European coun- 
tries a much larger quota. Some percen- 
tages that I will give you will illustrate the 
comparative sizes of the national groups 
resident in the United States in 1920: 44% 
of the people in our country were from 
the British Empire, Germany 17%, Italy 
4%, and Greece .002% 


The effect of the national origin aspect 
of the 1924 law was that of the total of 
150,000 aliens admissible each year, 81% 
admissible were persons of Northern Eu- 
ropean descent and 16% admissible were 
persons of Southern and Eastern European 
descent. In other words, Congress pre- 
scribed in our immigration law that of the 
150,000 admissible each year, approxi- 
mately 124,000 could be persons of Eng- 
lish, Irish, Scotch and German descent, but 
only 24, 672 of French, Italian, Australian, 
New Zealander, Greek, Swiss, Turkish, 
Spanish or Portuguese descent. Great 
Britain had a quota of about 65, 361 while 
Greece had a quota of 308, and Australia 
and New Zealand 100. Congress wanted to 
achieve this undemocratic and inequitable 
result and did so by use of this formula. 
I regret to advise you that this same for- 
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mula has been adopted by our present 
McCarran-Walter Law. It is a clear dis- 
crimination against certain racial and re- 
ligious groups, particularly those originat- 
ing in Southern and Eastern Europe. 

IV 


WHAT ARE THE CONTROVERSIAL 
ASPECTS OF 1924 LAW? 


Due to the fact that the Northern Eu- 
ropean countries have not had economic, 
social and other problems causing bulging 
populations which usually result in emigra- 
tion, those northern European countries, 
over a period of years, have used up only 
20% of the annual quota allocated them. 
80% of their quotas have gone to waste. 


The Southern and Eastern European 
countries, whose people have materially 
aided the building of the United States, 
have had displacement or bulging popula- 
tion problems resultant from economic, 
social and other existing conditions. But 
our inequitable laws have placed them in 
a disadvantageous position. Let me illus- 
trate the conditions. We find France, Italy, 
Iran and Irak to be seven or eight years 
or more behind in their quotas; Turkish 
quota is entirely exhausted for 30 years or 
more; Greek quota, entirely exhausted; 
Australian—only available to second pref- 
erential, the first preferential entirely ex- 
hausted; New Zealand, Portugal and Spain, 
only with preference. In some cases it is 
estimated that a person hwo registers today 
as prospective general quota immigrant 
would not be admitted for at least 25 years. 
Since most Armenians were born in Tur- 
key, Greece, Iran, Iraq and Jordan — you 
can well see why so few Armenians are 
admitted. Russia forbids emigration. 

When the ordinary prospective immi- 
grant visits the American Consul in some 
central or southern European city, he is 
told, in so many words, that his quota is 
hopelessly oversubscribed because of the 
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national origin aspect of the Law. If this 
same prospective immigrant were to make 
detailed inquiry and then analyze his pre- 
dicament, he would learn that if he had 
been 

—An Irishman living in Lreland, one out 
of every 167 of his people could come into 
the United States annually; 

—A Britisher living in the British Isles, 
one out of every 760 of his people could 
come into the United States annually; 

—An Italian living in Italy, one out of 
every 13,285 of his people could come 
into the United States annually; 

—A Greek living in Greece, one out of 
every 25,324 of his people could come into 
the United States annually. 


Don't these figures constitute an outright 
insult to those who do not come from Eng- 
land, Scotland, Ireland or Germany? Is it 
not undemocratic discrimination at its 
exaggerated extreme? 


For U. S. immigration purposes it can be 
noted that an Irishman is worth four times 
a Britisher, 15 times a German, 57 times 
an Italian, 79 times a Frenchman, and 15] 
times a Greek, and 604 times a Turk or 
Armenian. It must be admitted that the 
Irish have always been very lucky in our 
modern times, but don’t you think this is 
stretching his luck a little too far under 
our democratic traditions and principles? 

In my opinion, the immigration quotas 
have made a mockery of our democratic 
ideals. It has been contended by those who 
have always favored the national origin 
law, that it was drafted so as to maintain 
the Anglo-Saxon base of our population, 
the theory being that people of Anglo- 
Saxon origin are more easily assimilated. 

In the Commonwealth Club of San Fran- 
cisco, recently, Mr. Wheaton H. Brewer, 
speaking in behalf of the McCarran Law, 
said in his Immigration and Naturalization 
Majority Report: 

“The immigration law is such that a 
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reasonable balance and racial background 
is maintained by 81% of the quota being 
being taken up by northern Europeans 
and 16% of the quota allocated to 
southern and eastern Europeans.” 


I have always wondered how such a con- 
tention can be made by those who support 
this law when we have over 15 million 
Negroes in the United States, and under 
our laws hundreds of thousands of Puerto 
Ricans, Cubans, subjects of Haiti and the 
Dominican Republic, virtually thousands 
of Alaskans, (and up to a few years ago 
thousands of persons of Philippine descent) 
are allowed to enter the United States an- 
nually without any quota restrictions. Up 
to 1952 all colored West Indians were ad- 
missible under the large British Quota. 
Does this fit in with Mr. Brewer’s pattern? 
Does Oriental and colored immigration 
help to maintain a “reasonable balance and 
racial background” of the American people? 
The fact that Puerto Rico, Alaska and 
Hawaii belong to the U. S. should not give 
Mr. Brewer any solace or consolation. How 
can you justify entry of Mexicans and 
South Americans without quota, but per- 
mit the entry of only 100 Australians and 
New Zealanders, 225 Turks, 488 Portuguese, 
250 Spanish and 308 Greeks annually? How 
can a Frenchman, Italian, Australian, New 
Zealander, Spaniard or Portuguese digest 
such an argument or contention that “a 
reasonable balance of racial bacground is 
maintained’ by our 81% -16% national 
origin quota law policy? 

¥ 
SPECIFIC LEGISLATION 
SINCE 1924 LAW 

Since the 1924 Act, and prior to the pas- 
sage of the Present Law, certain legislation 
has been enacted by Congress which has 
been of an emergency nature, such as the 


D.P. Law of 1948 and the Refugee Relief 
Act of 1953. These have been outright 


emergency laws that my organization, the 
American National Committee to Aid 
Homeless Armenians, as you know, has 
taken advantage of—to the very limit by 
outdoing and outworking all other national 
groups taking into regard the total number 
of Armenians resettled in comparison to 
the total number of refugees admitted. 


VI 
PRESENT LAW—MvCARRAN 
WALTER ACT OF 1952 


I have given you a brief, concise history 
of our immigration laws up to the passage 
of the Present Law. And now I will discuss 
the Present Law. It 


1. Perpetuates the National Origin Quota 
system and theory of the 1924 Law. It uses 
a 1/6 of 1% formula and 1920 as the base 
year, and the resulting quotas are about 
the same as under the 1924 Act. It provides 
annual quotas for immigrants from nor- 
thern and western Europe, to wit: England, 
Ireland, Germany, so large that only a part 
of them are ever utilized. But the quotas 
allotted to eastern and southern European 
countries are so small that they are heavily 
oversubscribed. A qualified person born 
in England, Ireland or Germany, who 
wants to emigrate to the U. S. can do so 
at any time. A person who was born in 
Italy, Poland Hungary, Australia, New 
Zealand, Portugal, or Greece, may have to 
wait many years until his quota number is 
reached. 

2. Retains the National Origin Quota 
system, but does not follow it in situations 
where its application might result in a 
small increase of immigration by persons 
of Asiatic origin. 

8. Retains the harsh mortgaging provi- 
sions of the Displaced Persons Law. As a 
result, half of the quotas of countries with 
small quota numbers, such as Poland, Lat- 
via and Estonia, will not be available until 
after 2000 A.D. 
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4. Eliminates discrimination between 
sexes in issuance of visas. 

5. Establishes a Joint Committee of 
members of both houses, to make a con- 
tinuous study of the administration of the 
law and world conditions which might 
have a bearing on our immigration and 
naturalization policy. 

6. Inaugurates a system of selective im- 
migration by giving a special preference 
amounting to 50% of all quotas to skilled 
technician immigrants whose services are 
needed in the United States and members 
of their families, and the other 50% to 
close relatives of citizens or residents. 


First Preference given to skilled tech- 
nicians whose services are needed in 
the U. S. to the extent of 50% quota 
numbers plus numbers not used for 
second and third preference. 

Second Preference given to (1) Parents 
of U. S. citizens to the extent of 30% 
of quota numbers plus any numbers 
not used for first and third preferences. 

Third Preference given to (1) Spouses; 
(2) Unmarried minor children of law- 
ful permanent resident aliens, to the 
extent of 20% of quota numbers plus 
any numbers not used for first and 
second preferences. 

Fourth Preference given to (1) Brothers 
and sisters of U. S. citizens; (2) Mar- 
ried sons or daughters of U. S. citizens 
with their accompanying spouses and 
children—to the extent of 50% of the 
quota numbers which are not used for 
first, second and third preferences. 

The purpose of second, third and fourth 

preferences is to unite families. 

Nonpreference and General Quota status 

is given to all other applicants. In other 
words, General Quota or nonpreferential 
numbers are given only to applicants if the 
first, second, third or fourth preference 
immigrants have not used up the specific 
quota for that certain country. 
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7. Inaugurates the policy of preference 
to members of a family, thereby preserving 
the family unit and preventing separation 
of families. 

8. Provides for more thorough screening 
of immigrants, especially those who may 
be subversive or security risks. 

9. Prohibits entry only of voluntary 
members of totalitarian parties, defined 
narrowly as organizations advocating the 
establishment of totalitarianism within the 
United States, and those having been volun- 
tary members at any time within the last 
5-year period and who have not actively 
opposed the doctrine since that time. Ad- 
mits ex-Communists, ex-Fascists, and ex- 
Nazis, as long as they have not advocated 
the establishment of totalitarianism in the 
United States within the last 5 years and 
have opposed this doctrine during that 
period. Also admits former members of 
these parties who joined the party when 
under 16 years of age, or for purposes of 
obtaining food, employment or other es- 
sentials, or by operation of law. 

10. Restricts Negro immigration by elim- 
inating British West Indies from the un- 
used British quotas, and providing that no 
more than 100 can immigrate each year 
from a single dependency. 

1l. Provides that a prospective im- 
migrant must not only specify his race, but 
also his ethnic origin. 

12. Eliminates the requirement for a 
“Declaration of Intention” or sa-called First 
First Paper, in naturalization proceedings. 

13. Fails to give the Immigration Board 
of Appeals any statutory basis and leaves 
it to the whim and caprice of the Adminis- 
tration to abolish the same. 

14. Provides for double punishment of 
an immigrant who is subject to deportation. 
He is first punished by a prison or jail term 
and then he is deported. 

15. Makes most grounds for deportation 
retroactive so that persons can be deported 
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for acts which were not grounds for de- 
portation at the time of arrival in this 
country. 

16. Eliminates Statute of Limitation in 
deportation matters. Makes it possible to 
deport an alien at any time for life. 

17. Makes almost impossible the grant- 
ing of suspension of deportation in hard- 
ship cases. 

18. Provides for revocation of naturali- 
zation on the showing by the government 
that the citizen is “guilty of a mere wilful 
misrepresentation or concealment of a ma- 
terial fact,” and thereby relieves the gov- 
ernment from making a showing of fraud. 

19. Makes a so-called Second Class citi- 
zen by providing for loss of citizenship by 
a naturalized citizen for acts not affecting 
the status of native born citizens. 

In February, 1957, President Eisen- 
hower, in a special message called on Con- 
gress to open America’s doors to 220,000 
immigrants a year. This would be an in- 
crease of about 65,000 permitted to enter 
annually if Great Britain, Ireland and 
Germany were to use all of their annual 
quotas. He asked: 

1. That the formula for admitting im- 
migrants for permanent residence be based 
on the 1950 population; 

2. That the extra 65,000 be distributed 
among countries in proportion to their 
actual immigration into the U. S. since 
1924. Generally speaking, the present quo- 
tas for southern European countries are 
oversubscribed whereas some northern 
European countries have not used up their 
quotas; 

8. That all “quota numbers that are un- 
used by countries to which they are allo- 
cated should be made available for use by 
the smaller quota countries” in the suc- 
ceeding year. Under the present law un- 
used quotas become void, and cannot be 
used by the smaller quota countries; 

4. That the Attorney General be given 


discretionary power to handle the thou- 
sands of individual alien cases now being 
handled by private bills to Congress. These 
bills permit an alien to stay in the country 
or enter the country where there is some 
invalidity to his entry or stay. The Presi- 
dent said that these private bills put undue 
and useless burdens on Congress and the 
President; 

5. That Congress amend the law requir- 
ing finger-printing of every alien who ap- 
plies for a visa to visit this country. That 
we should get rid of the few aliens who 
have demonstrated their unfitness to re- 
main here; 

6. That Congress abolish all mortgages 
and encumbrances on the quotas of the 
central and southern European countries, 
and start fresh. 


As a result of President Eisenhower's 
active support and insistence, the Present 
Law was amended by Congress in 1957, 
but Congress did not go along with him 
on his major requests. The changes were 
incidental. They provided: 

1. For issuance of nonquota immigrant 
visas to certain eligible orphans. 

2. For the admission of certain people 
such as criminals, prostitutes and tubercu- 
lars who would ordinarily be excludable 
providing such excludable person is of 
certain close relationship to a United States 
citizen and extreme hardship would result 
by denying admission. The Attorney Gen- 
eral has full discretion. 

8. For deportation of certain aliens 
where they misrepresented themselves at 
the time of their entry into the United 
States as to their nationality. But provisions 
are also made for suspension of deportation 
with respect to certain cases if it is estab- 
lished to the satisfaction of the Attorney 
General that the misrepresentation was 
made due to fear of persecution and was 
not committed for the sole purpose of evad- 
ing the quota restrictions of the Immigra- 
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tion Law. Provision is made for the adjust- 
ment of status to that of an alien lawfully 
admitted for permanent residence in the 
case of an alien physically present in the 
United States on July 1, 1957, which alien 
is the beneficiary of an approved visa pe- 
tition for immigration status under the Act 
filed on his behalf prior to the date of the 
enactment of the 1957 amendments and 
whose spouse and children are physically 
present in the United States on July 1. 

4. For the elimination of certain quota 
reductions, the most important of which is 
the elimination of the quota reductions and 
mortgages and encumbrances of quotas 
provided for in the D.P. Act of 1948, 1950, 
and the Act of April, 1952. 


5. For a child who has been adopted 
by a United States citizen while on Gov- 
ernment business abroad or certain other 
types of specified business. The child may 
be naturalized upon coming to the United 
States under certain conditions without the 
necessity of waiting out the physical pres- 
ence requirement which is ordinarily nec- 
eessary in order to obtain naturalization. 

6. For the adjustment of status of certain 
aliens admitted to the United States as 
non-immigrants under provisions of the 
McCarran-Walter Law; for eaxmple, am- 
bassadors, consuls, etc., where such person 
has failed to maintain his status under any 
of those provisions. 


7. For the using up of special non-quota 
immigrant visas authorized by the Refugee 
Relief Act of 1953 which have remained 
unissued and unused. The change provides 
that these unused special non-quota im- 
migrant visas may be allotted and issued 
by consular officers and, accordingly, this 
amendment makes it possible to bring ina 
large number of people who otherwise 
would not be admissible or provided for. 

That is the provision of the law that 
ANCHA has been working under, thus 
making it possible for a few hundred Bul- 
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garian and Rumanian escapees and Pales- 
tinian refugees of Armenian descent to 
come to the U. S. 


Now, I wish to call your attention to the 
amendments to the Present Law approved 
in September of this year. These are the 
amendments that I referred to early in my 
talk and which may be of some little bene- 
fit to us but not as much as you are led 
to believe. 

I will give you a Summary as to how 
these amendments will affect the overall 
immigration picture. 

Section 1. Adds to the persons eligible 
for second preference status (thirty per 
cent of any quota) the unmarried sons or 
daughters of citizens of the United States, 
now entitled to fourth preference status. 

(a) This provision does not add to the 
total number of visas to be issued. 

Section 2. This adds to the eligible for 
third preference status (twenty per cent of 
any quota) the unmarried sons or daugh- 
ters of aliens lawfully admitted for per 
manent residence. 


(a) This provision does not add to the 
total number of visas to be issued. 

Section 8. This increases to fifty per 
cent from twenty-five per cent the part of 
the numbers left over, after all first, second 
and third preference demands have been 
met, available to fourth preference as dis- 
tinguished from nonpreference visa appli- 
cants. Whereas Sections 1 and 2 eliminated 
from fourth preference the unmarried sons 
and daughters of United States ciitzens, 
this new provision adds to the eligibles the 
spouses and minor unmarried children of 
those remaining, namely, the married sons 
and daughters and the sisters and brothers 
of United States citizens. 

(a) This provision adds none to the 
total number of visas to be issued. 

Section 4. This grants nonquota status 
to persons: (1) who: (a) were entered on 
consular waiting lists before December $1, 
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1958; (b) are the beneficiaries of second, 
third and fourth preference petitions ap- 
proved prior to January 1, 1959, and (2) 
who are the spouses and unmarried minor 
children of those described in (1). (a) All 
visas issued under this provision will be 
additional to those normally issued. Esti- 
mate is about 57,000. 

The September, 1959, changes will have 
an effect similar in many respects to PL 
85-316. It skims off the early eligibles in 
the second, third, and fourth preference 
portions of the most heavily oversubscribed 
quotas. There will be a sudden, sharp ad- 
vance of the priority date while consular 
officers canvass thousands of registrants 
with later priorities in an effort to find 
enough persons ready and willing to travel 
on unexpectedly early notice. 


Section 5. This section revises Section 
205 of the Act to conform to the effects of 
revisions made in Section 203 by Sections 
1, 2 and 8. It will not, of itself, directly 
effect visa issuance. It contains an innova- 
tion in requiring that petitions be executed 
abroad before consular officers. 

Section 6. This grants nonquota status 
to the spouses and minor unmarried chil- 
dren, beneficiaries of second or third pref- 
erence petitions approved before January 
1, 1959, under the law as then in effect of 
American citizens and lawfully admitted 
aliens who entered the United States un- 
der the provisions of the Refugee Relief 
Act. All will be additional to normal case- 
load. From 4,000 to 8,000 cases are ex- 
pected. 

You will note that most of the changes 
of the preferential sections have been a 
mere juggling of the preferences—giving 
second preference status to those who for- 
merly had fourth preference—without in- 
creasing the number permitted to enter. 

I am advised that these preferential 
juggling features will not have too much 
effect on any national groups whose quotas 


are oversubscribed. Reason: when a na- 
tional group quota is oversubscribed, then 
usually the second preferential is oversub- 
scribed as well as the fourth. 

Therefore, Armenians born in Turkey, 
Syria, Greece, Lebanon, Egypt, Jordan will 
not be affected too much. 

You must be aware that there is very 
little immigration from countries like Ru- 
mania, Bulgaria and all Russian or satellite 
countries. Persons of Armenian descent 
may receive a little benefit from the change 
which grants non-quota status to persons 


1. Who 

(a) Were entered on consular waiting 
lists before December 31, 1953, 

(b) Are the beneficiaries of Second, 
Third and Fourth Preference peti- 
tions approved prior to January 1, 
1959, and 

(c) Those who are spouses and minor 
children (unmarried) of beneficia- 
ries who are fortunate to be in the 
December 31, 1953-January 1, 1959, 
registered and approved category. 

It is to be noted that all visas issued 
under this provision will be additional to 
those normally issued. The estimate is 
about 57,000 total for all time(30,000 will 
be Italians). I am advised that there are 
very few persons of small national groups 
or Armenian descent who can qualify since 
there aren't too many registrants in the 
oversubscribed countries who have rela- 
tives here and who have been registered 
priod to December $i, 1958 and approved 
prior to January 1, 1959. Italy, Yugoslavia, 
Greece, Portugal, Jamaica, Spain, Palestine, 
Phillipines will benefit the most. 

To illustrate my point—I call your atten- 
tion to the fast that in May, 1959, there 
were following oversubscribed registra- 
tions of preferentials, some of which may 
now obtain non-quota status, to wit: 

Italy 63,669 
Greece 4,568 
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Turkey; 510 
United Arab Republic 397 
Iran 114 
Iraq 117 
Lebanon 278 


This shows that Italy and Greece will 
most probably gobble up most of the non- 
quota numbers, whereas the Armenians 
born in Greece, Turkey, United Arab Re- 
public, Iran, Iraq and Lebanon may be- 
come the fortunate recipients of a few 
numbers. 


I have given you an exhaustive analysis 
of our Immigration Laws — their history, 
the past and present policies back of the 
law. I have tried to explain the most cur- 
rent changes and why so few persons of 
Armenian descent are admissible. I have 
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also indirectly tried to explain why my or- 
ganization ANCHA worked so fast and 
furiously to bring in a few Armenians when 
there was an opportunity under emergency 
legislation. Some of this work was done in 
spite of real opposition of some of our own 
very intelligent ones right here in Califor- 
nia, who contended loudly in Armenian 
newspapers that these displaced persons or 
refugees should be sent to Africa to be 
resettled, and one gentleman also made a 
public wager, when the D. P. law had just 
been passed, that if ANCHA was success- 
ful in bringing one solitary Armenian to 
the United States, that this certain noted 
Armenian would eat his hat. Well, we have 
successfully resettled approximately 5,500 
by the last count, and have tried so hard 
to cease and desist from namecalling or 
engaging in controversy in the public press. 


ARMENIAN MORNING SONG 


Baron MIKAN 


The light is come— 

Sing, Hello,.to the light. 

The birds of the trees 

Have slept all the night; 

They raise their songs of praise, 
Singing, Hello, to the light. 
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Correspondence Between 
His Holiness Zareh I, Catholicos 


of the Illustrious 


House of Cilicia 


and the 


Armenian General 


Benevolent Union 


A DOCUMENTARY STUDY 


THE ARMENIAN CATHOLICATE OF 
THE GREAT HOUSE OF CILICIA 


November 7, 1956 
Antilias 

No. 4805 

The Honorable 

President and members 

Of the AGBU Central Executive 

New York, N. Y. 


In sending you our greetings and patri- 
archal blessing, we wish to call your at- 
tention to the matter of appropriations 
made by your Benevolent Union to our 
Holy See and its Theological Seminary. 

As known to all, ever since the resettle- 
ment of our Holy See in Antilias, the Ar- 
menian General Benevolent Union has 
been its chief moral and material supporter, 
realizing that here is being prepared a gen- 
eration which shall be called upon to serve 
the Armenian Church and the Armenian 
people. Ever since 1930, despite many dif- 
ficulties and hardships, our Holy See has 
fortunately succeeded in realizing an im- 
portant part of its spiritual and educational 
aims by turning over to our nation an im- 
pressive list of young, talented and en- 








ABOUT THIS ARTICLE 


That the Armenian General Benevolent Union, 
an organization constituted and chartered origi- 
nally to dispense philantrophy among Armenians, 
and to aid in the education of the young, has 


Soviet conspiracy among Armenians of the free 
world continue daily to mount up, but most 
shocking of all has been the contemptuous treat- 
ment of a great Armenian Church House, the 
y sayy wow 4 of Cilicia, at Antelias, Lebanon, by 
e offending organization. Obviously u) 

the deterioration of the A.G.B.U. into ~ Ke 
Armenian political cabal, ly aware of 
His responsibilities to His people, His Holin 
Catholicos Zareh, of Cilicia, recently oo acca | 
the full text of His corresponden 

A.G.B.U. on the matter of that organization’s 
failure to meet its financial obligations to the 
Cilician Catholicate—a thing it was bound to do 
by law as well as humane considerations and 
traditions. “The fair j t of the Armenian 


arrogant disdain of charity, law and brotherhood 
in the pursuance of its pro-Soviet, partisan mis- 
sion—a Scythian posture of course reminiscent of 
the inhuman materialism of Communism. 





thusiastic intellectual forces. The identifi- 
cation of the aims of our Catholicate and 
your esteemed Union, and the ensuing co- 
operation in the realization of those aims 
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have been highly useful both for our na- 
tion and our national church. We thank 
you from the heart for the support which 
hitherto you have extended us, in return 
for which we extend to you our sincere 
gratitude and patriarchal blessing. 


In this connection, we wish to call your 
attention to the fact that our Theological 
Seminary was reopened on October 15, in 
our summer residence of Bikfaya, with an 
enrollment of 48 students, five of whom 
were ordained deacons last Sunday. With 
the transfer of the Seminary to Bikfaya a 
dream of long years becomes a reality, 
something which had become an absolute 
necessity. The presence of the Seminary 
inside the walls of the Antilias Monastery 
was the cause of too many inconveniences, 
depriving the students, on various occa- 
sions, of the possibility of fully discharging 
their duties. The close proximity of Antilias 
to a crowded city like Beirut, and the fre- 
quent visits, in time and out of time, either 
in administrative or religious capacity, dis- 
turbed the studies and the religious life of 
the Seminary. We are happy that this 
problem has finally been solved. We firmly 
believe, and assure you that henceforth 
the Seminary of our Cilician See will be- 
come more productive, and will give the 
nation an added number of spiritual and 
educational workers. 


The records of our Secretariat show that 
the expenses of ten students of the Semi- 
nary adopted by you for the school year 
1955-56 have been provided for. We had 
been waiting for your remittance for the 
term of 1956-57 ($5,000), because the 
transfer of the Seminary to Bikfaya placed 
us under exceptional expenditures and im- 
mediate sacrifices which could stand no 
delay. This means, your remittance of the 
same will greatly lighten our task, some- 
thing which will leave us highly grateful. 

We would also remind you of the “Mel- 
konian Will” which has provided for an 
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annual support of one thousand pounds 
sterling to our Catholicate, because we 
have drawn our annual budget accordingly. 
Of course present conditions of life and 
the expansion of the Catholicate’s activity 
force us to maintain such a standard which 
is worthy of the position and the numbers 
of the Armenian people in Lebanon which 
hosts many Patriarchates and Prelacies of 
other nationalities, forming a beautiful 
bouquet of various Christian creeds. 


Besides, there are legacies which have 
been made for the proteges of the Semi- 
nary as shown by the correspondence rec- 
ords of the Catholicate and your esteemed 
Union, such as the wills of Bedros Hayra- 
bed Grad, Kaiserlian, Saruyan, Touysouz- 
ian, and the late Archbishop Injeyan, etc., 
the details of our share of which we would 
like to receive, as well as the expedition of 
the appropriations for the year 1956-57, so 
that the progress of the educational work 
will not lag behind. 


Thanking you again, and hopeful of your 
prompt reply, we extend our blessing to 
your Central Executive and all the bene- 
factors of your Benevolent Union. 


With greetings of love and blessing, 
ZAREH I 
CATHOLICOS OF THE 
GREAT HOUSE OF CILICIA 


2 
THE REPLY 
ALEX MANOOGIAN 
9240 DWIGHT AVENUE 
DETROIT 14, MICHIGAN 
February 25, 1957 
Illustrious Lord Zareh I 
Catholicos of the Great House of Cilicia 
Antilias, Lebanon 
Illustrious Lord: 
Unfortuately, your letter of November 
7, 1956, addressed to the President and 
members of the Central Executive of the 
Armenian General Benevolent Union, went 
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without an answer, due to the fact that the 
President and the members of the AGBU 
Central Executive were waiting and hop- 
ing that the sad situation created around 
the Catholicate of Cilicia would soon find 
a rational solution by mutual compromise, 
concession and understanding on both 
sides. 

To date the hopes and expectations of 
us all have not been realised. On the con- 
trary, the dioceses of the Cilician Catholi- 
cate have been converted into bloody 
arenas and hatred and revenge in the 
hearts of the Armenians have replaced the 
sentiment of love and tolerance. 


Illustrious Lord, You as the Incumbent 
of the Patriarchal Throne of the Great 
House of Cilicia, through Your high au- 
thority, can create the necessary means 
through the application of which the in- 
ternal harmony of the monastic congrega- 
tion of Your See and the unity of the Ar- 
menian Church can be restored. 


A respectable personality of our ac- 
quaintance who holds the person of Your 
Majesty in high esteem has written to us 
on one occasion, and reported that You 
had said to him: “To me, there are no 
victors nor the vanquished; there are Ar- 
menians, my children all alike. I am their 
Spiritual Father, and as such, I cherish 
toward all of them an impartial spirit, in- 
finite love and tolerance.” 

These words encouraged me, and em- 
boldened me to submit to the high con- 
sideration of Your Majesty the following 
suggestions whose adoption by You will 
create the opportunity to bring about the 
desired reconciliation centering on the 
Cilician Throne. 

1. To unify the Cilician congregation by 
restoring to them their former posts, by 
giving Archbishop Khat a responsible post 
by Your side. 

2. To dissolve the present Central Na- 
tional Administration, and to replace it by 
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appointing a new administration consisting 
of entirely neutral (non-political and non- 
partisan) personnel, for a term of two 
years. 

8. To recall to life the agreement of 
June, 1956, among the five bishops of the 
Cilician See, and to restore those provisions 
of the signed agreement which still pre- 
serve their timeliness. 

Illustrious Lord, the above mentioned 
suggestions, in our humble opinion, are 
excedingly reasonable and should be ac- 
ceptable to all elements which hold the 
best interests of the Armenian Church at 
heart. 


If Your Majesty is convinced of the 
justice of the points we have proposed, 
and a Christian attitude is shown toward 
all those who hitherto have refused to 
recognize Your Patriarchal authority, and 
meanwhile Your high authority is imposed 
on all those who strive to make the Cilician 
Patriarchal Holy See subserve political 
aims, I have no doubt a mutual rapproach- 
ment is a possibility. 

Consequently, the chief responsibility of 
the reconstruction of the administrative 
independence of the Cilician Holy See de- 
volves on Your Maijesty’s shoulders. 

If You grant me the assurance that the 
particular circle which at present is under 
Your Majesty's influence will agree to a 
compromise on the above-mentioned 
points, I, with the help of God, will try, 
and I am hopeful that I shall succeed in 
convincing the opposition to cease its fight 
and bring its share of the responsibility in 
the sacred cause of reorganizing the Holy 
Throne. 

Illustrious Lord, You may write to me 
in all confidence, resting assured that I 
shall absolutely keep to myself Your 
thoughts, whatever they might be. Believe 
me, my only concern is the unity of the 
Holy Armenian Church. I have no doubt 
that the concern of Your majesty is the 
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same, and even more. Therefore, a definite 
understanding between us will perhaps 
dissipate the clouds which darken the Holy 
See, endowing it once again with the au- 
thority and the glory which was enjoyed 
by Your predecessors of happy memory. 

I write this letter personally, and not in 
my capacity of President of the Armenian 
General Benevolent Union, and that’s the 
reason why I stress its confidential nature 
and my promise of receiving Your Majes- 
ty’s answer in equal confidence. 

If Your Paternal words encourage me, 
I shall at once set to work, placing in it 
all the power and the authority of my per- 
sonal and official position, in the faith and 
the hope of insuring a fruitful solution 
which will be pleasing to God. 

I kiss the Holy Right hand of Your 
Majesty, Illustrious Lord, and I invoke the 
help of God. 

With deep respect, 
A. MANOOGIAN 
@ 
THE ARMENIAN CATHOLICATE OF 

THE GREAT HOUSE OF CILICIA 

Antelias, March 21, 1957 
The Honorable 
Mr. Alex Manoogian 
Detroit, Mich. 


Dear Mr. Manoogian: 

We have received your letter of February 
25, 1957, whose profitable contents is es- 
sentially related to the present situation of 
Our Cilician See and the Armenian Church. 
We thank you for the expression of your 
noble sentiments toward Our person and 
your kind words for Our Holy See. We are 
gratefully to the esteemed personality, 
highly respectful of Us and a good ac- 
quaintance of yours, who on an occasion 
transmitted to you Our thoughts and ex- 
pressions, We had that exchange not in 
the course of a simple conversation, but 
immediately after Our election, in Our of- 
ficial word of thanks to the National Dio- 
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cesan Assembly. And this, at a moment 
which is not worth describing. We said 
at that time, and we still remain firm in 
our assertion, that “in this election there 
are no victors nor vanquished. Let us know 
and hope that the only victor shall be our 
Holy Gospel, our Christian Faith, our na- 
tional consciousness and the spirit of our 
self-recognition.” That is what we declared 
and we have acted accordingly to this 
moment. Nevertheless, we could not ignore 
the LAW which defines the inter-relations 
of men and institutions, and we were ob- 
liged to resolve the divergencies of opinion 
through the medium of the law, without, 


however, abandoning Our conscience and 
the spirit of Christian tolerance. We were 
led by a few basic principles which we de- 
fined, and which did not come into exist- 
ence in Our day. Our centuries-old Cilician 
See was and still remains an Independent 
Throne, and no other spiritual center (no 
matter how esteemed and dear) can in- 
tervene in the internal affairs of that 
Throne as a superior authority. The friars 
of this See first of all are a part of the 
Cilician Congregation, owing first alle- 
giance to the authority of this Throne and 
its incumbent. They have a duty to defend 
the latter’s rights. No one can refuse to 
recognize a free election in a free country, 


and by the same token, to refuse to dis- 
charge his duties as the result of religious 
considerations, nor, at the same time, claim 
rights which are conditioned by the faithful 
performance of a clergyman’s or a monk's 
duties. Nevertheless, despite their humanly 
unpardonable offences, We are always 


ready to consider the appeal of those of 
our opposition brothers who have served 
this See in the past and can, likewise, serve 
the Armenian Church in the future with- 
out vacillating by the winds from the right 
and the left. After having received the ap- 
peal of each, We assure all that their past 
attitude or activity will be overlooked, 
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and We shall give them each a post which 
is commensurate with his rank, age and 
ability, always within the range of the law. 

As to what pertains to the suspension of 
the 1941 Constitution, from which stems 
the suspension of the present Central Ad- 
ministration and the enforcement of the 
provisions of the agreement of 1956 passed 
by our Episcopal conclave, that is impos- 
sible; for, to annul an already existing law 
(something which is above the jurisdiction 
of any one), or to suspend it would be 
tantamount to accepting a system which 
recently has been tried to introduce into 
the Armenian Church, which reverses the 
accepted stand toward law, namely, in- 
stead of we being subject to the law, the 
law will be subject to us. And what a sad 
state of affairs, what anarchy will ensue 
when our will turns into law, and the chain 
of inter-relations is broken, something 
which, no matter how faulty, and how 
subject to perpetual changes, under ac- 
cepted constitutional procedure, is never- 
theless sacred. 

We were glad to receive your sugges- 
tions We hope you will further acquaint 
yourselves with Our true sentiments. More 
than any one else we feel the necessity of 
conciliation, but our efforts in this direc- 
tion not only have been fruitless but they 
were reciprocated by an appeal which was 
calculated to divide the Cilician See and 
the Armenian people into two, addressed 
to the Syrian Government on December 
28, 1956, under the signature of His Ex- 
cellency Archbishop Khat. We hope the 
Syrian Government will not go through 
with such a secessionist movement, the 
time and the place and the prime movers 
of which are known to us, a movement 
which uncovered the real aims and destruc- 
tive labors hidden behind words. 

We are sincerely distressed by this situa- 
tion, and our chief concern is the future 
which we are trying to rebuild, in which 
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effort we are unfortunately confronted by 
beloved individuals and organizations 
which, by all rights, should have stood by 
us in the interests of our Holy See, to make 
it a more glorious and more active factor 
in the service of the Armenian people and 
the Armenian Holy Church. 

Of course, the news which have reached 
you are altogether wrong or radically 
distorted. True, there is a basic divergency 
of opinion which deeply disturbs our peo- 
ple, yet, thank God, there were no bloody 
orgies, despite the possibility. As before, 
Our effort henceforth shall be to preserve 
the unity of the Armenian people, the 
peace, and the loyalty toward the countries 
in which we live. We shall do our utmost, 
relying on the help of God and the co- 
operation of the understanding element of 
our people. 

We love to hope that you personally, 
and the beneficial national Union which 
you head, will stand beside us, and to- 
gether with us, will prevent the success of 
those elements who seek the physical and 
spiritual destruction of the Armenian peo- 
ple. 

We take advantage of this opportunity, 
once again to extend to you Our greetings 
and Paternal blessing, and to invoke God’s 
blessing on you and your family. 

ZAREH I 
CATHOLICOS OF THE 
GREAT HOUSE OF CILICIA 


6 
EXCERPTS FROM A SPEECH OF MR. 
ALEX MANOOGIAN DELIVERED ON 
THE OCCASION OF THE 45th 
AGBU CONVENTION 


(Reprinted from Housharar-Miyoutyoun, official 
AGBU organ, July 15 ,1958, No. 391, pp. 21-25) 

You are not unfamiliar with the series of 
charges which are hurled against our 
Union by an organized power in our na- 
tion. In the course of the past few years 
the number of the name callings against 
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the AGBU has mounted incomparably, and 
the quality has become insufferable, to 
such an extent that these days we all—the 
organization, the administration, the of- 
ficialdom and the membership—are being 
accused as the enemies of the Armenian 
people and as offenders against the laws 
of the countries of the Dispersion in which 
we live. 


And all this for no reason at all, but be- 
cause we as Armenians and the AGBU as 
an Armenian organization, have expressed 
our unreserved loyalty to the Mother See 
of the Armenian Church, the central an- 
chor of the Armenian Faith, and because, 
with filial affection, we have accepted the 
spiritual leadership and the Paternal advice 
of the Catholicos of All Armenians. 


Our position in this respect would nat- 
urally stress our reserve toward the present 
day rulers of the Great House of Cilicia, 
and we would hesitate to continue our 
moral and material support when we be- 
came convinced that the supreme interests 
of the Armenian Church were being ig- 
nored and subordinated to partisan inter- 
ests. 


The day when, after a turbulent election, 
contrary to the canons and the sanctified 
traditions of the Armenian church, the con- 
secration of a Catholicos was forced upon 
the Armenian people, it is now plain to us 
that the Patriarchal See of Cilicia and the 
Theological Seminary, for both of which 
many of us personally, and the AGBU as 
an organization had made palpable sacri- 
fices, were now being subjected to the 
supremacy of a political faction, bent on 
serving only its political objectives. 


The accomplished fact was not the sort 
of change which had taken place under 
normal circumstances and by peaceful 
means. Had this been the case, we might 
have cause to be displeased, but not to com- 
plain. However, the helm of the ship had 
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been taken over by men who for long years 
unscrupulously had fought against all those 
organizations which had supported and 
protected the Patriarchal See of Antelias 
as a center of light. 

The founders of happy memory of the 
Seminary, Shaheh Archbishop Casbarian 


—_— 


of happy memory and the always lamented | 


Papgen I, co-holder of the Cilician Throne, 
and their worthy successors, used to enjoy 
the unreserved confidence of countless 
patriotic nationals and organizations. The 
last incumbent of the Cilician Throne, Ga- 
regin Catholicos, with his insurpassible 
devotion and erudition, had greatly raised 
the standard of the Seminary, and had 
created a powerful bond of inter-relations 
between the Mother Throne (Etchmia- 
dzin) and the Catholicate which he head- 
ed. Mutual reserves and suspicions had 
been dissipated and the spiritual supremacy 


of the Mother Throne had become indis- | 


putably clear. 

The passing of Catholicos Garegin was 
the occasion for an adventurous organiza- 
tion to take control of the Cilician See, 
without any distinction of the means used. 
The aim was plain. The Armenian Church 


was the most influential instrument to © 
dominate the Armenian communities of the | 


Dispersion, and the vacant throne of the 
Cilician See was the best road to the reali- 
sation of that aim. 


No one has any right to blame men who 
have the vigor, the courage and the resolu- 
tion to fight for the realization of noble 
ideas, provided, however, that the weapons 
of the fight shall not be poison-dipped and 
the means used shall be morally unobjec- 
tionable, free of fanaticism, passion and 
ambition. 

The means employed to usurp the Cil- 


cian See at all cost, unfortunately, were [ 


devoid of moral foundations. The Paternal 
counsels of the Catholicos of all Armenians, 
His advice and his appeals were spurned, 
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the conciliatory proposals defined almost 
in unison by the Episcopal Conclave be- 
came the object of ridicule, and the Throne 
of the Sahaks, the Babgens and the Gare- 
gins was wrenched out of the unity and 
the integrity of the Armenian Church. 


To us, the thing which matters and 
which is deplorable is not the person 
of the present incumbent of the Cili- 
cian Throne, but the loss and the 
exploitation of the independence of the 
institution he heads in the interests of par- 
tisan aims. Archbishop Zareh scarcely had 
ascended the Cilician Throne when he was 
forced to expand the boundaries of his rule 
and to extend it over communities outside 
of its jurisdiction. 

The role of the political party referred 
to in these operations is clearly seen in a 
signed letter in the name of the ARF Cen- 
tral Committee of America which was re- 
cently published in a non-partisan news- 
paper called Tchahagir (Torch Bearer). 

This is what the Secretary of the Central 
Committee writes: 

“We were deeply surprised by your let- 
ter of September 4th. You emphasize that 
the question of the union of our diocese 
to the Cilician See was essentially the work 
of B. (namely the ARF Bureau). You are 
absolutely and literally right. . . You as- 
sumed that initiative by your written in- 
struction-plan of last December, the exe- 
cution of which we undertook, discharged 
the share of the duty placed on us, and 
simply followed up its—natural completion 
as pointed out to us, and instructed by 
you. In every way, with all our souls and 
with tense nerves we saw to it that the 
share reserved to us in the Historic Re- 
generation of Antelias shall be fulfilled. 
We always believed, and still believe, that 
the sponsors of this work, the immediate 
and best informed source, and the only 
directors were you.” 


Is there any doubt, therefore, as to who 
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were the responsible parties which en- 
gineered Antelias to come out of its natural 
boundaries and make unpardonable en- 
croachments on the historic, indisputable 
and traditional rights of the Etchmiadzinist 


communities? 
The first encroachment was made in 


America. In the beginning of October of 
last year there arrived in America the 
Bishop Nuncio of the Cilician See who 
perpetuated once and for all the separa- 
tion of the secessionist faction, destroying 
all the possibilities of a reconciliation and 
the bridges of a rapproachment. 

At this moment the threat of similar se- 
cessions ois being spread in other Arme- 
nian communities of the Dispersion and a 
schism, at once sinister and consuming, is 
being lodged in the very bosom of the 
Armenian Church which is the only hope 
of Armenian survival in the Dispersion. 

We would have been content to record 
our grief vis a vis this painful situation, 
and we would not have bothered with the 
secessionist faction, if the latter were satis- 
fied with its laurels won, and if it did not 
resort to disreputable means to discredit 
us in the eyes of those governments whose 
chivalrous hospitality is being enjoyed by 
the members and the friends of the Arme- 
nian General Benevolent Union, and the 
entire Armenian community which accepts 
the spiritual leadership of Etchmiadzin. 

We can disdain the untrue and unscrupul- 
ous gossip and the slander which is hurled 
at the AGBU; we cannot, however, ignore 
nor forgive those efforts which tend to cast 
a shadow of suspicion on our loyalty to the 
American Government and its democratic 
principles. 

It is the aim of the AGBU to cherish 
and to fortify those factors which preserve 
our national identity in the Dispersion. 
Foremost among these factors is our Arme- 
nian national church, the supernatural 
power which holds together indissolubly 
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the fragments of the Armenian people 
which are scattered to the four corners of 
the earth. We accept the Etchmiadzin as 
the only foundation and the living source 
of the unity, the vitality and permanence 
of the Church, and we cannot become rec- 
onciled with any mentality which denies 
this truth. 

Those of you who have followed the 
press of this faction, many times have read 
editorials and signed articles ruthlessly 
criticizing the AGBU, have denounced it 
for random faults or failures. We have al- 
ways respected fair criticism as useful, be- 
cause we are convinced criticism serves to 
rectify involuntary errors and prevents 
future failures. 


We would be happy if the attacks upon 
us were not made from a malicious spirit. 
They accuse us of having stopped our aid 
to the needy schools of Lebanon. That 
charge is untrue and unjust. At present the 
AGBU extends aid to 30 schools in Leba- 
non, 12 of which are provided with 16 
teachers, and the others receive financial 
aid. This number excludes those schools in 
Syria and other countries, several tens of 
which are sponsored by us and are the 
property of the Union. 

The educational activity of the AGBU 
should be known to every Armenian who 
is interested in the education of Armenian 
youth. Each year the AGBU through its 
papers presents a detailed report of its ac- 
tivity in which the names of the beneficiary 
schools, the number of the pupils and the 
teachers, and the amount of the subsidy 
to each school are carefully recorded. 

The AGBU is blamed for having stopped 
its aid to the schools of Greece. In this 
instance, too, the truth is being distorted. 
The truth is, due to the violent controver- 
sies centering on our national authorities 
in Athens, our local Branch has proposed 
the formation of a Bilateral Committee to 
assume the administration of the schools. 
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This discreet proposal of ours was unfor- 
tunately rejected and a demand was made 
that the required sum of money should be 
turned over to the men of the well-known 
faction. 

The newspapers which criticize us let 
loose heart-rending cries, in the name of 
abandoned children in the streets, and 
pupils of the schools in Lebanon who have 
been deprived of their education because 
the AGBU denied them aid. True, there 
were some poor children to whom the 
doors of the schools were closed, but the 
AGBU did not abandon them. 


For long years the Catholicate of An- 
tilias maintained a school for the village 
children. The first task of the new rulers 
of the Cilician See was to close that school, 
because they did not want to give free 
access to children and their parents inside 
the Monastery. The children went without 
a school for months, and it was through 
the intrepid efforts of our Regional Com- 
mittee of Lebanon that a regular elemen- 
tary school was opened in the village, at- 
tended by 120 children with 8 teachers, 
and for which school we have assumed an 
exceptional expense account of an annual 
6,000 dollars, simply in order to prevent 
victimizing innocent children to an ar- 
bitrary arrangement. 

The AGBU is blamed for having failed 
to fulfill the provisions of its trust funds. 

The AGBU has always considered its 
duty scrupulously to fulfill the wishes of 
its benefactor members and to enforce the 
provisions of their bequests and gifts. In 
the instance of Antilias only it has sus- 
pended the enforcement of a few trivial 
bequests. 

It is a universally understood and ac- 
cepted custom that a trustee, under ob- 
scurely defined and exceptional circum- 
stances, has a right to use his judgment in 
the dispensation of trusts at his disposal. 
In the case of Antilias, the AGBU has clung 
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to this right in refusing to extend any 
moral or material aid to that institution, 
firmly convinced that, were the donors or 
the makers of these legacies alive, any one 
of them would not have given a cent where 
party domination and political activity are 
beyond question, and where the AGBU 
can have no word about the form of dis- 
tribution, use and aims of sums of money 
which have been committed to its trust. 


The Armenian General Benevolent Union 
is our greatest national organization, dedi- 
cated to the task of our national self- 
preservation, with definite rules and prin- 
ciples. These principles have for years been 
rooted in the organization and have been 
tantamount to sanctity. 


The Armenian General Benevolent Union 
is not influenced by political factions, be- 
cause it is not a political organization, and 
at no time has it pursued political aims. 
The members of the AGBU are its heart 
and soul; the heart and the soul of the 
AGBU are its benefactors and friends. The 
AGBU is led by their directives and the 
path they have drawn, and not by factions 
which pursue political aims, which have 
criticized, persecuted, discredited and at- 
tempted to destroy this benevolent organi- 
zation from the day of its birth. 


I need not tell you that any effort to 
nullify the 50 year activity of the AGBU 
inevitably is doomed to failure. The over- 
whelming majority of the Armenian people 
recognizes the value of this activity and 
appreciates it. Otherwise, it would not 
have trusted to its care a trust of more than 
eight million dollars. 


The path we have chosen is just, right 
and useful to the nation. Unscrupulous ex- 
pressions and lying slanders shall not ob- 
scure the name, the reputation and the 
value of the AGBU, the organization to- 
ward which our loyalty is unconditional, 
and our love has no limit. 
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EXCERPTS FROM A SPEECH OF MR. 
ALEX MANOOGIAN DELIVERED 
ON THE OCCASION OF THE 
45th AGBU CONVENTION 
(Reprinted from H. ‘ 

January 15, 1959, p. ) 

Every Armenian who has a true under- 
standing of patriotism will be comforted 
and thrilled in view of this Union’s benev- 
olent and truly providential role, and will 
have pity only toward all those who firmly 
shut their eyes to the light of day, despise 
this organization and exert every effort to 
weaken it, because the AGBU considers 
the political fight against the Armenian 
Church an adventure which hurts the 
nation. 


The entire tragedy of the division of our 
church became painfully plain to me one 
year ago when, at his own request, I had 
a meeting with the Bishop Nuncio of the 
Cilician see. The way he spoke about the 
monastic congregation which remains loyal 
(to Etchmiadzin) and the people which 
stands for the unity of the Armenian 
Church, deeply shook and disturbed me. 
I had before me, not a functionary of love, 
goodness and peace, but an unsympathetic, 
hard-hearted prince who, in a frightening 
language in regard to hitherto committed 
arbitrary means, expressed his malicious 
satisfaction, to complete the planned act 
of usurpation. From that day, it was plain 
to me the sort of climate, ambition and 
spirit which dominated inside the Cilician 
See. 

The official organ of that See, Hask, 
which has been giving a perverted history 
of the division of the church, calls the con- 
duct of the AGBU inhuman for having re- 
fused to extend financial aid to the Ca- 
tholicate. 

We would be the accomplice of a truly 
inhuman and anti-national movement, on 
the contrary, if we cooperated with that 
See. When I saw personally the ringleader 
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of the fight which has torn our nation and 
the church to ribbons, and when with in- 
finite sorrow I heard his merciless words, 
I had no longer any doubt what sort of 
men we had to deal with and what should 
be the attitude of the Armenian General 
Benevolent Union. 


And now a few words about the finan- 
cial standing of the AGBU which, a little 
later, we shall present in detail in our 
financial statement, a special report of 
which will be given by the dedicated 
Treasurer of our Central Executive Mr. 
Charles Karageozian. 


The total assets of the Union by Decem- 
ber 31, 1957, amount to $9,000,000, as com- 
pared to $8,300,000 for the year 1956. 
These bonds, taken at the rate of present 
day stock exchange, represent a wealth of 
more than $11,500,000. 

This picture is encouraging in every 
way, of course, but there is one circum- 
stance which we must not fail to note. The 
Union’s entire wealth consists of trust 
funds which are untouchable, the reve- 
nues of which are expendible for general 
or specific objectives. Unfortunately how- 
ever, the revenues derived from these gi- 
gantic sums are not enough to defray our 
expenses, and during the last few years we 
have had a deficit of $50,000 at the end of 
each fiscal year which we have closed up 
with difficulty. 

When we keep repeating that, as a result 
of the unusual expansion of the projects for 
the preservation of the nation, we are hard 
pressed, that is the truth and we wish to 
make this point clear to this venerable 
assembly, and especially to our branches 
overseas which think the Union’s resources 
are inexhaustable. 


In conclusion, once again I greet you, 
dear friends, wish success to your future 
labors for our nation and our association, 


and declare the formal opening of the 45th 
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General Assembly of the Armenian Gen- 
eral Benevolent Union. 

@ 
THE ARMENIAN CATHOLICATE OF 

THE GREAT HOUSE OF CILICIA 

Antilias, April 23, 1959 
No. 97/59 
The Honorable 
Mr. Alex Manoogian 
President of the AGBU 

We have before us the July 15, 1958, 
No. 891 issue of your official organ Miyou- 
tyoun, which includes your speech, deliv- 
ered on May 31, 1958, on the occasion of 
the closing of the annual convention of the 
AGBU chapters of America. We also have 
before us the January 15, 1959, No. 397 
issue of the same official organ, which in- 
cludes a new speech by you, this time on 
the occasion of the 45th general assembly 
of the Armenian General Benevolent 
Union. The first of these speeches, more 
than a proper speech to be delivered be- 
fore an AGBU convention, and more than 
a contribution to the solution of our pres- 
ent crisis in the Armenian Church (a crisis 
which was created, and now is being con- 
tinued chiefly by the Armenian General 
Benevolent Union), makes that benevolent 
organization a political “side”, and this 
time it does so officially. 

We know for a certainty that the author 
of that speech is not you, because you have 
not been keeping pace with our national 
life and the revelations of the newspapers. 
We are sorry, therefore, that through you, 
your listeners are being fed with statements 
and expressions which do not correspond 
with the truth. We are not inclined to enum- 
erate one by one the conscious inexacti- 
tudes which you have propounded, and 
to assume the responsibility of formally 
refuting them. However, it grieves us 
deeply, that an esteemable personality like 
you should have been made to pronounce 
these inexactitudes by men who should 
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have spared your reputation and character. 

We were even more surprised by the 
particular paragraph of your speech be- 
fore the 45th annual convention of the 
AGBU which pertained to the person of 
our Apostolic Delegate, His Excellency 
Khoren Archbishop Paroyian, as well as 
your appraisal of the official organ of our 
Catholicate, Hask. Your personal impres- 
sions of Archbishop Khoren and the opin- 
ions inspired in you in regard to Hask are 
wrong, and deliberately advanced, as a 
cowardly attempt to justify the peculiar 
policy which is being forced on the AGBU 
through you. 

We do not wish to prolong our letter 
and commit to writing our thoughts. 
Nevertheless, we would like to call your 
attention to following facts: 


A. The Armenian General Benevolent 
Union is an interdenominational, chari- 
table and non-partisan organization. 
Therefore you have no right to convert 
this great and clearly-defined organiza- 
tion into a “side” in a matter which al- 
though ostensibly ecclesiastical, never- 
theless essentially is a different thing. 
You apparently forget that substantial 
contributions have been made to the 
AGBU by our Armenian Catholic and 
Evangelical communities, and which, 
we don’t think, share the discrimina- 
tory policy of your present leaders of 
the AGBU. 

B. As a sequence of your pitiful and 
distorted postulates, you say: “It is a 
universally understood and accepted 
custom that a trustee, under obscurely 
defined and exceptional circumstances, 
has a right to use its judgment in the 
dispensation of trust at its disposal. In 
the case of Antilias, the AGBU has 
clung to this right in refusing to extend 
any moral or material aid to that insti- 
tution, firmly convinced that, were the 
donors or the makers of the wills alive, 
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any one of them would not have given 
a cent where party domination and 
political activity are beyond question, 
and where the AGBU can have no word 
about the form of distribution, use and 
aims of sums of money which have been 
committed to its trust.” 


We and many others with us are 
sorry for this strange mentality, and 
we believe that the true Armenian 
founders of the AGBU could never have 
imagined that this great organization 
would be led by the biased leaders of 
today, operating in areas which are the 
exact opposite of its aim and character. 

You may think you have a right, in 
a manner, arbitrarily or in accordance 
with your best judgment to dispense 
with gifts and contributions which have 
been made during the term of your 
leadership. You have no right, however, 
to traduce the spirit or the letter of a 
will, using it for other purposes or ob- 
structing its useful execution. This is 
first against honesty, and second 
against the law. In this connection we 
remind you of the following passage of 
our letter of November 7, 1956: “Be- 
sides, there are legacies which have 
been made for the proteges of the Sem- 
inary as shown by the correspondence 
records of the Catholicate and your es- 
teemed Union, such as the wills of Bed- 
ros Hayrabed Grad, Kaiserlian, Saru- 
yan, Touysouzian, and the late Arch- 
bishop Injeyan, etc., the details of our 
share of which we would like to receive, 
as well as the expedition of the appro- 
priations for the year 1956-57, so that 
the progress of the educational work 
will not lag behind.” 

We did not receive a positive or rele- 
vant answer to our above-mentioned let- 
ter, except your PERSONAL letter of 
February 25, in which you sounded inter- 
ference in ecclesiastical questions between 
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Etchmiadzin and Cilicia, without being ac- 
quainted with the essential nature of the 
question and inspired by His Majesty Ca- 
tholicos Vazgen (as it became apparent 
later), thus turning, and what is worse, 
making the AGBU a “side,” when at least 
the AGBU should have maintained a 
neutral or impartial stand. 


At present we have no intention of 
stirring up matters, to create disputes, or 
to point out and to correct the distortions 
which have been promoted through your 
lips. We only wish to say that you are duty- 
bound to respect the dispositions of the 
wills which have been made in the interests 
of the Catholicate of the Great House of 
Cilicia, without any meaningless interpre- 
tations, and transmit to us our share of the 
bequethed sums. 


The above-mentioned two important 
matters we submitted to your serious con- 
sideration, and we inform you that we shall 
defend the rights of the Catholicate of 
Cilicia even if we may be obliged to resort 
to legal means. Meanwhile, we hope that 
this our final reminder shall have its posi- 
tive result, and that the Armenian General 
Benevolent Union henceforth shall truly 
belong to the GENERAL as its motto 
states, and that it shall distribute the sums 
committed to its care with conscientious 
exactitude and a spirit of impartiality. 

With greetings of love and blessing, 

Prayerfully, 
ZAREH I 
CATHOLICOS OF THE 
GREAT HOUSE OF CILICIA 
& 
THE ARMENIAN CATHOLICATE OF 
THE GREAT HOUSE OF CILICIA 
Antilias, August 19, 1959 
No. 181/59 
The Honorable 
Mr. Alex Manoogian 
President of the AGBU 
Detroit, Mich. 
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We confirm our letter of April 23, 1959 
(97/59), two copies sent by registered 
mail, one to your home address, and the 
other to the AGBU office address. We trust 
you have received one or the other and 
have been advised of its content. It is a 
cause of distress to us, however, that not 
only you have not expressed an opinion in 
regard to the important issues of that offi- 
cial letter, but you have not even advised 
us of your receipt of the same. Are we to 
interpret your silence as your agreement 
to our just charges against the AGBU? De- 
spite your silence, however, and for the 
sake of the AGBU, we have deemed it a 
duty of Our conscience to send you this 
additional official communication, hoping 
that, finally, we shall not be forced to re- 
sort to the means reference to which was 
made in Our letter of April 23. 

With greeting of love and blessing, 

Prayerfully, 
ZAREH I 
CATHLICOS OF THE 
GREAT HOUSE OF CILICIA 


ARMENIAN GENERAL 
BENEVOLENT UNION 
August 25, 1959 
The Catholicate 
Of the Great House of Cilicia 
Antilias, Lebanon 

The estimable President of the Armenian 
General Benevolent Union has received in 
time the letter of your Catholicate, dated 
April 23, 1959, the contents of which was 
made the topic of a discussion in the last 
session of our Central Executive, and I was 
instructed to convey the following answer 
to your Holy See. 

The Central Executive sees no need of 
pausing on a number of inconsiderate ex- 
pressions in an insulting style about its 
President’s speeches which were included 
in that letter, nor to comment on the ar- 
bitrary views and opinions about the spirit 
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of the AGBU, as well as the baseless and 
incorrect references to its activity and 
general policy. 

As to the central issue of that letter, 
namely the question of the execution of 
legacies in behalf of the Antilias Seminary 
entrusted to the AGBU, the Central Ex- 
ecutive still stands firm on the position 
which it had adopted since the beginning 
of the crisis centering on the Cilician Sea. 

It is known to our Union that many 
benefactors who for long years kept their 
proteges in your Seminary have now 
stopped their subsidies, and our duty as 
custodians of legacies gives us the right to 
think that, in view of the present situation, 
in all probability all the benevolent lega- 
tors of your See would have done the same 
thing if they were alive today. We would 
be going contrary to their wishes if we ex- 
tended any sum to the Catholicate of An- 
tilias the legitimacy of whose present state 
of existence is not recognized by the Ca- 
tholicate of All Armenians and the other 
major thrones of the Armenian Church, 
the Patriarchates of Jerusalem and Con- 
stantinople. In view of the fact that the 
mission of the Seminary is to train clergy- 
men, to support an institution which does 
not enjoy the confidence of the other spi- 
ritual centers of the Armenian Church 
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would be a grievous error for our Union. 

On the other hand, similar appeals in 
regard to the payment of the sums in ques- 
tion have been made to the AGBU by His 
Excellency Archbishop Khat, and yet our 
Central Executive has rejected these pe- 
titions as a result of the prevailing con- 
fused and uncertain situation. 

Needless to say the Central Executive's 
suspension of these payments is only tem- 
porary, and the Central Executive will not 
fail to perform its custodian duty when it 
becomes plain to the conscience of the 
nation and the consummation of the Ar- 
menian Church as to who is the rightful 
owner of the legacies which have been 
entrusted to it. 

For the defense of what you think are 
the rights of your See, your warnings to 
resort to legal means cannot change the 
basic decision of the Central Executive. If 
the serious motives of the AGBU’s reserva- 
tions are considered illegal before a court 
of law, it still shall lose nothing of its repu- 
tation and charm in the sight of the over- 
whelming majority of the Armenian peo- 
ple’s opinion, and will be blamed in 
nothing, except the opposite. 

With deep respects 
_ K. GIRAGOSIAN 
GENERAL DIRECTOR 





@ A HISTORIC ENCOUNTER: 


KHALIL PASHA’S MEETING 
WITH ARAM 


From THe Memoirs or A. SHAHKHATOUNI 


A. SHAHKHATOUNI 


EDITOR’S NOTE—During the latter part of May, 1918, when military developments in 
the Caucasus were in a fluid state, the ian Confederation of Armenia, Georgia and 
Azerbaijan was being disssolved, and the crucial battles of Sardarapat, Karakilisseh and Bash 
Abaran were being fought, Aram, the tless leader of the resistance stand of Van, was the 
real, if not nominal ruler of Armenia. At this stage, the independence of Armenia had not yet 
been proclaimed. Shahkhatouni, the author of this highly interesting, as well as revealing 
memoir, was Military Governor of Erivan. The following fragment from his memoirs, pub- 
lished in the Armenian language Hairenik Montbly, July issue, 1959, forty-one years after the 
occurrence of the events in Armenia, coming from a first hand witness and an actor in the 
drama, is of great historical value, a precious ent for the future historian, in shedding 
illuminating light on the mood, the fears, the sufferings and the apprehensions of the Arme> 
nian people in the hectic days of May, 1918, which immediately preceded the realization of 
the Armenian dream—the restitution of their national idnependence after six centuries of 


slavery to the foreign tyrant. 


The German military and political repre- 
sentative paid a visit to Erivan, together 
with his staff which consisted of 20 officers. 

We of course received them politely, 
but hardly with open arms, because the 
world war had not yet ended. Aram was 
the principal governor of Armenia at the 
time, and therefore, he was the one who 
made all the arrangements. 

The German general told Aram that 
Khalil Pasha, the Turkish commander of 
the region, had a great desire to come to 
Erivan and see his friend Aram, but he 
was afraid that he might be rejected. Aram 
told him that, on the contrary, he would 
gladly receive him. The German general 
was highly pleased. 

During dinner he asked Aram’s permis- 
sion to wire Khalil at once. He also added 
that he had a great desire to see the an- 


tiquities of our country, and most of all, to 
merit the reception of His Majesty the 
Armenian Catholicos. 


A wire was sent to Khalil Pasha at once. 

As the Germans were about to retire to 
their quarters, the General ordered his 
officers to present themselves at the City 
Hall promptly at 8 o'clock in the morning. 
It left a good impression upon me when 
all the officers, like a military maneuver, 
instantly took out their watches and set 
them on the exact hour. 


I put the Germans on their way to their 
quarters. Aram asked me to call on him at 
once, and when I met him, he asked me, 
“How many troops have you in Erivan?” 
I told him I had two regiments of infantry 
and two select regiments of cavalry whose 
officers were trained in the well-known 
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students’ ranks, and three batteries of artil- 
lery with a total of 12 cannon. 

“You are a good actor,” Aram said to me, 
“can you make a good showing before the 
Germans, and especially before Khalil? Do 
you understand? We must show them that 
the truce of Sardarapat is not yet ended, 
and that we have great strength.” 

Then he continued with a smile, “Now 
it is Khalil’s turn. I have been a close friend 
to him when he was Vali of Van, while J 
was a Dashnak field worker. That was the 
year of the Hurriyet—the year of the pro- 
clamation of the Ottoman Constitution. 
Khalil is fond of raki (a potent whisky of 
the east). Mark that point well. We must 
give him a brilliant reception.” 

“Rest easy, Aram,” I said to him, “I will 
take care of everything.” 

“Tomorrow when you receive the answer 
to our wire, let me know at once. Now 
good night, Arshavir.” 

I went out of there in a hurry. I had 
many things to look after. I at once re- 
paired to my office and ordered my aid to 
telephone all the company commanders to 
report to me at once for an urgent meeting. 
Then I busied myself with the details of 
Khalil’s reception. I designated the man- 
sion of the Yeghiazarians for the head- 
quarters of Khalil Pasha, and likewise or- 
dered my regimental commander Hagop- 
ian to form a picked company from his 
regiment, and to have ready a military 
band which could play the Turkish march 
following the Armenian national march. I 
was certain that Khalil would express a 
desire to pay his compliments to our Com- 
mander-in-chief Nazarbekian who at the 
time was living in a small private room. 

I at once asked Yeghiazarian to come 
and see me. Yeghiazarian had a beautiful 
apartment on Freedom Street, and I asked 
him, not necessarily as an order but a per- 
sonal favor on his part, to put his apart- 
ment at the disposal of General Nazarbek- 


ian for two days, to show the Turkish Pasha 
that he lived in presentable quarters. Ye- 
ghiazarian cheerfully granted my request. 
I also ordered Hagopian to place guards in 
front of the apartment and to hoist on the 
building the colors of the Military Staff. 

After these preliminary arrangements, I 
called on the Commander-in-chief and ex- 
erted great efforts to pursuade him to move 
to his new quarters for two days. 

Upon my return to my office I found a 
wire from Alexandropol (now Leninakan) 
waiting for me. It turned up that Khalil 
Pasha was at Alexandropol at the time. It 
was a reply to our telegram, notifying us 
that he would arrive at Erivan at 11 o'clock. 

I at once telephoned Aram that Khalil 
was coming. The few Armenian comman- 
ders whom I had called for a consultation 
had been disturbed, fearing a mishap of 
some kind, but when they listened to r 
explanation, they felt better. I ordered 
them all to assemble at Freedom Square. 

The several crack companies marched in 
front of the building where the German 
staff were quartered, preceded by a mili 
tary band consisting of drums, trump: 
etc. Then they surrounded the munici- 
pality building, as well as the theater club 
room, to make it appear that they were 
much more than they actually were. 

So far so good. The German General 
had been impressed by the military pre- 
cision of the Armenian soldiers, and 
through an interpreter he said to me, “Mein 
lieber Kommandant, I congratulate you for 
having organized such a splendid com- 
pany; however, I am curious to know 
where you are sending them?” 

“General,” I said, “the war is not over 
yet. You may guess where we are sending 
them.” 

“Who is the commander of the first com- 
pany? He has a splendid bearing.” 

“He is Colonel Zadikian, General. He 
fought against you and was decorated with 
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the medal of St. George.” 

The General then asked me to place at 
his disposal two officers who knew Ger- 
man, so that he could visit the environs 
of Erivan and the old monasteries. I did 
not like the request, but what could I do? 


“Gladly, General,” I said, “but I must 
first let you know that Khalil Pasha will 
arrive in Erivan at 11 o'clock.” And I 
showed him the telegram. 

“In that case,” said the General, “we 
better postpone our tour and assemble at 
my quarters at 12 o'clock.” 


I saw that everything was proceeding 
according to plan, and I felt much better. 
What worried me was, how were we going 
to follow the intimate conversation be- 
tween the General and Khalil Pasha. I in- 
stantly repaired to my office and asked 
Eskdiklarian to take off his military uni- 
form, put on a civilian suit and hasten to 
the German General’s quarters as “Maitre 
dhotel” (Hotel Manager), pretending he 
understood Russian and French but did 
not know German. 

Word had leaked about the coming of 
Khalil Pasha and a great throng had as- 
sembled on either side of the Abovian 
Avenue. As my car passed through the 
crowd, I stopped several times and asked 
the people to refrain from making any 
ugly demonstrations. 

“The war is not yet over,” I said, “we 
must put up a confident, cheerful front.” 

I then went to see Aram who had been 
waiting for me, and we went to the station. 
It was 10 oclock. A company of 100 
mounted guards stood at attention at the 
station, accompanied by a large number 
of citizens. As we passed by the citizens, 
Aram said to them, “Take it easy, and be- 
have yourselves well.” 

Suddenly my attention was attracted by 
three prominent figures from Erivan Turks, 
standing not far from us, and holding in 
their hands a platter of bread and salt, the 
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customary symbols of peace and hospi- 
tality. It was apparent that they were wait- 
ing for the appearance of Khalil. 

I was very angry. “They have no right 
to receive Khalil in this manner,” I pro- 
tested hotly to Aram. “I must put them in 
jail.” But Aram warned me against it. 

Just then the train pulled in, signalized 
by the Armenian and Turkish national 
flags. Presently, there flew out from one 
of the coaches a handsome man, somewhat 
elderly, yet very youthful looking, and with 
youthful movement he rushed at Aram. 

“Vay, Aram djan, yavroum Aram.” My 
dear Aram, my son Aram! 

At this moment the regimental com- 
mander gave the order, “Attention, stand 
at salute,” and the military band struck up 
the strains of the Armenian national anthem 
“Mer Hairenik”. 

Khalil at once stood at salute and so did 
all the members of his staff. The band then 
played the Turkish national anthem. 

When the music stopped, Aram and 
Khalil embraced each other. Just then, the 
three Turks who had come with “bread 
and salt” to greet their kinsman, approach- 
ed Khalil. But the latter was furious. 

“You are Turks,” he said fiercely, “but 
you are citizens of Erivan. You must sub- 
mit to the government of Erivan and not 
me. Get out of here.” 

At this, Aram whispered to me: “Do you 
see now? Was it not better that we did not 
jail them?” 

There was a special automobile at the 
station waiting for Khalil and Aram 
climbed into the car, while I, in my private 
car, led the way. Khalil’s first word was to 
express his desire to present himself to 
Generalissimo Nazarbekian and to offer 
his compliments to this great soldier. The 
matter was arranged and, half an hour 
later, Khalil changed into his military uni- 
form and we led him to the residence of 
Nazarbekian. Khalil was accompanied by 
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Aram, high ranking officers and myself. 

The two guards stationed at the door of 
the residence presented arms to Khalil and 
his escort which greatly pleased the Tur- 
kish commander. We then entered the 
Generalissimo’s reception hall. The Gen- 
eralissimo, a tall figure with an attractive 
face, stood there, leaning on a chair. Khalil 
surveyed him, took two steps forward, and 
raising his hand to his forehead, saluted 
him. 

“Your Excellency,” he said, “I am happy 
that you have given me this reception. I am 
happy to shake the hand of my conqueror.” 

He was referring to the Battle of Dilman. 

“Take a seat, General,” Nazarbekian mo- 
tioned. “I want you to tell me something. 
At the Battle of Dilman, at dawn when you 
started to retreat, I ordered my soldiers to 
pursue you, and I ordered Andranik’s 
cavalry to intercept your escape and cap- 
ture the commander and his entire staff. 
I was surprised, however, despite the fact 
they took off after you instantly, no trace of 
you could be found. What a splendid retreat 
that we could not catch up with you!” 

As the words of the Generalissimo were 
being translated into Turkish, Khalil’s face 
lit up, and he said, 

“Your Excellency, there is a Turkish 
proverb which runs, ‘Kachmak da bir iyid- 
lik dir.” Running, too, is valor. So that, at 
least when running, I showed that bravery. 
I thank you again, and beg you to permit 
me to shake the hand of my conqueror. 
Do you know what they call you in our 
Turkish army? They call you ‘Demir Pasha,’ 
—the Iron Pasha.” 

“You are very kind,” Naazrbekian re- 
plied. “Only a slight correction to your 
saying. They should say “Keor Demir 
Pasha”. (Blind Demir Pasha.) 

At this witticism all the guests chuckled. 

Upon our return to Khalil’s quarters we 
found an officer waiting for us bearing a 
telegram from Etchmiadzin. The Armenian 
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Catholicos granted the request of Khalil 
Pasha and the German General to pay him 
a courtesy call. His Majesty would receive 
them the following day, at 11 o'clock. 

All day I was busy, strictly watching 
that there should be no act of provocation 
against the Turkish commander. I was 
sleepless at nights, receiving periodic re- 
ports of the officers and issuing instruc- 
tions. 

Now that years have passed since those 
events, there is nothing to hide and I can 
speak freely. I had my own military spies 
among whom were two brothers, Suso and 
Armen, both notorious zournajis (pipers). 
On festive occasions these two could glean 
far more information from the grapevine 
than the military information bureau. Red- 
shirted Nigol and his four companions 
were also a part of this secret service. 

Most strange of all, there was a Turk 
among them by the name of Jafar who 
supplied me highly valuable information 
and I believed him. This Jafar was devoted 
to the parents of my wife and had proved 
his worth by his loyalty and honesty. His 
father and his grandfather also had been 
in the service of the Melik Sahakians and 
they had proved themselves as highly trust- 
worthy. 

That night all my spies were diligently 
at work throughout the city. The next day, - 
at 10 o'clock, we left for Etchmiadzin. Our 
retinue consisted of Aram, Colonel Velik- 
ian, Khalil Pasha and his aide de camp 
who was an Austrian soldier, the German 
General together with his two aides, and 
the Austrian representative, Feosenthal. 

We arrived at Etchmiadzin at quarter 
to eleven. In place of military guards, 
there stood at the entrance of the Catholi- 
cos’ residence his attendants. We were met 
by Archbishop Tirayr who led us into the 
presence of His Majesty the Catholicos of 
All Armenians. 

The German General was the first to 
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approach the Catholicos. “August Lord,” 
he said, “I am so happy to see you today 
as the father of all Christian churches, be- 
cause your people’s church is the oldest in 
the world.” 

He was followed by Khalil. I was watch- 
ing the face of the Catholicos closely and 
I was surprised how his haughty look was 
changed into an expression of bitterness 
and anger. I don’t exactly remember what 
Khalil said, all I know, the Catholicos 
asked us to stay for dinner. In the mean- 
while the guests were free to visit the 
Cathedral and the Museum. 


As the guests visited the lake, there un- 
der the trees on all four sides, they saw 
the multitude of Armenian refugees. Their 
sight was both terrible and pitiful. They 
paid no heed to us. The Armenian pride 
and shame were bitterly visible on their 
proud faces, tinged with a deep sense of 
scorn. I confess, I have never seen such 
faces anywhere else. 


We returned to the residence of His 
Majesty the Catholicos. At the dining room, 
the headmaster invited each guest to oc- 
cupy his prescribed seat. The Catholicos 
was seated at the front, to his right, the 
German General, and next to him, the 
representative of Austrian troops; to his 
left, Khalil Pasha, and next to him sat 
Aram. I do not recall how the rest were 
seated. Archbishop Tirayr, the chamberlain 
of His Majesty, who knew a good number 
of European langueges—English, German, 
French, and Russian, directed the conver- 
sation. 


The dinner was good, and both Khalil 
and the German General were deeply im- 
pressed with the variety of platters and 
the tableware. They were imprinted with 
the image of Holy Etchmiadzin, and with 
a side inscription which read: “From His 
imperial highness Nicholas II to the August 
Catholicos of All Armenians.” 

The Catholicos asked his guests, “Do 
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you like this tableware?” 

“Very much,” replied the German Gen- 
eral. 

“According to tradition,” continued the 
Catholicos, “every king, upon the election 
of a new catholicos, when he pays a visit 
here from Petersburg, makes a gift to him 
of a carriage of four horses, utensils, and 
various other gifts.” 

Khalil was listening attentively when the 
Catholicos asked him, “How did you like 
the surroundings of Etchmiadzin, especial- 
ly the sight of the lake? Did you see those 
countless refugees who once were your 
citizens? I thank God that even this much 
is left of them.” 


Archbishop Tirayr was becoming un- 
easy. How could one ask such a question 
of his guest? The Catholicos noticed him 
and ordered him sternly in Armenian. 

“Translate what I have said.” 

When it was translated, Khalil was 
deeply moved. To prevent further embar- 
rassment, finally the conversation was di- 
verted to other topics. Fruit and confec- 
tioneries were served, as well as white aged 
wine in dusty bottles. 

The German General very politely ex- 
pressed his gratitude and fine sentiments for 
His Majesty’s gracious hospitality, to which 
Khalil added: 

“God grant that the Armenian people shall 
be restored, for I know your people closely, 
as an industrious and constructive element.” 

Soon after his first visit, Khalil sent us a 
coded telegram in which he expressed his 
desire for a second visit with Aram in Eri- 
van, but this time at a secret rendezvous, 
pleading a top secret for Aram. I divulged 
the telegram to Aram who instantly gave 
his approval, but he was more concerned 
about the place and the circumstance of 
the meeting. I advised him to hold the 
meeting between the two at some distance 
from Erivan at 2 A.M. I wired Khalil to 
this effect. 
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At the appointed hour Khalil arrived in 
his automobile at a lonely station some half 
hour’s distance from Erivan. There was no 
one there aside from Aram, Khalil and 
myself. As Khalil stepped out of his car, 
we led him to my car right near. 

Khalil looked very excited and nervous, 
all the same he again embraced Aram. 

“You have rendered me a great service,” 
he said to Aram. 

When Aram asked him just how he had 
served him, Khalil took out his cigaret case 
and offered us each a cigaret. We told him 
we did not smoke, fearing the cigaret might 
be drugged. Just the same, Khalil lit his 
cigaret and smoked it. He was silent, he 
seemed worried. 


Aram asked the second time, “My friend 
Khalil, you seem worried. What is the 
matter?” 

“It’s nothing. I will tell you right away, 
Aram djan. The news is bad for us. At 
Arara, the British, together with the Ar- 
menians, have inflicted a great defeat on 
our army. The Turkish army has been 
shattered and is scattered. The British are 
in hot pursuit, trying to liquidate the rem- 
nants. Bulgaria has sued for peace. We, 
too, will be suing for peace. There is no 
way out since the Allied armies, reinforced 
by great forces from America, have at- 
tacked the Hindenburg line, have broken 
it and have defeated the Germans. They, 
too, are in a desperate situation. Before 
long, Germany, too, will surrender. The 
victory is yours. We have decided to aban- 
don this front and withdraw as far as Er- 
zeroum. After we have withdrawn, you 
are free to occupy all the vacated places. 
We might even be forced to surrender 
Erzeroum to you. I give you all these 
secrets as your old friend.” 

I marveled that a Turk should give us 
such highly important information in re- 
gard to developments which were unknown 
to us until then. Although, on the one 


hand, I was glad that at last we were 
about to achieve our aim, I could not ex- 
plain to myself why a Turk should tell all 
this to us. 

Finally Khalil unfolded what was on his 
mind. 

“Aram djan,” he said, “I told you that we 
must run away. And that is true. But there 
is one thing which worries us, especially 
me. That is, I am afraid that when the 
retreat starts, the Armenians will hit us 
in the rear.” 

“The Armenians don’t shoot a fleeing 
soldier in the back,” Aram replied. 

I was happy that Aram gave such a 
proud and chivalrous answer. 

“Aram dijan, if all were chivalrous like 
you, what you say would be true. But what 
can we expect? So much has happened 
that the Armenians might confuse the good 
with the bad. I have always been your 
friend. You know that.” 

“Yes I know,” Aram said. 

“But they might regard me like the 
others and might kill me,” Khalil persisted. 
“I beg of you only one thing.” 

“What is it? I will do anything that is 
within my power,” Aram replied. 

“I would ask you to give me an escort 
of two to three Armenians to lead me as 
far as Erzeroum and say, “This man is our 
friend, let no harm come to him’.” 

I was wondering how low a commander 
must be to think of only himself and 
jeopardize the lives of his troops. But I 
noticed that Aram was not concerned at 
all with this point, and wanted to be use- 
ful to his friend in every way. After a 
moment's pause, he said, 

“Khalil djan, I repeat, the Armenian 
never strikes a man in the back, especially 
a fleeing soldier. But you said something 
which has set me to thinking. So much 
wrong has been done that some infuriated 
Armenian might take his revenge on you, 
without considering who you are, whether 
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you are good or bad. You are quite right 
in that respect. I cannot guarantee that 
nothing will happen. As to giving you an 
escort of three .. .” 

Aram hesitated a moment, looking al- 
ternately at me and the ground. 

“You, Khalil, have made a request of me, 
after having made some important revela- 
tions. I, too, will make you a revelation 
and a request, as to an old friend. If you 
grant my request, I will grant yours.” 

I was shocked at this apparently sordid 
bargaining. 

Khalil raised his eyes and looked at 
Aram, somewhat hopeful, somewhat reas- 
sured. 

“Aram, you said youd do any thing 
within your power. I will do the same for 
you. If there’s anything you want which 
is within my power, I will gladly do it. Tell 
me your request.” 

“Khalil,” Aram said, “we need ammuni- 
tion more than anything else.” 

Upon this shocking revelation, I fixed 
my gaze on Aram. “What short-sightedness 
is this? What damning admission to the 
enemy?” The anger in my stare was ob- 
vious, but Aram still persisted. 

“I know you have vast amounts of am- 
munition at Kars,” he said to Khalil. “You 
will deliver this ammunition at a place 
designated by me. Upon receipt, I will give 
you an escort to take you to Erzeroum 
safely.” 

He then looked at me proudly, with the 
air of having scored a victory. 

“How can I deliver this ammunition from 
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Kars, since the present military commander 
of Kars is Keor Huseyyin Pasha, the great- 
est enemy of the Armenians?” Khalil re- 
plied in dismay. 

“Do your best, Khalil, Remove Huseyyin 
Pasha as soon as possible. Put that first on 
your agenda. Then deliver to me the entire 
ammunition at the designated place. After 
that I will give you four of my brave and 
trustworthy soldiers to escort you to Erze- 
roum.” 


“Very well, I will do it,” Khalil said, and 
again embracing Aram, he climbed into his 
car and raced to the Turkish border. 

I tried to argue with Aram about what 
he had done after Khalil’s departure, but 
Aram would not hear of it. Good or bad, he 
was determined to go through with his 
plan. My rank, naturally, did not permit 
me to contradict him. 

The next day we learned that Keor Hu- 
seyyin Pasha already had been transferred 
elsewhere. The same day we received : 
substantial quantity of the promised am- 
munition. 


“Do you see now?” Aram challenged 
me triumphantly. But I was still skeptical, 
because, if Khalil’s promise had any value, 
we should have received the whole of the 
ammunition of Kars. 

The next day we received another sub- 
stantial instalment of the promised ammu- 
nition, accompanied with a reminder of 
Aram’s promise. The same day Aram or- 
dered four of his bravest soldiers to escort 
Khalil, and deliver him safely to Erzeroum. 
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@ ARGUMENTS FOR AND AGAINST: 


SHALL WE CURB 
THE U. S. SUPREME COURT?! 


GEORGE P. RICE, JR. 


I 


Mr. Chairman, Distinguished Guests, 
Ladies and Gentlemen of the Symposium: 

My modest knowledge of Attic Greek 
tells me that during the Golden Age of 
Athens the word “symposium” referred to 
a drinking party devoted to conviviality 
and intellectual entertainment. But my 
dictionary warns me that the term has a 
more modern and accepted meaning today 
—a conference for the purpose of serious 
discussion on an assigned topic. I am go- 
ing on the assumption that these proceed- 
ings are governed by the second definition. 
Like the distinguished Members of the Bar 
and of the teaching profession now here, 
I am pleased to take part in deliberations 
centered upon one of the great issues of 
our time. This; of course, is the question, 
whether or not there exists a need to curb 
the judicial powers of the United States 
Supreme Court, and, if there be an affir- 
mative answer, to consider practical ways 
and means to that end. My aim is a cruise 
of the timber, presenting facts and argu- 
ments on both sides of the question. Like 
my colleagues, I feel a moral and intellec- 
tual obligation to share what I know with 
you. Soon you will be heard on this ques- 
tion from platform throughout the country. 
You will be molding and directing public 
opinion on it. And I need hardly say that 
an intelligent, responsible, and effective 
public opinion is the ultimate bulwark of 


our form of government. Hence, it is of 
first importance that we check our facts 
and draw from them only those inferences 
which are fairly and reasonably permissible. 

I intend that what I say will be useful 
to you. When I have finished, I hope to 
stand in the position of the English bar- 
rister who had argued a long summation in 
a case before a Lord of Equity. When 
counsel had concluded, the judge re- 
marked: “Sir, I have listened to you for 
four hours, and I am bound to say that I 
do not feel myself to be one bit the wiser 
for the experience.” To which the advocate, 
undaunted, replied: “Sir, I know that, but 
I had hoped you would be somewhat bet- 


ter informed.” 


Il 

Some Fundamental Assumptions. We 
Americans are dedicated to the proposition 
that the power in the people is sovereign. 
This view sustained by the language of the 
Founding Fathers in the United States 
Constitution, Article X: powers not dele- 
gated to the United States by the Consti- 
tution or prohibited by it to the States, are 
reserved to the States respectively, or to 
the people. All of us are conversant with 
the system of checks and balances estab- 


1 An address at The Indiana State College for 
es Terre Haute, Indiana, on Friday 
, November 13, 1959, by Dr. Rice, Mem 
«| te Indiana Bar, Bar, Professor of Speech in Butler 
University, and member of the law firm of 

Sharp, Davis & Rice. 
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lished by our forebears to prevent tyranny: 
A Congress, an Executive, and a Judiciary. 
The task of making laws was delegated to 
the first, their execution ot the second, and 
their interpretation to the third. Now, the 
powers delegated originally to the federal 
government were few and defined, while 
those of the states were numerous and in- 
definite. Strong local government was, and 
was intended to be, a vital force in Am- 
erican government. In the beginning the 
federal government was weak, the states 
powerful. Now that condition is reversed. 
Federal power of taxation has been respon- 
sible, for the most part. And we are re- 
minded by the course of these events of 
Lord Acton’s dictum that power corrupts, 
and absolute power corrupts absolutely. 
The role of The United States Supreme 
Court in the transfer of power from local 
and state agencies to federal has been the 
occasion for the present scrutiny of the 
High Court, its functions, and its decisions. 
Our examination takes place in an age the 
dominant characteristic of which is poli- 
tics, chiefly power politics, and its mood is 
revolutionary. We still seek an answer to 
the problem stated 2,500 years ago by 
Heraclitus of Ephesus: “The major prob- 
lem of human society is to combine that 
degree of liberty without which law is 
tyranny, with that degree of law without 
which liberty becomes license.” 


Let us now seek to asses the role of the 
High Court in the pursuit of this ideal. 
Art. ITI, Sec. 1 of The United States Con- 
stitution ordained that judicial power be 
vested in one supreme court and such in- 
ferior courts as Congress might from time 
to time establish. John Marshall, the great- 
est of our judges, felt that “It is emphati- 
cally the province and duty of the judicial 
department to say what the law is”. Mr. 
Justice Frankfurter defined more recently 
the scope and function of the Court in 
these words: “. . . responsibility for legis- 
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lation lies with the legislature, answerable 
as it is directly to the people, and the 
Court's only and very narrow function is 
to determine whether within the broad 
grant of authority vested in the legislature 
it has exercised a judgment for which rea- 
sonable justification can be offered.” 


The power to declare acts of Congress 
unconstitutional was laid down in Marbury 
v. Madison, and the duty to interpret the 
law was assumed by the Court in United 
States vs. Dickson. This was an assmption 
of very high prerogative indeed by the 
Court, and one may say that with the ex- 
ception of West Germany and perhaps 
Italy, its like is not to be found in Western 
society. 

We feel certain that the doctrine of sep- 
aration of powers is a good one, as it 
presently stands, but the fact that the 
writers of our Constitution gave priority 
of place to Congress and the Executive in 
that document should be pondered by this 
audience for its implications of relative 
value assigned. 


Il 

Arguments for Status Quo. The nine men 
who now constitute The United Supreme 
Court are already under substantial re- 
straints, and it is in order to examine these 
briefly as a prior condition to determina- 
tion of whether or not they are sufficient. 
There is first of all the great external force 
of public opinion, When laws become suf- 
ficiently repugnant to the majority, their 
enforcement becomes impractical, as wit- 
ness the Prohibition Amendment. Then 
there are internal restraints imposed by the 
Court, its decisions, procedures, and tra- 
ditions. The President alone nominates 
Justices and the Senate must confirm them. 
Its membership is not necessarily fixed at 
nine. The President may initiate action to 
add or subtract from their number. Under 
Lincoln there were ten; in earlier years 
only six. The Court is also subject to the 
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doctrine of stare decisis, that.is, it must. 


weigh cautiously the vast body of -prece- 
dents and be reasonably consistent with 
them. There is also. the requirement that 
an actual case or controversy exist for con- 
sideration. The Court will not render Ad- 
visory Opinions or consider theoretical 
problems as a guide to future action by 
Congress or the Executive. It is also sub- 
ject to the requirements of exacting pro- 
cedure, since it is a court of law. It has 
further the self-imposed restraint em- 
bodied in its power to grant or refuse cer- 
tiorari for review. It also obeys the rule 
that the work of state courts be examined 
only to guard federal law. There is little 
power of initiative save in matters judicial 
and procedural. 


In addition to the restraints named, there 
are others peculiarly within the control of 
the President: (1) he can declare martial 
law and so frustrate judicial action; (2) he 
can suspend, as Lincoln did, the Writ of 
Habeas Corpus; (8) he can transfer pris- 
oners out of a territorial jurisdiction of a 
given court; (4) he can secure change of 
venue in trials in given cases; and (5) he 
can revoke or amend orders pendente lite. 
In the final analysis, any court is helpless 
in the face of naked executive power, and 
no court can force the executive to under- 
take a particular action, even where he 
seems obliged. 


Finally, an analysis of the accepted pro- 
cedures of the Court may be said to argue 
against restraint. Litigants come for fair- 
ness and justice. The Court is the best 
agency yet devised to provide fair hearing 
for both points of view. It serves as a work- 
ing partner, even a goad, for the other 
main branches of government. It is 
time and money saving in its function of 
review. It has a quality of detachment, 
which if not perfect, is yet more fully de- 
veloped than in any other part of our fed- 
eral system. Its workings are subjected to 


close scrutiny-by lower courts, by the Bar, 


and. by the press. Its doings are reported 
in good metropolitan dailies for all to read. 


IV 


Arguments for Restraint. Today there is 
a great deal of uncertainty regarding the 
proper distribution of power between fed- 
eral and state authority. This is inevitable 
in a government operating upon the prin- 
ciples of federalism. But there is little 
doubt that the trend is more federal, less 
state power. Some have argued that The 
United States Supreme Court through its 
policy-making decisions in the great public 
as well as private causes it has decided is 
exercising a decisive influence in favor of 
concentrated power in Washington. It has 
been said, not without reason, that this is 
accomplished by means of cases decided 
under the Fourteenth Amendment, due 
process, free speech and association, the 
commerce clause, labor legislation, and the 
like. Let it be emphasized that while con- 
centrated power brings uniformity in its 
train, we Americans have ever exalted in- 
dividualism and free enterprise. There is 
good authority for the statement that in 
the past twenty-five years the High Court 
has pressed steadily for extension of fed- 
eral power. An examination of the Reports 
also shows that a number of landmark de- 
cisions of far-reaching influence have been 
decided by 5-4 votes of the Court. Too 
often, it is said, the Court has enacted the 
role of policy-maker without proper re- 
straint. One of the present Court, Mr. Jus- 
tice Black, has said that there are too many 
decisions on “notions” of policy and not 
enough on common law sense. Many of 
the opinions, too, show too much doubt 
among members. There is some evidence 
from the decisions that the Court has been 
impatient with the slow workings of the 
federal system, and it can be argued that 
there have been occasional but important 
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overruling of prior decisions which it is 
difficult to justify in public opinion and in 
law. 

No case for the imposition of restraints 
would be complete without reference to 
the results of The Conference of Chief Jus- 
tices of the several States which met in 
Pasadena in August of 1958. These Mem- 
bers of the Bench proposed four questions, 
the correct answers to which may well 
place our problem in fair perspective: 

1. Has the Court failed to maintain 
proper division of powers in the federal- 
state relation? 

2. Has the Court promoted the certainty 
and stability of the provisions of the law 
set forth in the Constitution and the 
Amendments? 

8. Has the Court exercised properly the 
need for judicial restraint in the use of its 
great powers, ie., has it distinguished 
between what the Constitution prescribes 
or permits and what the majority of the 
Court at a given time may consider desir- 
able or undesirable? 

4, Has the basic American concept of fed 
eralism and the preservation of local self- 
government been advanced or sustained by 
the Court? 


In an historic resolution, thirty-six Chief 
Justices of American States held that the 
High Court had not sustained its great 
trust. I advise you to read and study the 
report of this meeting in U. S. News and 
World Report, dated October 8, 1958, be- 
ginning on page 92. 

There are two other lesser matters to 
consider at this time and place. The first 
is the volume of business handled by the 
Court. In and about 1930 era under Mr. 
Chief Justice Hughes the Court handled 
between 150-200 cases per year; in the first 
year of Mr. Chief Justice Warren the total 
had sunk to 65, an alarming decrease. I 
cannot believe that our expanding political 
and economic structure failed to present 
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so few cases worthy of consideration by 
the High Court. It is also incumbent upon 
the President and the Senate to nominate 
and confirm only those men of highest 
moral, intellectual, and judicial attain- 
ments. Public opinion would have it that 
there has been an occasional tendency of 
the Executive to choose Justices upon the 
basis of political expediency rather than 
merit and experience. Neither does it pro- 
mote public confidence in decisions of the 
High Court when one reads, as he could 
have within the past few years, that the 
will of a Chief Justice, drawn by himself, 
was refused probate because of technical 
deficiencies. 


Vv 


Congress as the Final Arbiter. We have 
now reached the point where two pos- 
sibilities may be evaluated. The first is 
that we find no need for curb or restraint, 
in which case the negative is victor. But if 
we decide on the basis of arguments sub- 
mitted that some restraint is necessary, the 
question of its nature and agency arises. 
The terms of the national debate question 
assume that this power would be vested 
in the Congress, though I do not believe 
this is the only solution. (For example, a 
super-court of Chief Justices of the several 
states might be given power over certain 
types of cases of greatest importance.) But 
assuming that Congress is the logical 
agency, what are the arguments pro and 
con? In favor it can be argued that Con- 
gress is more representative in its thinking, 
more closely in touch with the rationale 
of its legislation, and that delegation by 
the Congress to a special committee of 
such appellate work would be practical. 
But arguments contra are much more nu- 
merous and convincing. The Congress 
lacks detachment from the issues. If it 
assumed the proposed power, it would be 
tantamount to making the Congress judge 
as well as party to the action, with lament- 
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able results to the adverse party. Neither 
does Congress have time for the task in- 
volved. There may be abuse of power by 
a Congressional committee which could 
never be countenanced in a Justice of the 
High Court. Neither would the Congress 
have the sense of continuity, objectivity, 
and legal tradition and practice required 
of High Court Members. In brief, the im- 
mensity of the task and the resources re- 
quired are beyond the scope of the Con- 
gress. For example, in 1775 there were only 
10,000 reported cases in English and Am- 
erican law. Today there are nearly 2,000,- 
000. Our law library today contains 600,000 
volumes. Today there is an enormous ap- 
paratus and body of law known as ad- 
ministrative procedural law. If we count 
federal and Indiana agencies, there now 
exist over 2,500 such agencies, with quasi- 
legislative and judicial power both in per- 
sonam and in rem. In sheer bulk and com- 
plexity the body of the law has grown to 
the point where only intense, talented, and 
life-long industry can master it. 


VI 


The Failure of the States. It is unques- 
tionably true that a proper balance between 
federal and state power no longer exists. 
But it is more probable to suppose that 
this inequality stems from the enormous 
power of taxation, wielded in Washington, 
rather than from any usurpation by the 
Hight Court. The Commission on Inter- 
Governmental Relations headed by former 
President Hoover has given us a formula 
which may serve to redress the imbalance: 
(1) Determine functions the several States 
can and will assume which the federal gov- 
ernment now performs or finances; (2) 
re-adjustment of federal and state income 
to this end; and (8) determination of func- 
tions and duties for the general welfare 
which both federal and state agencies per- 


form, and set the degree and limits of par- 
ticipation of each. 

That the several States themselves have 
been remiss, with serious implications. 
for our task can scarcely be denied. There 
are too many obsolete constitutions. Within 
the states themselves there is inadequate 
provision for local self-government of the 
level of county and municipal government. 
There has been serious failure to pro- 
vide equitable legislative reapportionment. 
There has been- overlapping of govern- 
mental units. There has been ineffective 
executive and administrative leadership 
due to lack of authority. 


Vil 


Conclusion. In the final analysis, the 
legal sovereign of our country is found in 
the amending power by the states and the 
national government. If the majority opin- 
ion is that the High Court has erred seri- 
ously in recent years and opinions, the 
ready remedy is constitutional amendment. 

In your own approach to this question 
I would suggest the following steps, not 
necessarily in the order in which they are 
given: 

1. A careful reading of the federal Con- 
stitution, especially Articles I, II, and III. 

2. The study of recent cases to the end 
that the thought processes and the lan- 
guage of the court be understood in rela- 
tion to the problems it is called upon to 
resolve. 

8. A review of the issues facing the 
Court and the nation about 1986 when 
President Roosevelt sought to “pack” the 
Court in order to obtain approval of the 
legislation he needed. 

4. A reading of selected Federalist Pa- 
pers, including No. 45, to the end that the 
aims and philosophies of the early con- 
tending parties of that era be understood 
as a background to the present question. 

5. Personal interviews with judges, law- 
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yers, and litigants to establish the climate 
of opinion in which they move, to discover 
their views and the bases upon which they 
rest. ; 


These are my concluding thoughts on 
this issue as they exist at present. It is my 
understanding that at some point in our 
program you will be privileged to ask 
questions of the speakers. I shall be glad 
to answer what I can, bearing in mind the 
conduct of Mr. Frank O’Connor, Deputy 
Secretary of State of The United States 
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Department of State in‘’a similar circum- 
stance. Mr. O'Connor had delivered an 
address on Russo-American relations. When 
he had finished, his auditors questioned 
him closely and critically. When they had 
done, the chairman rose to thank him and 
expressed the hope that there had been no 
“indiscreet questions.” Mr. O’Connor rose 
with a smile and an easy urbanity and 
replied: ““Mr. Chairman, we have a saying 
in the Department. There is no such thing 
as an indiscreet question. There are only 
indiscreet answers.” 
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@ IMPASSE STILL CONTINUES: 


IN THE AFTERMATH 
OF KHRUSHCHEV’S VISIT 


REUBEN DARBINIAN 


Words Versus the Proof 

The impasse in which the world found 
itself before Khrushchev’s visit to the 
United States still continues. Irrecon- 
cilable conflicts which existed between 
the Free West and the Communist camp 
still remain unchanged. Pressing inter- 
national issues (Berlin, Germany, con- 
trol of armaments, etc.) still are a men- 
ace to world’s peace and remain unre- 
solved. The cold war which men wanted 
to remove as soon as possible shows no 
sign of lifting, nor even of relaxing. 

And yet it is thought that something 
has been changed in the international 
climate after the Khrushchev—Eisen- 
hower meeting. 

Some are quite optimistic because 
they believe personal conversations 
among the big chiefs of the world will 
bring about a more or less satisfactory 
solution to the issues which threaten 
the peace of the world, and if not make 
a complete end, they will at least tan- 
gibly lighten the pressure of the cold 
war. 

Others, who are not so optimistic, 
think that the Eisenhower-Khrushchev 
meeting has at least given us a new 
lease on life, if not completely to solve, 
at least to render harmless those issues 
which immediately threaten the peace. 

Still others, the most pessimistic, and 
perhaps the most realistic, insist 


Khrushchev has no peaceful intentions 
at all, and his insistance on a summit 
meeting is nothing but a dangerous 
game to disarm the free world, if not 
physically, at least psychologically, to 
pursue the Communist conspiracy 
against the free world all the more 
easily. 

Many have apparently been greatly im- 
pressed by Khrushchev’s formal acceptance 
of the principle of a peaceful solution of 
all international issues in his meeting with 
Eisenhower. 

Such thinkers fail to remember, however, 
that more than ten years ago the Soviet 
Union accepted this principle far more 
solemnly, and with a deeper commitment, 
when she put her signature under the 
United Nations’ Charter. The signature 
however did not stop the Soviet from 
launching the Korean War, nor did it stop 
Khrushchev, after taking over the power, 
from creating the Berlin crisis or dangling 
rockets right and left, and breathing war 
on those nations which refused to conform 
to his demands. 

Moreover, after his meeting with Eisen- 
hower in which he agreed on the principle 
of peaceful solution, he hastened to Peking 
where he declared that the principle did 
not apply to “liberational”, “civil”, or “in- 
ternal” wars. This gave China the right 
to wage war against Nationalist China to 
“liberate” Formosa. It meant the Commu- 
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nists have the right to wage “civil wars” in 
non-communist countries in order to “lib- 
erate” the people, as they are now doing 
in Laos. And since the danger to a general 
war at present stems from precisely this 
kind of local wars, we may confidently say 
that Khrushchev’s promise is absolutely 
worthless,simply calculated to lull to sleep 
the public opinion of the free world. 

Western countries were also greatly com- 
forted by Khrushchev’s delaying action in 
the matter of Berlin, until the four big 
powers came to an agreement on it. Mean- 
while Khrushchev made it eminently clear 
that the negotiations shall not continue 
indefinitely. 

This means, if an agreement is not 
reached in the near future, Khrushchev 
will be free arbitrarily to present to the 
Big Three of the West another ultimatum 
for the evacuation of Berlin, by arguing 
that negotiations cannot go on indefinitely. 

If, before the Eisenhower-Khrushchev 
meeting, it was only the leftists who were 
optimistic about East-West relations, now 
a palpable segment of the governmental 
circles of the free world have been infected 
by the same optimism. 

Unfortunately, such optimism is based 
only on hypotheses. One of these hypothe- 
ses is, that the Soviet rulers are as much 
afraid of a world war as are the rulers of 
the West, because they, too, realize the 
enormity of the destruction which a world 
war under present conditions can cause, 
namely, they too will go down together 
with the enemy. 

This supposition ignores the fact that 
Khrushchev is Lenin’s faithful disciple. 
And Lenin’s dogma postulates the inevi- 
tability of war between the communist 
and non-communist worlds and that, with- 
out war the final victory of communism 
can never be assured. 

We are not unaware of the “new” theory 


which Khrushchev divulged in the last 
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Congress of the Communist Party, accord- 
ing to which communism already had 
made such far reaching conquests, and 
seized such positions, that they could 
easily “bury” the capitalist world without 
a war. The gist of this theory is, the Com- 
munists now hope to realize their final 
aims without war, but in the event of 
failure, they will never hesitate to precipi- 
tate a world war, if they feel themselves 
stronger than the West. 


Furthermore, the view prevalent in some 
quarters that Khrushchev and his associates 
are really afraid of the West because the 
latter may resort to war in order to destroy 
international communism is wrong. Khrush- 
chev and his associates are not so naive 
as to entertain such a notion. They know 
very well that the West will never start a 
war against them, and that war will come 
only when they themselves start it directly 
or indirectly. 

When the Khrushchevs constantly talk 
about western (especially American) rock- 
ets, and when they wage their propaganda 
in such a manner as to pretend that they 
are afraid of the West and when they ap- 
pear pacifists, they do so simply to iustify 
their colossal armaments in the eyes of 
their peoples. Otherwise those peoples 
suffering under the Soviet yoke would 
never reconcile themselves to the insuffer- 
able privations which they are enduring 
as a result of those armaments. 

Another motive of the Soviet’s present 
extraordinary pacifism has to do with eco- 
nomics. The Soviet wants the West’s aid 
for the ralization of its seven year economic 
plan in the shortest time possible. The 
Soviet needs machines and materials which 
the West can supply, but which can also 
be used for military purposes. Naturally 
the export of such materials from the West 
to Russia is prohibited. By showing himself 
pacifist, Khrushchev hopes that the West 
will lift the restrictions on export and he 
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will be in a position sooner to “bury” the 
capitalist world with her own aid. Appar- 
ently Khrushchev hopes that the West, 
under pressure of public opiz.ion, will ac- 
cept his false pacifism for real, and with- 
out any basic concession on his part, will 
supply the tools and the materials for the 
success of the Soviet seven year economic 
plan. 

Lastly, most important of all, Khrush- 
chev himself feels the enormous weight of 
perpetual armaments and the necessity of 
its curtailment, There is no doubt that, for 
the Soviet Union which is much poorer 
than the United States, the weight of ar- 
maments is incomparably heavier. While 
the United States can afford to keep pace 
with the armaments and at the same time 
enable its people to live, not only without 
privations, but actually in prosperous 
abundance, the Soviet is obliged to arm 
itself at the cost of its people's suffering 
sacrifices. 


On the other hand, in its effort to per- 
petuate its power and to conquer the 
world, the Soviet has never been guided 
by such petty mundane considerations as 
the people’s welfare. She has sacrificed 
millions of lives in the name of “World 
Revolution,” and has kept the greater part 
of her people in a state of semi-starvation, 
privation and suffering, solely for the en- 
hancement of her military power. Even 
now, while talking about meeting the im- 
mediate needs of the people, and raising 
the standard of living to the level of the 
United States, still Khrushchev appro- 
priates the largest share of the Soviet 
budget to military purposes, directly or 
indirectly. 

True, recently, under pressure of the 
higher echelons of the state and party 
machinery, Khrushchev has been forced to 
pay greater attention to the people's crying 
needs. But he cannot, and shall never be 
able to create a truly satisfactory economic 


condition for the great masses of his peo- 
ple, if he does not abandon his communist 
plan of world conquest, and if he does not 
put a stop to the cold war which the Soviet 
started. 

Undoubtedly, even without this much, 
Khrushchev could improve the economic 
lot of his people if he were prepared to 
make the necessary concessions to lighten 
the weight of armaments. The fact is, he 
cannot make these just concessions de- 
manded by the free world without jeopar- 
dizing the safety of his dictatorial rule. 


Why Disarmament Is Impossible 
Just Now 


Following the last war, as known, many 
conferences were held for the limitation of 
armaments, with the Soviet’s participation. 
Yet all these conferences did not produce 
a single positive result. 

The reason for these repeated failures, 
year after year, was the fact that the Soviet, 
although agreeing in principle on disarma- 
ments, in reality did not make the most 
necessary concession which could make 
disarmament possible, and to this day she 
is opposed to international controls for dis- 
armament. 

True, she has agreed in principle to 
controls. True, she even has agreed to 
foreign inspection within her borders. But 
she has made these concession on such 
terms which make both the control and the 
inspection valueless. She demands: 

a) Only a limited number of inspection 
centers; 

b) That the greater part, at least an 
important part, of the inspectors within her 
borders shall be Soviet citizens; 

c) That in case of a violation of the dis- 
armament agreement, the matter shall be 
taken up in the United Nations Security 
Council where she has the right of Veto, 
namely, where she can easily obviate any 
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decision by her veto when the culprit is 
herself. 

Curiously enough, when the western 
powers object to such terms and demand, 
not illusory, but real inspection, the Soviet 
representatives, headed by Khrushchev, 
cry out in holy horror that by doing so the 
West wants to spy on the Soviet and un- 
cover her secrets. They advance this ri- 
diculous objection in such manner as if 
the inspection demanded by the West 
would apply only to the Soviet. The fact 
of the matter is, the Western powers want 
the same kind of inspection for themselves 
as well, and yet they are not afraid of any 
Soviet snooping within their borders to 
ferret out their secrets. 

If the Soviet government’s desire for 
disarmament is sincere, why should she be 
afraid of a real international inspection? 
Is it not true that said inspection equally 
applies to the free world? How else can 
we be sure that a deceitful government 
like the Soviet will not continue to arm, 
while the western powers are disarming? 

And by what sort of logic the Soviet 
demands that the Western governments 
trust her, without international controls, 
that they curtail their armaments when 
they have no assurance that she will not 
deceive them again, as she has done count- 
less times to date, despite the solemn pacts 
which she has signed? 


However, the inflexible demand of the 
Western powers is essentially necessary 
because the Soviet Union is a closed coun- 
try, surrounded by an Iron Curtain, cut 
off from free communication with the free 
world, and with no freedom of speech, 
assembly, travel or inter-communication 
inside the country. Inside the Iron Curtain, 
in the artificial darkness of its creation, the 
Soviet is free to arm as she pleases. The 
Western countries on the other hand, being 
open countries, shall never be able to arm 
secretly, because their free press, their 
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external and internal communication, make 
secret arming prohibitive, especially when 
such arming is in contravention to signed 
treaties. 

Naturally, as in the case of free coun- 
tries, the interests of the Soviet govern- 
ment, too, makes the lightening of the 
armaments weight imperative, a weight 
which has now assumed staggering propor- 
tions. To lighten this weight, the Soviet 
government does not, is afraid, to pay the 
price which the Western powers are pre- 
pared to pay, namely, to open their bor- 
ders to foreign inspectors, in such manner, 
and to such axtent, that they shall be able 
to enact real inspection. 

There is so much fraud in the conduct 
and the propaganda of the Soviet that she 
is afraid the free travel of foreign inspec- 
tors inside her borders may in a measure 
lift the Iron Curtain and give the free 
world a peep inside. She is afraid those 
inspectors will uncover things which she 
wants to hide at all cost, if she is to keep 
up her deception. 


On the other hand, the Soviet people 
itself, coming in contact with the foreign 
inspectors, will learn quite a few interest- 
ing things in regard to the behavior and 
the actions of their government. 

Lastly, there is the serious question of 
ideological aims. The Soviet has not re- 
signed, does not want to, and cannot resign 
her basic aim of world conquest. She wants 
to disarm her antagonists in order to con- 
quer them all the more easily. And that 
can happen only when there is no real 
foreign inspection, or a very limited in- 
spection, for in that case only can she de- 
ceive peoples by propaganda or manufac- 
ture forbidden arms in the dark, or to try 
to take her opponents by surprise. 

There is, however, a far greater obstacle 
to the realization of real disarmament. The 
irrefutable historical truth is armaments 
are not a cause but only an effect of the 
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present international tension, as they have 
ever been. The real cause of the perpetual 
armament race is political, specifically, the 
irreconcilable conflicts among govern- 
ments. 


There is no question that, once these 
political conflicts are removed, the con- 
tingency of armaments will automatically 
disappear. If the Free West and the Com- 
munist East could arrive at a satisfactory 
compromise on the most pressing and dan- 
gerous political issues, such as Berlin, the 
unification of Germany, the liberation of 
the forcibly sovietlized countries of Eastern 
Europe, the Middle East, Tibet, Laos, 
Korea, Formosa, and the. Indo-Chinese 
border dispute, the problem of disarma- 
ment would be greatly solved. 

One need not be a prophet to predict 
that, as long as Germany is left divided in 
the heart of Europe, or the peoples of 
Eastern Europe remain in captivity, the 
dangerous international tension will inevi- 
tably continue. 

Moreover, as long as there are peoples 
in Asia and Africa who are not free to 
possess the government of their choice and 
are subject to the foreign yoke, the dan- 
gers which threaten the peace shall never 
disappear, and these dangers will render 
armament inevitable. 

There is no question that Khrushchev’s 
proposition before the United Nations As- 
sembly in New York was-nothing but pro- 
paganda, the same as Litvinov proposed 
in the League of Nations in Geneva many 
years ago. It may confidently be stated 
that, aside from Communist China, the 
Soviet is the last government which can 
efford seriously to tolerate total disarma- 
ment, not only because she entertains ag- 
gressive aims against the free countries, 
but because she is in perpetual cold and 
not so cold war with all the peoples she 
has subjugated. Why? Because the Soviet 
police is not enough to protect the power 


which she has won by force of arms. She 
needs a regular army and a fleet of tanks 
and planes to keep her conquered people 
in line. “ 
Khrushchev’s False Statements 

From the general attitude of the Soviet 
government, as well as from the public 
statements of Khrushchev, it is plain that 
it will be impossible to solve any political 
issue which is the cause of present inter- 
national tension, generally characterized as 
the cold war. Even the issue of Berlin will 
not find a satisfactory solution as long as 
the reunification of Germany remains a 
moot question, something which Krush- 
chev will not even hear at present. 

The reason is very plain. Patently, under 
present conditions, a united Germany will 
be wholly anti-communist as against the 
hitherto only Western sector. 

The greatest success which the West 
can contemplate at present as regards Ber- 
lin is the temporary insurance of that city’s 
two million population’s free life and free 
communication, together with the preser- 
vation of the rights of the three Big powers 
there. That, however, will probably be 
possible only by making a series of con- 
cessions to the Soviet government. But 
when we note that the probabilities of 
armaments limitation are far from encour- 
aging, we may confidently predict that the 
Summit meeting of the Big Four on which 
some have reposed such great hopes, will 
scarcely produce any tangible positive 
result. 

Naturally, for the sake of appearances, 
there will be flamboyant declarations, 
agreements “in principle,” and even one or 
two practical decisions in regard to non- 
essential issues. We may be sure, however, 
that not a single important issue will be 
solved by the top level conversations of 
the Big Four. 

This is true, because the Soviet 2t pres- 
ent feels itself too strong militarily to de- 
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sire to make any important concessions. 
On the other hand, without any important 
concessions it is impossible to arrive at an 
agreement with the West which, likewise, 
feels itself sufficiently strong to make con- 
cessions without anything in return. 

As long as the Soviet felt herself weaker 
than the West, the latter could hope to 
‘wrest some concessions from her, but now 
that the Soviet is sending rockets to the 
moon, as long as she excels the West in 
this area, she will make peace only on her 
terms. 

True, the Soviet is not sufficiently strong 
to drive the West to surrender, or defeat 
the West in a war. The West may be 
weaker than the Soviet in rockets, but she 
is stronger in other areas, and in case of 
war, she can inflict devastating blows on 
the Soviet. 

In reality, from the military standpoint, 
there is an imposing balance of power be- 
tween the two camps at present, something 
which cannot be easily ignored by both 
sides. This balance, by virtue of the un- 
precedentally awsome destructiveness of 
modern weapons of war, forces both sides 
to avoid a recourse to war to resolve the 
issues which divide them, neither does it 
make them disposed to resolve their dif- 
ferences by mutual concessions. 

In a situation like this the only logical, 
and at the same time acceptable, solution 
for both sides could be an honest agree- 
ment to live side by side in peace, provided 
both sides will not interfere in each other's 
internal affairs, directly or indirectly. 

Khrushchev has shown this way by his 
constant reiteration of the necessity of 
peaceful co-existence of the two opposing 
systems (Communist and Capitalist). If 
only Khrushchev was sincere, the free 
world would only be happy. 

Unfortunately, in talking about co- ex- 
istence, Khrushchev, like his predecessor 
Stalin, will never give up his basic inten- 
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tion to conquer the other side, or in his 
words, “to bury them.” For instance, he 
will never give up the subversive activity 
of his agents and the Communist parties 
in all the countries of the free world. He 
wants to feel free to continue the revolu- 
tionary activities of his agents through 
clandestine channels. 

However, Khrushchev will not be satis- 
fied with even this much. While trying to 
reserve his perfect freedom to conspire 
against the social order of the free coun- 
tries, he wants to shackle the hands of the 
West, so that the latter will even be 
deprived of the right to pray, for instance, 
for the liberation of the peoples of Eastern 
Europe who are writhing under Khrush- 
chev’s yoke. 

The readers will of course remember 
how Khrushchev fumed and foamed a few 
months ago when the United States Gov- 
ernment proclaimed a “Prayer Week” for 
the liberation of captive nations of Europe. 
Only recently, in his great political speech 
in a session of the Supreme Soviet, he re- 
verted to this question, expressing his great 
displeasure, indicating once again how the 
American “Prayer Week” had struck the 
Soviet’s Achilles’ heel. 

According to Khrushchev’s reasoning, 
what the Soviet already has won is theirs, 
final and irrevocable. Any innocent desire 
for change in this conection is absolutely 
nonpermissible, and even condemnable in 
their eyes. At the same time, what is in 
the hands of the Free World must be sub- 
ject to radical changes. And more, it is at 
once permissible and non-condemnable 
that the Soviet extend every aid to the 
communists of the free world to overthrow 
their free society. 

Khrushchev’s last speech in the Supreme 
Soviet, although far more mild and “paci- 
fistic” than usual, in essence, is full of dis- 
simulations which make his pacifism per- 
fectly doubtful. This is what he said: 
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“We have no basis of fear that the peo- 
ples of socialist (Communist) countries 
can ever be tempted by the capitalistic 
Satan and relinquish socialism.” 

If this were true, why should the Khrush- 
chevs be afraid of free elections in those 
countries which they control? Why should 
they deprive those peoples of the freedoms 
of speech, of press, of worship, free as- 
sembly and free travel? And lastly, why 
should they not give their peoples the right 
freely to receive and read the newspapers 
and the books of the free world, listen to 
the broadcasts of foreign radio stations, 
and why should they spend huge sums of 
money to obviate the free intercommuni- 
cation between the communist countries 
and the free world? 

In his same speech Khrushchev delib- 
erately dissimulates once again when he 
says: 

“Anyone who refuses to accept peaceful 
co-existence between the communist and 
capitalist systems is really a warmonger.” 


The fact is, the so-called capitalist world 
would be happy if what the Khrushchevs 
want was truly peaceful co-existence. 

As we have seen, unfortunately, under 
cover of peaceful co-existence, the Khrush- 
chevs want to keep their freedom to con- 
spire against the capitalist world, to dis- 
rupt from within the free democratic order 
of those peoples through the clandestine 
activities of communists and their fellow- 
travelers, hogtying the while the capitalist 
countries so that they shall not do the same 
in Communist countries. 

Significant in Khrushchev’s last speech 
is the following flagrant chicanery which 
he has shamelessly expressed on more than 
one occasions: 

“Ideological questions cannot be re- 
solved by force. It is not possible to impose 
by force the ideology of one country upon 
another.” 

Here, we are tempted to ask: Was it not 


by force that the communists of Russia 
took over the power? Was it not by force 
that they dispersed the Constitutional As- 
sembly of Russia which had been elected 
by the free will of the people? An imposing 
body in which they were a minority? Was 
it not by force that the Lenins and the 
Stalins and the Khrushchevs imposed, and 
to this day impose, their ideas on the peoples 
of Russia? How else could they have de- 
nied these hapless peoples their right to 
free speech, free press, free assembly, 
travel and intercommunication? Was it not 
by force that the Soviets established com- 
munist regimes in the countries of eastern 

Europe, and is it not by force that they 

still maintain those regimes? 

After all. what is the fundamental creed 
of international communism, if not to seize 
the power in all free countries by deceit 
and conspiracy, and when these fail, by 
brute force? 

Were this not the case, there would not 
be now a single communist country on the 
face of the earth. Is it not an irrefutable 
fact that there is not a sungle country on 
the face of the globe which has accepted 
the communist regime, much less the com- 
munist ideology, by peaceful means, by 
the will of the majority of the people? 

Is Competition Possible When the Two 
Sides Are Not on Equal Ground? 
Khrushchev has often challenged the 

United States to enter into a peaceful com- 
petition with the Soviet Union, and each 
time he does not fail to proclaim boastfully 
that they will come out victors. The peace- 
ful competition will demonstrate the su- 
periority of the Soviet system. 

The trouble is, Khrushchev does not 
understand, or does not want to under- 
stand that any competition presupposes an 
equal ground, otherwise such competition 
proves nothing. 

Indeed, what competition can there be 
between communist and free democratic 
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systems when there is not free exchange of 
communication, when the Soviet doors and 
the windows are tightly closed against the 
ideas of free and democratic West while 
the latter leaves its doors and windows 
wide open for the infiltration of Communist 
ideas. 


What competition can be expected be- 
tween two systems when Khrushchev’s 
dictatorial government is in a position 
freely to exploit the slave labor of subject 
peoples while powerful labor organizations 
in the free West (especially in the United 
States) where no state monopoly exists 
and where labor enjoys all sorts of free- 
doms, can dictate the terms of labor, and 
can prevent any kind of unscrupulous ex- 
ploitation—something which the Labor of 
the Soviet Union, shackled as it in every 
‘way, is absolutely powerless to effectuate? 

When we speak of the pacifism of the 
Khrushchevs, we must not forget that the 
fundamental creed of communism is the 
class struggle, and class struggle, as Marx 
and Lenin understood it, means nothing 
but the perpetual internal civil strife 
among all the nations. 

It is a universally known fact that the 
Soviet government, despite its dictatorial 
rule in Russia for more than forty years, 
still is at war with the greater part of the 
peoples which it made subject to its rule, 
even if that war is under cover. Otherwise, 
it would not have kept those peoples in 
captivity to this day, nor would it have 
surrounded them with an Iron Curtain. 
Otherwise it would not be afraid of its 
people and would not deprive them of 
their elementary freedoms. 

How then can we believe a government 
which is at constant warfare with its cap- 
tive peoples, a government which tries to 
lull to sleep the public opinion of the 
world, as well as the public opinion of its 
people by saying that it has resigned force 
as a means of resolving international dis- 
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putes? How can ‘we believe the Khrush- 
chevs as long as the international com- 
munism which they direct has not given up 
its plan to conquer the whole world, and 
as long as, in moments of indiscretion, they 
threaten to “bury” the “capitalist” West? 

Some have put great hopes in the con- 
troversy between Communist Russia and 
China, and to prove their wishful thinking, 
they cite a few trivial “proofs”. But even 
if these trivial citations, published in the 
newspapers of the free world, were true, 
they are not remotely sufficient to prove 
that the relations of these two giant com- 
munist allies are already strained, soon to 
break out in open hostility. 

True, it cannot be denied that the in- 
terests of Russian and China are potentially 
antagonistic. Obviously, if there are two 
neighboring countries on the globe which 
inevitably will enter into mortal combat, 
the first in line are Russia and China. Suf- 
fice it to note that China, on a common 
frontier of 3,000 miles with Russia, has a 
fast growing population of 650 million, 
whereas, on the Russian side of the border 
there are the vast stretches of Siberia 
which are almost uninhabited as compared 
to China. 

Moreover, China will never forget that 
Tsarist Russia took away from her an im- 
portant part of Siberia while Soviet Russia 
has buccaneered Manchuria, has taken 
possession of exterior Mongolia and Tanna 
Touva and has brought under her economic 
control the Province of Sinkiang, one of 


‘the richest in China. 


It should be noted, however, that China 
is not strong enough yet to antagonize 
Russia whom she needs economically and 
militarily. 

True, with the aid of Russia, China has 
become stronger than before, but not yet 
strong enough to cross swords with her 
great Communist ally whose association 
greatly enhances and strengthens her po- 
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sition in the world both economically and 
militarily. For the victory of international 
communism directed by Moscow, the 
Russo-Chinese cooperation is an impera- 
tive necessity, at least in view of the 
present world situation, 

Therefore, when there is talk of Russo- 
Chinese enmity at present or in the near fu- 
ture, we may be sure that, no matter what 
the differences between these two giants 
at present, they shall never break off be- 
cause they both are vitally interested in 
sticking together. It is an altogether dif- 
ferent thing when it comes to the future. 
It is the future of Russo-Chinese relations 
which looks very ominous. 

During the past few years a great deal 
of enthusiasm has been engendered not 
only among the leftist segment of the peo- 
ples of the West, but among governmental 
circles, around the so-called “cultural ex- 
changes.” Many have been convinced that 
the hitherto made exchanges have greatly 
contributed to the mutual recognition of 
the two opposing sides. 

Yet if we set aside the American and 
Soviet Fairs in Moscow and New York of 
a few months ago, it is safe to say that the 
cultural exchanges to date preeminently 
have served the cause of Soviet propa- 
ganda. The West in general, and the 
United States in particular, have benefited 
precious little from these exchanges, but 
they have even suffered from the political 
or psychological viewpoint. 

To understand this, we should note that 
formerly there was a low opinion of Soviet 
cultural values in the West, while in the 
United States they were even held in con- 
tempt. But when Moscow began to send 
to Europe its best known singers, choral 
groups, pianists, violinists and ballets they 
easily succeeded in winning universal ad- 
miration and to raise greatly the opinion 
of western people in regard to the art of 
Soviet Union. 


True, that art with all its greatness ex- 
isted also in the days of the Tsarist regime. 
It is true that the Soviet government has 
played no special role in the high standard 
of that art. But the very fact that art comes 
from the despised Soviet Union raises the 
prestige of the Soviet Union in the eyes of 
the simple-minded multitudes of the West, 
and engenders a more psychologically fa- 
vorable attitude toward the Soviet. 

On the other hand, in the Soviet Union, 
despite the highly critical and even hostile 
communist propaganda, there always ex- 
isted a very high opinion of Western art. 
Consequently, the artists and the orchestras 
from Europe and America could not add 
much to the already existing high opinion. 
Besides, the governments of America and 
Western Europe do not attribute the ex- 
cellence of their art to their own merits as 
the Soviet government was wont to, and 
still does so shamefully. 

The only cultural exchange from which 
the West profited politically and psycho- 
logically was the American exposition of 
last summer in Moscow. That exposition 
could not fail to make a profound impres- 
sion on the people of Moscow, putting the 
knife to Soviet lies about the United States. 

It is exceedingly doubtful, therefore, 
that the Soviet will ever tolerate another 
exposition of that kind either in Moscow 
or in any other Soviet city. 

It may confidently be stated that, as 
long as the Soviet government opposes the 
free exchange of periodicals, books radio 
broadcasts and ideas which come under 
the category of cultural exchange, such 
exchange between the Communist East 
and the Free West will essentially serve 
to raise the Soviet prestige to the detriment 
of the West. 

Only Safe Road to Peace Is 
Destruction of Dictatorships 

Often when objection is made to per- 

sonal meetings of the chiefs of East and 
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West, the customary retort is advanced: 
“It is better that they talk, rather than 
fight.” 

Very true. Yet it is equally true that such 
conversations can have real meaning only 
when they produce positive results other- 
wise they will bring about great disillu- 
sionment and disappointment, something 
which is highly dangerous in the present 
world situation. 


Unfortunately, the bitter experience of 
past conversations and negotiations with 
the Soviet chiefs have never proved en- 
couraging. Today, if the Soviet leaders 
were sincere in their desire to resolve the 
pressing issues between East and West 
through mutual concessions, the matter 
could easily be negotiated through their 
foreign ministers or even their ambassa- 
dors. Moreover, there is not a single indi- 
cation that the Soviet leaders are inclined 
to make any palpable concessions in re- 
turn for the concessions which they de- 
mand from the West. Khrushchev’s deci- 
sive statements in the recent session of the 
Supreme Soviet inspire no hopes in this 
direction, regardless of his extraordinarily 
conciliatory tone about a peaceful coex- 
istenec with the West. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that some 
of the Western leaders say, “It is better 
not to make agreements at all than to make 
them at the cost of unilateral concessions 
to the Soviet.” 

It is undeniable, however, that personal 
meetings among big chiefs (like the Eisen- 
hower-Khrushchev meeting), or conferen- 
ces of the Big Four chiefs (as it is being 
planned now), may serve to gain time in 
postponing dangerous crises, such as the 
case of Berlin which was postponed as a 
result of the Ejisenhower - Khrushchev 
meeting. 

But this could have been of great value 
if only it were not Khrushchev himself 
who precipitated the crisis, or if we had 
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any assurance that, after the solution of the 
Berlin crisis, Khrushchev will not create 
new crises by artificial means. 

Unfortunately, not only we have no as- 
surance about this, but there is every 
probability that, despite the summit con- 
ferences, the Soviet will create ever new 
crises and will not leave mankind alone. 
This she will do to realize her plan of com- 
munist world domination, a plan which she 
has never abandoned. 


By creating dangerous crises like Berlin, 
the Khrushchevs strive to achieve new, 
even if small, conquests by wresting ever 
new concessions from the peaceful West. 
It is by making these concessions, step by 
step, and peacefully, that the West can 
win temporary agreements in the name of 
the peace. 

Therefore, these so-called summit con- 
ferences may perhaps postpone for a time 
the dangerous, even if small, crises of the 
Soviet’s creation, and this only in case the 
West is ready to make never ending con- 
cessions to the Khrushchevs. 


Endless postponements do not, however, 
resolve local problems as long as the fun- 
damental and universal crisis, brought 
about by international communism which 
threatens the peace of the world, headed 
by “peaceful” Khrushchevs, continues to 
torment mankind. 

No great political sagacity is needed to 
see that humanity will never be able to 
emerge from this impasse as long as the 
balance of power betewen the two camps 
remains unchanged. This situation may 
change, however, if (a) one or the other 
of the conflicting parties gains an over- 
whelming military and economic superior- 
ity, something which is exceedingly im- 
probable at present, or (b) in the event 
the communist world undergoes a radical, 
or at least palpable, internal change which, 
in turn, will bring about a radical change 
in the foreign policy of the Soviets. 
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Permanent peace on earth is simply an 
illusion at present, even if because many 
nations, great or small, despite their in- 
tensely natural pacifism, find themselves 
in the grip of tyrants who, from their basic 
convictions, are enemies of the peace and 
are bent on conquering the whole world 
in the name of international communism. 


Dictatorships and free democracies can- 
not live long peacefully side by side. This 
is true because the peoples of tyrannical 
countries alwasy strive to liberate them- 
selves, and as long as there are free demo- 
cratic countries in the world, they will 
inspire these enslaved peoples with the 
infectious example of their very existence. 
As long as this is true, the dictators shall 
always feel themselves sitting on a volcano 
and will be forced to follow an adventur- 
ous policy toward the outside world and 
at the same time to keep their peoples in 
a state of perpetual terror of cold and hot 
wars, as well as to perpetuate their ter- 
roristic regime. 

This explains the motivation of com- 
munist aggressive policy. Communist ag- 
gression is motivated not only by ideology, 
but by considerations of self-preservation. 
Communist dictators will feel themselves 
safe only when the communist rule is ex- 
tended over all the nations of the world. 

The communists naively think that only 
when the whole world comes under their 
domination will it be possible to establish 
a permanent peace. But this is only a 
dream. 

First of all, it should be noted that any 
kind of dictatorship carries within itself 
the germs of eventual disintegration, mani- 
fested in a fierce struggle for the power. 
It is essentially in communist dictatorship in 
which, although theoretically it is the party 
that rules, but in reality it is among lead- 
ing individuals that the fight takes place, 
fierce and often bloody, to establish the 
monopoly of power. On the other hand, 


the peoples of the dictatorships can change 
a regime which has become insufferable 
for them, only through a resort to force 
and bloody struggles. If this is true (and 
it is true) of the Soviet Union, what will 
be the condition of the whole world when 
all the nations fall under the rule of com- 
munist dictators? 

Secondly, the eloquent example of Jugo- 
slavia’s Tito is before us, a communist 
country which does not want to be domi- 
nated by Moscow but wants to be inde- 
pendent. Who can guarantee that there 
will not be future Tito’s or similar dicta- 
tors, if some day the communist regime 
becomes universal? True, the war between 
Stalin and Tito never exceeded the propor- 
tions of a cold war, but whocan guarantee 
that that cold war could not have been 
converted into a hot war if Tito had been 
the dictator of a great country? 

Third, even today the relations between 
the two communist giants — Russia and 
China — are frought with the probabilities 
of a fierce future clash. If tomorrow the 
menace of capitalism which threatens both 
is removed, it will be a miracle if these 
two Frankesteins will not fling at each 
other's throat. 

The testimony of history refutes the as- 
sumption that identity of political, eco- 
nomic, social and even religious affirma- 
tions is a guarantee for a future coopera- - 
tive society or peaceful coexistence. The 
history of Christianity is full of examples 
of the most bloody fratricidal wars. Suffice 
it to recall only the Thirty Years War be- 
tween the Catholics and the Protestants in 
the heart of Europe. The same is true of 
the history of Islam, as witness the fierce 
conflicts between the Shiyyas and the 
Siunnis. 

Therefore, even if someday communism 
should succeed in dominating the whole 
world, we may be sure that even before 
the communist victory is assured, the com- 
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munist leaders will fall among themselves 
in a fierce struggle over the mastery of 
the power, assuredly under the pretext of 
varying interpretations of communism. 

We repeat, where there is dictatorship, 
especially the medern type of dictatorship, 
there the issue of the mastery of power will 
be resolved by resource to force, because 
in a dictatorship change of the regime or 
even the transfer of power is impossible 
through peaceful means, because there are 
no peaceful ways, which have been laid 
out by law and tradition. 

Consequently, any kind of dictatorship, 
even if it should succeed to extend its rule 
over the whole world, cannot bring either 
real unity or give mankind a permanent 
peace. If any unity and peace shall ever 
come to the world, that shall come only 
through the road of liberty. 
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Why? Because it is only in a free demo- 





cratic society that changes of regimes can © 


be affected without force. Only in a free 
society changes may be achieved by peace- 
ful means, by the decisive will of the peo- 


ple, expressed through the medium of free | 


elections. And only then, when the great 
and small nations of the world are free to 
impose their sovereign will upon their gov- 
ernments, a peaceful coexistence and a 
harmonious cooperation of the nations can 


be established in the world. 


Although, the Khrushchevs assure us 
that the future belongs to communist dic- 
tatorship, the history of mankind proves 
the exact opposite. The future belongs to 
freedom, because only freedom can give | 
mankind true peace, justice and universal © 
well being. 
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Kh-mah 


PUZANT KEVORK THOMAJAN 


This prized dish was an Armenian ritual. It revived pagan appetites, virilized 
temperament, and restored earth roots. Kh-mah was a lusty food, composed of 
raw meat permeated with the stuff of the staff of life. Its ingredients were so basic 
and so simple — finely-ground lamb into which was mixed finely-ground bulghur. 
These were vigorously kneaded and wetted . . wetted and kneaded . . until 
the two became one . . turning into a glistening rosy pink mass. Next, it was 
patted into a plump mound and placed on a platter. Then, it was garnished with 
shopped onions and parsley and dashed with paprika . . giving it an impassioned 
complexion. 

Here, indeed, was a glorious prelude for a wedding feast that primed pri- 
meval instincts. Devotees of the dish were soon plunging into its inviting sub- 
stance . . pieces of dhan-hatz . . scooping heaping portions . . devouring them 
with gullet-soothing arak . . to the tempestuous strains of davool and zoorna. 

The glutinous viscosity of kh-mah made it immediate marrow for our hungry 
bones . . gave us a feeling of might that caused us to tread the terra firma with a 
possessive step . . injected blood into our eyes . . emboldening us to stalk forth 
and conquer the world . . reclaiming it for the sacred traditions of ancient 
Armenia! 
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KORUN’S 
BIOGRAPHY OF MASH TOTZ 


A First ENGLIsH TRANSLATION 


A. SAHAKIAN 


Author's Introduction 


Among the Armenian writers of V cen- 
tury, Korun holds a unique position, for he 
is considered to be the first author who has 
written in Armenian. Indeed after the 
Armenian alphabet was invented by Mash- 
totz, between the years 405-407 A.D., he 
and his disciples began to translate many 
books from Syriac and Greek into Arme- 
nian, mostly books pertaining to Chris- 
tianity and religion, among them first and 
foremost being the Bible. But the first 
claim of authorship of an Armenian book 
was that of Korun. 


We do not know the exact date of the 
birth of Korun, nor his parents. All that is 
known of his person is that he was one of 
the disciples of Mashtotz. I use the word 
disciple deliberately, because Mashtotz 
actually started for the Armenians a new 
philosophy, a new way of thinking, I dare 
say a new way of life. 

Christianity entered Armenia in three 
stages. 

The first stage dates from Apostolic 
times, the Church thus formed lasted, and 
somewhat grew, for three hundred years. 
There is proof of the existence of a Chris- 





1Korun, an Armenian word, meaning a cub, 
especially, cub of a lion. 
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tian Church in Armenia in the middle of 
the III century,? with a bishop at its head, 
and although this religion was not spread 
to any extent, there is no historical evi- 
dence of mass executions of Christians in 
Armenia at that period. 

The second stage of Christian propaga- 
tion in Armenia begins with King Tiridates’ 
conversion by St. Gregory the Illuminator, 
who had cured the king of a disease. Chris- 
tianity became, by royal decree, the official 
religion of the land.* 

However, regardless of the ceaseless ef- 
forts of both the king and St. Gregory, as 
well as their descendants, paganism was 
far from being eradicated in Armenia, 
partly because all religious services, in- 
cluding the reading of the Bible, were 
either in Greek or in Syriac, in-as-much as 
there was no writing in Armenian. The 
general public did not understand these 
foreign language lectures,‘ translators were 
scarce, and the magi of the old religion 
were not idle. Under such conditions the 
Church existed as best it could for about 
a century. 

About the end of the IV century, a per- 





2Cf. Eusebius, Historia Ecclesiastica VI. 45. 


8 Cf. Agathangelus, Historia; Moses of Khoren, 
Arm. History. 


4Cf. Lazar of Pharp, Arm. History, I. 10. 
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sonality rose in Armenia who was to play 
a very important role in the history of that 
land; this person is known as Mashtotz or 
Mesrop.® Mashtotz invented the Armenian 
alphobet. With the cooperation of St. Sa- 
hak, the Catholicos, and many of his own 
disciples, he translated the Scriptures and 
many other religious books from Greek and 
Syriac into Armenian. Armed with these 
new weapons, he went to every remote 
corner of the land and preached the Gos- 
pel, formed new congregations, and reor- 
ganized the whole structure of the Church, 
always with the help of St. Sahak. 

With the efforts of Mashtotz, the Ar- 
menian nation not only became fully con- 
verted to Christianity, but also was en- 
dowed with a literature which, despite all 
political reverses suffered by the nation, 
flourished, and today, after fifteen cen- 
turies, boasts a very high achievement. 

This, then, was the third and final stage 
of the Christianization of Armenia. 

Korun’s book is a biography of this man, 
Mashtotz. 

As we stated above, Korun was a disciple 
of Mashtotz. He was one of the selected 
few who were sent abroad for higher edu- 
cation. Among these, a few are known by 
name: Joseph, Eznik, Ghevond (Leontius), 
John and Ardsan. They returned home a 
little after the council of Ephesus (4381 
A.D.), thus they were able to bring with 
them, besides many manuscripts, the rul- 
ings of said council. Whether any of them 
ewre present actually at the council, may 
be perhaps surmised, but can not be veri- 
fied. 

The big task was really then started, the 
translation of all the worthwhile works of 
Greek Christian literature, and the check- 
ing and correction of the translation of the 
Bible, which had been hastily done before 





5Korun calls his teacher Mashthotz (also 
spelled Mashtotz); the al version of Korun, 
and Moses of Khoren call him Mesrop. 
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the book’ which mentions the construction 
of a Chapel three years after the death of 
this saint, and another passage,® in which 
he has words of praise for a man called 
Vassak Suni, who in 451, betrayed his 
country and was hated by all. Therefore 
443 and 451 constitute respectively the 
earliest and latest possible dates, in which 
Korun may have written his book. We are 
inclined to accept 445 as the actual date. 

Korun was living, working and writing 
in an environment of ignorance, tension, 
strife and turbulance. On one side there 
were the religious controversies that shook 
the Christian world; everybody was timid 
to make a statement, lest he be found in 
heresy, or so accused. On the other hand 
Armenia but a few years before had lost 
her nominal independence, and was at the 
mercy of foreign powers, indeed worse 
than that, squeezed as she was between 
two antagonistic empires, the Persian in 
the East, and the Byzantine in the West. 
Under such vonditions anybody who wrote 
anything which might be construed as hos- 
tile to one side or the other, could very 
well be punished. 

Besides these two international problems, 
there was a third consideration, which was 
purely internal to Armenia, nevertheless 





See in this translation Chapter I. 
™Chapter XXVI. 
®Chapter XIV. 
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important enough to influence the people’s 
behaviour: when Mashtotz invented the 
_Armenian alphabet, the helm of the religio- 
cultural life in Armenia was partly in the 
hands of a clergy who were Syrian-edu- 
cated, or if not, as in many cases, of Syrian 
origin. The Armenian history records two 
anti-catholici of Syrian extraction, the first 
Berkisho (429-432) and the second Shemul 
(482-487), who were imposed on the Ar- 
menians by the authority of the Persian 
court. This clergy with Syrian orientation 
was very influential, since it took its power 
from the said Court, and it was very much 
opposed to the Greek culture and its pen- 
etration in Armenia, which with the aid of 
the newly invented Armenian alphabet and 
Greek-educated youth, was in the process 
of being an accomplished fact. Hence this 
very Syrian-minded clergy was prone to 
bring accusation to the Persian governor 
(marzpan) about anybody whose ideas, 
writings or teachings might have sounded 
of Hellenistic orientation, or else, use such 
derogatory and defamatory propaganda to 
make life for them miserable. 

The above reasons are responsible for the 
following facts: 

1. Korun had to write a very long pref- 
ace, trying to justify his undertaking by 
many Biblical quotations. 

2. He had to avoid mentioning any po- 
litical events that had taken place in the 
period with which his story deals. 

8. He has tried to emphasize the divine 
influence in the work of Mashtotz.® 

& 

The text of Korun’s history book is a 
continuous narrative. In translating it to 
modern Armenian, Prof. M. Abeghian has 
divided it into twenty-nine chapters. For 
convenience we have adopted his method 
of chaptering. 





® For a more detailed account of these circum- 
stances, see also M. Apelian, “Korun, text 
translation”, Yerevan, 1941. 
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_. The text has been published several 
times. The following is a list of editions: 

1. By Mekhitarist Fathers, Venice 1838 

2. By Mekhitarist Fathers, Venice, 1894 

8. By Funduklian, Jerusalem, 1930 

4. By M. Abelian, Yerevan, 1941 

5. By S. Banian, Boston, 1951 

There has been a partial German trans- 
lation by Welte, in Tubingen, 1841. 

There is also a French translation made 
after the abridged version of Korun, com- 
monly known as “Little Korun”, by Emin, 
and published in the “Collectiones his- 
toriens de TArmenie”, by Victor Langlois, 
Paris, 1869. 

To translate Korun, even into modem 
Armenian, is a difficult task. Not only does 
Korun use a style and a language, peculiar 
to himself, and obscure in character, but 
scribes, who have consequently copied this 
book, through their ignorance or misun- 
derstanding, have added to the equivocal- 
ness or even to the incomprehensibility of 
many passages. 

The manner in which Korun constructs 
his sentences is very ungrammatical. Some- 
times he interrupts a sentence to interpose 
another one, which in turn is interrupted 
to make room for a third one, only to divide 
this latter with a fourth interpolation; and 
this game continues to the utter confusion 
of the reader. 

In other instances Korun omits the verb, 
the subject or the object of a sentence, at 
other times the subject of a verb is to be 
found ten or more lines above. 


Another habit of Korun is to use a pro- 
noun, which is sometimes only implied, 
after mentioning several names, leaving it 
to the reader’s imagination to figure out 
to which of the names belongs the pronoun. 

Korun is very fond of abusing the ability 
of the Armenian language in compounding 
words, and he creates long and repetitious 
adjectives which could only be rendered 
into English by using several words. 
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For these reasons it is impossible to make 
a successful verbatim translation of Korun; 
on the other hand, a very free translation 
would have lost too much of the original 
character of this work, Therefore the trans- 
lator begs the forgiveness of the reader, if 
the latter finds the style of this work a little 
foreign to good English. 


Many times we felt it was necessary to 
add the author’s own words to our trans- 
lation. These have been put in parentheses. 
Thus: (text. willingly). Other times, to 
make the sense clear, we had to use addi- 
tional words which did not exist in the 
original. These have been inserted in 
brackets, thus: [from the Bible]. 


Many passages of Korun’s book have 
been understood differently by others who 
have translated it into another language. 
We have not been consistent in following 
one or another translator, sometimes we 
have also tried our own interpretation, in 
this respect we have freely utilized the 
translation of M. Abelian (Yerevan, 1941), 
we owe him also the tracing of Biblical 
quotations to their sources; in fewer in- 


stances we have benefited from S. Banian’s 

translation. Other critical works that have 

been consulted are listed below. 

1. Korun Vardapet and His Translations 
(in Armenian), by N. of Byzance, 
Tifliz, 1900. 

2. Armenian Studies, by Dr. P. Vetter, 

8. History of the Armenian Alphabet etc. 
by J. Marquand, Armenian translation, 
Vienna, 1913. 

4. Mashtotz and his Disciples, (in Arm.), 
by N. Adontz, Vienna, 1925. 

5. Misc. articles in periodicals, Handes 
Amsorya, Bazmavep, etc. 

6. Tchamtchian, Armenian History, Venice 
1957. 

8. “Azgapatoum”, by Archbishop M. Or- 
manian, Constantinople, 19138. 

9. New Armenian Dictionary, 2 volumes, 
Venice, 1836. 

10. Dictionary of the roots of the Armenian 
language, by H. Ajarian, 6 volumes, 
Yerevan, 1927. 

11. History of the Armenians, by Moses of 
Khoren, V century, Venice, 1865. 

12. Armenian History, by Lazar of Pharp, 
V century, Venice, 1891. 








@ BEHIND THE SCENES: 





THE ARMENIAN NATIONAL 
CONGRESS IN PARIS 


(1919 FEBRUARY 24—APRIL 22) 


VAHAN PAPAZIAN 


We paid our first visit to our old ac- 
quaintance former Patriarch Archbishop 
Yeghishe Tourian and Boghos Nubar Pasha. 
The Archbishop was staying at Hotel 
Metropol while the Pasha had his residence 
on Avenue Wilson. The Archbishop, deeply 
shaken by the terrible Armenian deporta- 
tions, was rather pessimistic toward the 
European powers and took a dim view of 
the chances of the Armenian question. 


Boghos Pasha was interested in the fate 
of the Turkish-Armenian refugees, the 
structure of the Armenian Republic, its 
activity and the economic situation, some- 
what skeptical yet highly animated, a firm 
believer in the future of the Armenians. 

For the sessions of the Congress they 
had hired an old aristocratic mansion on 
Avenue Montague at the corner of Alma 
Square, with a mediocre hall and a few 
adjoining rooms. 

My first impressions of the Congress 
were not bad; this was an assembly of in- 
tellectuals and civic leaders. It could not 
be contended, of course, that this was a 
duely-elected assembly; the greater part 
of the delegates were not known figures, 
had been remote from the scene of recent 
political developments, and were unfa- 
miliar with the progress of the national 
cause. And yet without exception they all 


were kindled with a fantical faith and a 
lust for work, to attain our national aim. 
They lived in such lively hopes. 
Ideologically, the Congress was made 
up of contradictory and centrifugal ele- © 
ments, the only thing which cemented them | 
together being, no doubt, the only sacred © 
ideal: To put an end to the Armenian suf- 


fering and to win a National Homeland. | 


Partisan passions at times came to the sur- 
face whenever the question centered on 
personalities; but when the question in- | 
volved the vital interests of the nation, 
such as its security and its political claims, 
they all laid aside their personal predilec- 
tions or their feelings of sympathy or an- 
tipathy. Rather, it was the differing roads 
to the same objective which divided them. 

Although they had not been elected by 
due democratic processes (such procedure 
being impossible under the prevailing ab- 
normal conditions) still their decisions 
tacitly were accepted as those of the wes- 
tern Armenians, whereas, in their broad 
outlines, they were accepted by the sparse 
Eastern Armenian delegation. 

Boghos Nubar was an agreeable person, 
a man who, ever since 1912—although al- 
most dissimilated in his personal associa- 
tions—not only was devoted to our national 
cause, but he lived and suffered our afflic- 
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tion, and rejoiced whenever a flicker of 
hope loomed on the horizon pertaining to 
our sacred cause. Up until that age (he 
was past his sixties then) he was almost a 
perfect stranger to Armenia, our people 
and its history. He had remained a Euro- 
pean in his honesty and integrity. These 
traits, so innocent and pure, and often un- 
suited for the given setting, unfortunately 
were often exploited by narrow and evil- 
minded individuals. 

Those who enjoyed Boghos Nubar’s un- 
reserved confidence were Gabriel Nora- 
doungian, Prof. Abraham Der Hagopian, 
Haroutune Mosdichian and partly Hov- 
hannes Khan Massehian. Of the Dashnaks, 
he had known several persons years before. 
These were Mikael Varandian, Doctor Nev- 
rouz. He was friendly with Hamo Ohan- 
djanian, Karekin Pasdermajian, but gen- 
erally he held no great affection for us. He 
was not sure that we did not hide a re- 
volver or a bomb in our pockets. In short, 
we were not of his taste. First, we did not 
use superlatives to his name, nor showed 
him any extraordinary adulation, some- 
thing which the others did.* 

Moreover, we were “socialists” who, in 
his opinion, being enemies of land-owning 
lords, strove to destroy them. Lastly, we 
were extreme “leftists”, something which 
was incongruous both with his education 
and his philosophy of classes. He could 
not stand Aharonian who, a daring poser, 
and protected for his prerogatives received 
from the Armenian Republic, was fully his 
peer if not more. Whenever the two met, 
both Nevrouz and Varandian tried to 
smoothe the rough edges in the clashes 
between these two men, and Boghos Pasha, 
in this instance as the more experienced 
and diplomatic, would avoid continuing 


* During sessions of the Congress we (the 
Dashnak delegates) did not even accost, or refer 
to him by the title of “Pasha”, but simply referred 
to him as “Baron” (Mister), “Baron Nubar,” 
eee ie. 


the discussion. There was something of the 
Egyptian in him. 

I do not deem it irrelevant to list here 
all the names of those who took part in the 
congress, together with an appraisal of 
their political standings and their worth in 
public life. 

Archbishop Elisha (Yeghishe) Tourian, 
from Istanbul (non-partisan). This hand- 
some and virtuous great man, poet and 
historian, needs no introduction. Everyone 
knows him. 

Prof. A. Der Hagopian: A Roberts Col- 
lege professor, an intelligent and cultured 
man (non-partisan) who gladly joined 
both the National Delegation and the Na- 
tional Central Council (sometimes as pres- 
ident), and has made his contribution to 
labors of reforms. 

K. Sinabian: One-time minister of the 
Turkish government (non partisan), later 
useful in the activities of the Armenian 
General Benevolent Union, a conscientious, 
gentle and friendly man. 


Boghos Bey Misirlian: A colorless, frivol- 
ous man who, I think, was taking part in 
Armenian affairs for the first time. His 
knowledege of the Armenian language was 
poor. A catholic by faith, he had no idea 
about political parties and consequently 
could pass as a non partisan. 

A. Terzibashian: A western Armenian 
from the Caucasus, a native of Van, one- 
time rich land owner, a man native in- 
telligence and quite well qualified, a high 
ranking personality in Ramgavar leader- 
ship. 

Vahan Papazian: A Dashnak. 

Levon Chant from Egypt: At the time 
not very active in Dashnak ranks, on agree- 
able and honest person, sharp in his ex- 
pressions, although quite reticent. 

Doctor Nevrouz: (Dashnak) A modest 
and kindly person with a record of inob- 
trusive activity in Istanbul and Egypt, 
dedicated to the public cause. 








58 See oO. 


_.Vahan Tekeyan: (Ramgavar). Agreeable 
even in his controversies, always trying to 
speak logically, undobtedly an ardent 
patriot, sensitive and poet. He had been 
educator, editor and active member of the 
National Central Council. Sociable, not a 
fanatic, he did not shun us. 

Dr. Sayian from Bulgaria: (Dashnak). 
National and educational worker in Bul- 
garia, a loyal member of his party, full of 
enthusiasm and dedication, a clean, agree- 
able and sociable type. 

S. Hintlian: (Hunchak). A lively youth 
endowed with the typical Hunchak arti- 
ficial eloquence with vigorous and long- 
winded speeches. I don’t know for certain, 
but I think he has had some experience in 
national affairs. A lawyer. 

Hovhannes Khan Massehian from Persia. 
(Dashnak sympathizer). Handsome, ad- 
vanced in age, the translator of Shakes- 
pears Hamlet and Macbeth etc. Former 
Persian ambassador in London and Berlin, 
advisor and member of two delegations 
(the delegation of Nubar Pasha and that 
of the Armenian Republic) who, being a 
diplomatic and discreet person, tried to 
merge the two delegations but unfortu- 
nately failed. A close student and supporter 
of the public cause. 

K. Hagopian from England. (I think he 
was a non partisan). I do not racell who 
he really was. I think he was a native of 
Istanbul. 

K. Findikian: (I think a Ramgavar). A 
man dedicated to studies of Armenology, 
with a record of public service, and if I am 
not mistaken, he became general secretary 
of the National Delegation. 
am Boghos Nubar Pasha: Representing In- 
dia and Java Armenians. Closer to the 
Ramgavars. 

Gabriel Noradoungian — representing 
Switzerland. (Non partisan, closer to Ram- 
gavars). A specialist of international juris- 
prudence. He has three volume scientific 
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study. on Turkish-and-other nationality 
treaties. One of the founders of the Sana- 
sarian School and president of the trustees. 
President of the National Central Council, 
member of the commission to adjudicate 
the Perso-Turkish boundaries, and Turkish 
Foreign Minister in the days of the Balkan 
War. An international figure in diplomatic 
circles, at one time, after the death of Nu- 
bar, he became president of the National 
Delegation. Erudite, highly tactful, he was 
a great master of resolving conflicts. 

Dr. Nishan Der Stepanian, representing 
Italy, (Ramgavar). An agronomist by pro- 
fession, Fearless and upright in his expres- 
sions, and agreeable in his relations, he was 
a civic leader in Italy. Later, together with 
Vahan Tekeyan, he went to Armenia to 
negotiate with the government of Armenia 
(in behalf of the Ramgavar Party). 


Hovhannes Vardapet Torossian from 
Venice: A gentle and refined person who, 
I think, later became the Abbot of the 
Mekhitarist Congregation. 

M. Derbederian, representing Rumania: 
(Dashnak). A competent and nervy man, 
he had been active in the public life of the 
Armenians in Rumania. A lover of literary 
and historical research. 

Nerses Khan Nersesian, representing 
France: (Non partisan). A dealer in an- 
tiques and diamonds, wealthy. I don’t think 
he had been interested in anything else 
until then. 


Y. Aghaton from America. (Ramgavar- 
minded). An agronomist by profession, I 
think he had once been superintendent of 
Boghos Nubar Pasha’s estates in Egypt. 
Highly interested in national affairs, dedi- 
cated, always ready to serve the national 
cause. He had great plans for the cultiva- 
tion of the soil of Armenia and agricultural 
enterprises. Kind-hearted and modest, he 
was one of those old Armenians, a tradi- 
tionalist of pure spirit. 

Manoog Hampartzoumian: (Dashnak). 
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An editor of the Armenian language news- 
paper “Asbarez” of Fresno, a. lawyer. . 

M. Zadikian: (Dashnak). An agreeable 
personality, active in party life, modest, 
plain, and highly sociable. 

Arsen Mikaelian: (Dashnak). An eastern 
Armenian by birth, a native of Karabagh, 
a party worker for years and at times editor. 
His field of activity California and South 
America. 

Y. Dervishian: (Non partisan). Lawyer. 
A mature and qualified man, keen observer 
and critic. He came from Basrah, Iraq. 
Later he published a critical work against 
the National Delegation. 

Prof. A. Khachatourian: (Dashnak). A 
professor of Sanasarian School, historian 
and Armenologist. 


Dr. Altoonian from Aleppo: (Non par- 
tisan). A good physician who operated his 
private hospital in Aleppo; had held hon- 
orary offices in national affairs without 
taking an active part in it. 

H. Mosdichian from Greece: (Non par- 
tisan). A highly elegant and well qualified 
person, politically mature and honest. Had 
been president of the Central Armenian 
College of Istanbul, a member of the Na- 
tional Delegation. 


G. Malcolm, representative of the Ca- 
tholicos of Etchmiadzin: A conservative, 
Anglicized, utterly unfamiliar with Arme- 
nian affairs, and none too wise a man. 

Karekin Pasdermajian, American repre- 
sentative of the Catholicos of Etchmiadzin: 
(Dashnak). Known revolutionary, chemist 
by profession, active in national affairs ever 
since his youth, one of the leaders in the 
seizure of the Ottoman Bank in 1896. Am- 
bassador of Armenia in Washington. 

Besides these, invited by the National 
Delegation were: M. Damadian and Ar- 
shak Chobanian who previously had been 
elected from their regions. Both of these 
were Ramgavars. In addition, invited were 
Prof. K. Toumayan from London (non 


partisan), A. Hanumian (Dashnak), and 
M. S. David Beg (Hunchak). 

Avetis Aharonian and Hamo Okan- 
djanian, members of the Armenian Repub- 
lic Delegation, participated in the Congress 
in advisory capacity. 

Thus, there were altogether 38 delegates 
who took part in the Congress, 12 of whom 
were Ramgavars or Ramgavar-sympath,i- 
zers, 13 Dashnaks and 13 non partisans, 
with the exception of the delegates from 
Armenia. Scarcely 10 percent of these 
could be called duly elected. 90 percent 
“were elected” in the manner that we were, 
or, as the popular adage goes, Doun-Dna- 
vari, meaning hit or miss, somewhat sloppy. 

The Congress was opened on February 
24, 1919, and was solemnly closed on April 
22. Altogether, we had 45 sessions. 


The Labors of the Congress 

The greater part of the members of the 
Congress were unknown to one another. 
Some of them made cautious approaches 
to fellow members to feel out their party 
affiliations, intellectual qualifications and 
political outlooks. They already were 
counting in their minds the number of 
future votes. From both sides—Ramgavar 
and Dashnak—there were those who made 
moves of rapproachment, to dissipate mu- 
tual prejudices, In short, although all of 
them were imbued with the spirit of united 
cooperation, still they were far from trust- 
ing one another. The chief reason for this 
was once again the old controversies cen- 
tering on the question of eastern and wes- 
tern Armenians, set on a reclining plane. 
Inwardly — especially the western Arme- 
nians—the non-Dashnak delegates had the 
impression — if not absolute conviction — 
that the eastern Armenians looked patron- 
izingly on the westerners. Later on, this 
absurd view was more and more accen- 
tuated when the question of the qualifica- 
tions of the two delegations came to the 
fore. 
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To many of them, the presence of the 
newly-created Republic of Armenia not 
only was insufficient, but, by an incompre- 
hensible psychology, they did not consider 
it as their own, as if the new Armenia were 
a theatrical structure of cards. They called 
it the “Erivanian Republic” contemptuous- 
ly, while the more benevolent among them 
called it the “Araratian Republic,” in their 
magnanimity to expand its boundaries. 
This, in their view, posed an impediment 
to the success of the political and territorial 
claims of the Turkish Armenians. 

In their view, in no wise should the “Ara- 
ratian Republic” presume, nor had she the 
right to assume the protection of the Tur- 
kish Armenians, nor did she have any right 
to instruct its delegates to speak in her 
name. 

The “Araratian Republic” was the affair 
of Russian Armenians, created by them, 
and therefore, it belonged to them. Besides, 
they were pessimistic about her future; the 
Russian-Armenian segment was Russia's 
share, it should not jeopardize the fate of 
of Turkish Armenia by tying it to herself 
and detaching it from its international 
posture. 

So, it was a question of “You to your- 
selves, we to ourselves; neither you will 
interfere in our affairs nor we in yours. All 
the same, you are our brothers; we are 
very happy that you have some free land, 
your personal property. Leave us alone s- 
we too may wir ours. Then we will join 
with you and we shall have a united 
Armenia.” 

This, approximately, was the mentality 
of the elements which surrounded Boghos 
Pasha. During sessions, sometimes this 
mentality assumed absurd proportions, 
causing inflamation of passions. 

After settling the order of business, the 
Congress organized the following subcom- 
mittees to prepare A. “An outline of or- 
ganizational constitution of the temporary 
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government of the Armenian Republic” for 
the future free and independent, united 
Armenia. The members of this committee 
were: Attorney K. Sinabian, Prof. D. Kha- 
chatourian, N. Der Sdepanian, M. Ham- 
partzoumian, David Beg and V. Papazian. 

B. An outline of basic statutes for the 
temporary regime of the Republic (united) 
of Armenia. This was to be the Constitu- 
tion of the land. The preceding committee 
was to take charge of this task, too. 

C. An outline in regard to the future 
boundaries of Western Armenia. Members 
of this committee were: Prof. Khachatour- 
ian, A. Terzibashian, K. Findiklian, Hov- 
hannes Vardapet Torosian, G. Noradoung- 
ian and V. Papazian. 

D. An outline of Armenian material 
losses and reparation. Members, D. Terzi- 
bashian and V. Papazian. 

E.An outline of preparations for a na- 
tional fund. Members (from memory), 
Boghos Nubar, Noradoungian, Aghaton 
Yervand, Malcolm Mosdichian. 

F. An outline of the future U. S. man- 
date over Armenia. Members, A. Mandel- 
schtam, attorney, Ajemian, attorney, and 
Dr. H. Ohandjanian. 

These outlines developed by the several 
committees were delivered to the newly- 
Ictd Delegation, to be presented to the 
future Second Congress (which never took 
place). 

G. The last item of the agenda was the 
examination of an outline in regard to the 
cooperation and the eventual merger of 
the two Delegations — The Delegation of 
the Republic of Armenia and the National 
Delegation. Members of this committee 
were: G. Noradoungian, A, Chobanian, 
and K. Pasdermajian. This committee also 
included the heads of the two Delegations, 
Boghos Nubar and A. Aharonian. 

The discussions of the committee to de- 
fine the boundaries of Armenia were clear- 
ly defined. The “Cilician” bloc, headed by 
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Archbishop Yeghishe Tourian, insisted on 
the inclusion of Cicilia within the boundary 
of economic considerations. Prof. Khacha- 
tourian, Terzibashian and I found it im- 
practical. Within the area extending over 
$,000 kilometers from the Caucasian fron- 
tier to the Mediterranean, there lived more 
than 3 million Mohamedans, although 
sparsely populated, and as to Armenians, 
they were practically nil. We pointed out 
that mere historical facts are not acceptable 
to those who shape the fate of the world. 
They always took account of the present; 
and even if that vast territory were given 
to us, how could we fill it with Armenians, 
especially after the massacres? With the 
consultation and the approval of the above- 
mentioned two members, I presented a 
chart on which the practical boundaries 
were marked with a colored pencil. 

The line started from the west of Trebi- 
zond and went through the boundary of 
Sebastia, including Akn, Divrik-Arabkir, 
then Kharberd (Harpoot) and from the 
east of Djabaghjoor, toward Tigranocerta 
and Sugherd, and from the southern skirts 
of the Armenian range (the right bank of 
the Tigris) as far as Hekkiar and the Per- 
sian frontier. 

This boundary practically coincided with 
the Wilsonian boundary presented and 
championed by Armenia’s Ambassador 
Karekin Pasdermajian. Archbishop Tourian 
stubbornly insisted on his demand: “We 
cannot retire from the Mediterranean; we 
shall fill the area between eastern Armenia 
and Cilicia with Armenians within a period 
of 20-25 years.” As his strongest proof of 
this he cited our prolific birth rate. 

“We cannot be independent otherwise,” 
he fiercely contended, “we shall shrink 
within our mountains, cut off from all civi- 
lized countries and will be deprived of all 
possibilities of economic and cultural de- 
velopment.” 


In the end, the Cilician Bloc regretfully 


yielded, provided we stood firm on our 
demand for Cilician autonomy. We in turn 
gave in to the latter stipulation and we 
turned over the result of our studies to the 
National Delegation. 

As to the committee on the constitution 
and the administretive statutes, this body 
made a conscientious study of the Euro- 
pean, especially Swiss and American con- 
stitutions, burrowing from them those 
articles which were suited for the condi- 
tions and the traditions of our country. 

Many of us have discounted the labors 
of the National Congress since the greater 
part of its members were not duly elected 
representatives of their regions, but I am 
not one of them. The elections, as I have 
stated, although far from being regular, yet 
as one who was a close observer of the 
labors performed, I can only express my 
supreme admiration for the sense of re- 
sponsibility of the participants, their en- 
thusiasm, and their patient, conscientious 
activity, especially for their unflinching 
hope and faith. The delegates of the Con- 
gress prepared the material for our future 
government and that was not a small thing. 
I do not know whether we were dreamers 
or credulous people; I only know that 
there were no non-dreamers in those days. 
The whole nation was infected with the 
enthusiasm and the hope in our future. 

During the initial sessions we listene’ 
to the report of Nubar Pasha in regard te 
the National Delegation’s activity. He 
passed briefly over the period of 1912-1915, 
laying the stress on the labors during the 
years of 1915-1919. 


A few days before the formal opening of 
the Congress, the two Delegations had 
presented to the Peace Conference a memo- 
randum and a map of Armenia “from sex 
to sea.” 

Aharonian, too, gave us a brief report 
on the two years life and activity of the 
Armenian Republic, the internal condition 
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of the country and the Republic’s relations 
with the outside world. 

These two reports gave rise to long and 
vigorous discussions and criticisms. . First, 
they were displeased that the Pasha had 
been dictatorial in his management of the 
Delegation. There. was vigorous criticism 
on the negotiations and commitments be- 
tween Boghos Nubar and Monsieur Picot, 
the gist of the criticism being the the Pasha 
had concluded a treaty only with the 
French government and had ignored Eng- 
land in whose capital the negotiations took 
place.. Noticing this slight, Mr. Sykes — 
Englishman—had been considerate enough 
to take a passive stand. The Pasha was 
criticised because he had failed to balance 
the Anglo-French interests. The Pasha jus- 
tified himself by pointing out that he had 
dealt with France only because Cilicia at 
the time was in the hands of the French. 


Boghos Pasha, who was not accustomed 
to such unseemly and ungrateful (in h’ 
expression) criticisms, turned black and 
blue, and his eyes dilated, jumped up an‘! 
down from his anger and interrupted the 
speakers. 

This was the gist of the Sykes-Picot 
treaty which the Pasha had signed. In 1916 
(during the hottest period of the war) the 
representative of the French government 
George Picot had started a negotiation 
with the English representative Sir Mark 
Sykes at the French embassy in London 
in regard to questions relating to the war. 
Incidentally, George Picot proposed to 
Boghos Pasha to organize Armenian volun- 
teer battalions to fight on the Palestinian 
and Cilician fronts. The Pasha expressed 
his willingness provided: “The blood which 
the Armenian volunteers shall shed should 
serve the freedom of the Armenian father- 
land. There will not be a large number of 
volunteers who will respond to his call if 
they are not convinced that they will be 
fighting their mortal enemy the Turk only 
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for. the freedom of Arméaia.” add 

George Picot found this condition quite 
sensible, but leaving a door open, to prevent 
any future misunderstanding, he reasoned 
that landing troops on the shores of Syria 
and Smyrna, or in the Balkans, to fight 
against the same Turks which shall serve 
the same purpose, could not logically be 
construed as a deviation from Nubar’s con- 
ditions. Nubar saw no objection to landing 
troops in Syria or Smyrna but would not 
agree on the Balkan front. 

There was mutual agreement on both 
points. Then Boghos Nubar demanded im- 
mediate guarantees that, after the war, in 
the instance the Allies occupied Cilicia, 
there would be established there an Auw- 
tonomous Armenia under a French man- 
date. Mr. Picot authorized Nubar Pasha to 
give the Armenians this guarantee and the 
Pasha immediately wired the committees 
to organize the volunteer battalions that, 
“after the victory of the Allies, the political 
aspirations of the Armenians will be fully 
met by them.” 

A two point agreement was developed 
by which the Armenians were to fight only 
on territories of Asia Minor and France 
would grant Cilicia political autonomy, 
while the present volunteer battalion Le- 
gion d’orient was to become the core of 
the Armenian army. 

The leftist youthful delegates of the Con- 
gress were not satisfied with the proferred 
guarantees and criticized Nubar Pasha for 
having committed himself without having 
obtained the opinion of broader circles. 

On the other hand, Nubar Pasha’s tele- 
grams engendered great enthusiasm among 
the Armenian youth in all corners of the 
world. More than 3,000 volunteers were 
gathered in a short while in the Island of 
Cyprus to be trained under French com- 
manders and later their number was in- 
creased to 4,000, now called the Armenian 
Legion (Legion Armenienne). It was these 
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volunteers who first enteréd Beirut, then 
Alexandretta, as the vanguard of the French 
army. Besides the legion, volunteer fight- 
ing companies were organized in Adana, 
Tarsus, Mersin, Deort Yol, Ourfa, Marash, 
and Hadjin, which resisted the Kemalist 
army and his hordes for months. 


Later, as known, the French forgot their 
promises and abandoned Cilicia to the 
Turks. It was on this occasion that Briand 
declared by surrendering Cilicia to the 
Turks he had insured great economic gains 
for France, and he shamelessly told the 
press that “the Armenians were very satis- 
fied (with the arrangement)”. Thereupon 
the panicky Armenians started their exodus 
in frantic caravans, not knowing where 
they could find asylum. 

This was the reward which we received 
from our “great allies”. Profitting from this 
“auspicious” opportunity, Mustafa Kemal 
took over the vast amount of arms and am- 
munition left behind by the Germans on 
the one hand, while, on the other hand, the 
Italians supplied him with new arms via 
the Port of Adalia, and Soviet Russia ex- 
tended him material and moral support, in 
addition to the vast abandoned wealth of 
the Armenians which he confiscated. 

The new reorganized National Delega- 
tion now began to work. It developed a 
plan of activity. The choice of the person- 
nel was successful and highly promising. It 
included Boghos Pasha Nubar—President, 
Arshak Chobanian, Karekin Pasdermajian, 
Prof. Armenak Der Hagopian, Vahan Te- 
keyan, Dr. Nevrouz, and I think Varand- 
ian. The Dashnak Party was represented 
by three members. Ah least I was satisfied, 
highly hopeful that the new coalition 
would prove harmonious and active, neu- 
tralizing the harmful system of the inter- 
relations of the two Delegations. Aharon- 
ian apparently was displeased, fearing that 
the presence of our comrades in the Na- 
tional Delegation would weaken the moral 
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authority of the Armenian Republic's Dele- 
gation. Some time later, however, he too 
unfounded. Our comrades became the con- 
necting link between the two Delegations 
which, unfortunately, was short lived. The 
intimate partisan circle made the head of 
the National Delegation to deviate from 
his true path. Boghos Pasha laid such de- 
mands which were quite beyond either his 
ability or jurisdiction. 


Our Foreign Friends 


In the last days of the Congress, with 
the express aim of aiding our cause, there 
came to Paris the President of the Armeno- 
Swiss patriotic society Mr. Neville and its 
secretary Craft Bonar, both strong advo- 
cates and friends of the Armenian cause. 
The former especially was an international 
figure in jurisprudence, having free access 
to highest diplomatic circles. These two, 
at the behest of the two Delegations, made 
continuous appeals in behalf of Armenian 
claims. Mr. Neville later even prepared an 
outline pertaining to the mandate. Two 
kind-hearted and upright idealists, who 
thought their calls in the name of humanity 
and justice would without doubt be ac- 
cepted by the so-called Bigs. In their 
simple-mindedness they were very much 
like us. 

In Paris, the old friends of Armenia, 
Jaures, Pressense, Pierre Quillard no longer 
existed, and the political scene was domi- 
nated by Clemenceau who, at the head of 
the French government, no longer was in- 
terested in our affairs. We had a loyal 
friend in the person of Victor Berard, a 
senator, who was fully familiar with the 
Armenian Question and our demands, It 
was he who played the role of honorary 
advisor between our two Delegations. Be- 
rard directed our attention chiefly to 
Cilicia. In his opinion we would have an 
easier time in finding a firm footing there, 
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than in the Turko-Armenian provinces 
which we demanded within the Russian 
zone of influence. This view became the 
property of Gabriel Noradoungian to the 
last non-Dashnak delegate. 

The committees of the Congress scarcely 
had completed their labors when the Con- 
gress put an end to its sessions in the be- 
ginning of May. All the ready material was 
turned over to the newly-elected National 
Delegation. After the final solution of the 
Armenian Question, in the second National 
Congress, the matter of the “Constitution 
of United Armenia” and the basic statutes 
of the administrative organization were to 
be discussed. At that juncture a govern- 
ment of Armenia was to be elected, the 
administrative departments were to be de- 
fined, the rights of provincial governors 
were to be determined and questions of 
finance and relative issues were to be re- 
solved. 


In the last session of the Congress, along 
with other telegrams, at the suggestion of 
Arshak Chobanian and edited by him, a 
cablegram was sent to the government of 
the Armenian Republic to following effect: 
“The National Congress assembled in Paris 
extends its fraternal warm greetings to the 
Republic of Armenia, seeing in her the 
joyful image of a reborn Armenia, the first 
time after six centuries of captivity.” The 
resolution was adopted with unanimous 
applause. 


The greater part of the members of the 
Congress were dispersed on April 22. The 
non-Dashnak members of the Congress 
continued their demands for Cilicia. The 
latter were anti-Russians and stubborn 
fighters. They wanted “to be away from 
the Russian frontier which threatened to 
swallow up the independence of Armenia, 
We should retrench ourselves in Cilicia, 
close to the civilized world and far from 
semi-savage tribes.” 

Other delegates continued their work in 
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the committees, or followed their labors. 
Many remained in Paris to conduct unof- 
ficial negotiations with a view to creating 
a climate of mutual cooperation between 
the two Delegations. These attempts 
achieved a temporary success, although 
rudimentary yet highly important in those 
days. 

Terzibashian and I, in our turn, com- 
pleted the draft of the report on “repara- 
tions.” Our claim on Turkey for material 
losses sustained came close to 20 billion 
francs. Meanwhile we were informed that 
Turkey had a reserve fund of five million 
pounds sterling in Deautsche Bank. We at 
once informed our two Delegations to this 
effect, as well as both our foreign friends 
and our allies, suggesting that this sum be 
impounded in account of our claims. I do 
not know what effect this had, I suppose 
none. 


There were many armenophile organiza- 
tions and individuals. In London we had 
the Anglo-Armenian Committee whose 
members were: MvDonald who later be- 
came labors Prime Minister, O’Conner, 
James Bryce, the Buxton Brothers and 
other prominent figures. In Brusselles, Sen- 
ator DeBrucke, and Ministers Vandervelt, 
Husmans and others. In Denmark, Mrs. 
Inga Nalbandian. In Germany, Dr. Lepsius, 
Rohrbach and others. In the United States, 
The Armeno-American Committee, includ- 
ing senators and Congressmen whose driv- 
ing force was Vahan Cardashian. In Italy, 
Senator Luccaddi. In Switzerland, Moda, 
Neville, Craft Bonar. In France, Moudue, 
Longue, Berard, Albert Thomas. 

In those days, the above mentioned in- 
dividuals, altogether selfless and full of 
zeal, spared no effort for the success of our 
cause. At one time, Albert Thomas in par- 
ticular (Socialist minister) with whom M. 
Varandian maintained friendly relations, 
became very useful to us by his eloquence, 
but he had only a superficial knowledge 
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of our political demands, although with his 
public appearances and personal appeals, 
and especially in Socialist circles, he was 
of invaluable help to us in our political 
labors. 


We also had a social circle in which 
Madame Monar Doria played a unique 
role with the “Salon”, where, once a week, 
foreign and French national figures in the 
fields of politics, diplomacy, science and 
culture, came together. The Madame, an 
old woman of the rich aristocracy, charming 
and refined, knew how to attract people 
and interest them in our cause. Aharonian, 


Nubar Pasha, Chobanian, and Varandian 
were customary callers who fully utilized 
Madame’s friendship and her sympathy for 
the Armenian cause and at the same time 
won the sympathy of the other guests. 
These were social gatherings of the cream 
of Paris, held in magnificent salons, around 
sumptuous dinner tables. 

Needless to say, both Delegations lost no 
opportunity (sometimes jointly) to push 
the work of propaganda and the effort to 
win friends, but in a manner typical of the 
Armenians. Later, the work of publicity, 
with the aid of our foreign friends, became 
better organized. 












“Pep” 


In Loving Memory of 
Hurad Van Der Bedrosion 


MARCH 15, 1916 — DECEMBER 3, 1935 
BY HIS AFFECTIONATE FATHER 
B. DER BEDROSIAN 


On the horizon of life's dreary flight 

Flashed your dazzling light, to our great 
delight 

Inspiring hope and courage from above, 

Vibrating our souls with a newer love. 


To care for you and forever to care, 

With tenderest love and emotions rare, 

Became a higher incentive for life, 

While journeying on through the earthly 
strife. 


Step by step we watched your unfoldments 
fine, 

Your graceful stature delicate, as vine. 

Sweetness of your voice and motions of 
grace. 


Hitching your thoughts to the stars in the 
sky, 

Spurning all things here but ideals high, 

You strove on with enthusiasm of fire, 

To raise your self above this worldly mire. 


Bidding us goodnight with ardent embrace 
And leaving our minds in tortured suspense 
You left an evening full of life and cheer, 
Saying, “Don’t worry, next eve I'll be here.” 








HURAD VAN DER BEDROSIAN 


Little did we know it would be the last, 
To all joyful dreams of a blissful past, 
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That no more your voice in our home would 
ring 

No more would we gaze at your eyes 
sparkling. 


Unaware of harsh unspeakable fate, 

They drove you away in a hurried state, 
Shortly, like thunder, a crash full of fright, 
Echoed far and wide in silence of night. 


Then, in an instant, all was darkness there, 

Your bright large eyes, closed to earth 
forever, 

The princely figure limp and helpless stood 

And your well-shaped head was covered 
with blood. 


Your subconscious mind battled hard for 
life, 

With a strong impulse desired to survive. 

But alas! not more than five hours had gone 


When your fine spirit peacefully passed on. 
The fire of your heart and deep thinking 


mind, 
Tense enthusiasm and nature so kind, 
Were quickly snuffed out with our hope 
and dream, 


Winter and the spring have come and have 
gone, 

Summer is here, Fall soon will follow on, 

The grass you stepped on has grown up 
again, 

While you, crown of all, in sleep will 
remain. 


It matters no more to live or to die, 

You tied us to earth and severed the tie. 
We are not earthbound but free hereafter, 
Our treasure is stored on a higher sphere. 


Somewhere in heavens hovers a sweet soul, 
He is our son “PEP”, our life, light, our all. 
Fluttering, watching, anxiously waiting, 

To lead us upwards with ardent greeting: 


Oh! wonder not that we are no more keen, 

For things which are seen than the things 
unseen, 

Our heart lies buried with fondest memoirs, 

Where evergreens sigh by the Reservoirs. 


Boston, Massachusetts 


June 28, 1936 











@ A SHORT STORY: 


RESTAURATEUR GAZAR 


EDWARD BOYAJIAN 


At six o'clock in the evening twenty-two 
rollicking Armenian youths entered the 
Village of Rayak. They were jabbering, 
singing and laughing. Their spirits were 
high, their foreheads clean. 

Rayak was a village of iron and earth, 
a railroad station which also served as a 
great military center. The boys knew all 
this. The railways, the locomotives and the 
rambling soldiers suddenly braced their 
nerves. 

Winding through the narrow streets they 
made the rounds of all the barracks five 
times, stopping before the barber shops, 
the post office building and a few bakeries. 
They were killing the time. And there was 
the difficult matter of spending the night. 
There were twenty-two of them. Where 
could they find shelter? Because, besides 
being a center of iron works and the mili- 
tary, this little village was also buffeted 
by bleak wintry winds. 


Garabed, who had made a solitary ex- 
cursion of the town for several hours and 
had winked at a few women, finally re- 
joined the company with a bit of advice. 

“Boys,” he said, “we must do something; 
it may rain or snow in the night.” 

“W are regular youths, we will say that 
we have come to get married. Perhaps 
there will be 22 good homes in Riyak 
which will take us in for the night,” put in 
Arshak. 

“You mean then, Arshak, according to 
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you, that we have come to make Rayak 
unhappy. To make 22 girls of Rayak un- 
happy means to make the whole of Rayak 
unhappy. For shame,” interrupted Magar 
with the square forehead. 


“Is that such a bad thing?” retorted Ar- 
shak. “Then they will call us the future 
bridegrooms of Rayak.” 

“Arshak’s idea is wonderful,” supported 
Sisak. 

“Wait a minute,” Garabed interjected 
pontifically. “What girls are you talking 
about? Even the old hags of Rayak will 
not give us a second look. They only have 
eyes for the soldiers. Who cares a hoot 
about refugees?” 

At this, the squint-eyed Mgrdich inter- 
posed. “We shall see 24 hours later,” he 
said. “We too shall be wearing that blessed 
uniform and we shall be soldiers.” 

Finally Misak took charge of the matter. 

“I propose that you make a second round 
of the barracks while Sisak and I will try 
to find a place for the night. After all, we 
are men with the vision of Tambourajis. 
God will take account of us a little.” 

It was 9 o'clock and the boys straggled 
toward the barracks. 

“What are we going to do with these 
crazy fools?” Sisak and Misak asked them- 
selves. “O holy Tambouraji of the Arme- 
nian emigrants—addressing themselves to 
their vision in Basit—help us find a place 
for the night.” 
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So, Sisak and Misak kept walking, al- 
ways watching for an Armenian. One was 
an Armenian worker, a native of Marash 
who, together with his prolific family, lived 
in a tin hut. The other was a barber, a 
native of Tigranocerta, who could not 
bunk more than two in his house. 

“I ill jowyfully shave you all, if that is 
necessary; I will shave you until morning. 
But to bunk twenty two? I just can’t do it,” 
he said mournfully. 

Another Armenian who was a tailor’s 
apprentice, pressing clothes, a native of 
Sebastia, said he had no home, himself 
living with an Assyrian family. 

The fourth was a shoemaker boy from 
the Black Sea region. He worked until 9 
o'clock. He was philosophical to our plea. 

“This emigration of us Armenians is a 
nasty thing,” he said. “I don’t know, but 
my father constantly used to repeat: ‘Lt’s a 
dog’s life the lot of our people’.” Then he 
added, “I wish I had a hotel, I would make 
a gift of it to you. All I have is a pitiful 
bed. I will probably move to Beirut after 
two weeks, I might find a job there. What 
say if you and I roam the streets until 
morning, that is, if it’s agreeable to you.” 

The fifth Armenian whom we met on a 
dirty turn was repairing a cart. He was an 
old man, a native of Adana. 

“Although you are many, Maashallah 
(Thank God) there are 22 of you,” he said 
enthusiastically. “Yet I ‘will rescue you, 
since you are 22 Armenians and up until 
now you have managed not to fight among 
yourselves. It is remarkable that you have 
not quarreled. The tradition of our ances- 
tors has been shaken.” 

He said all this in the Turkish language 
because the Armenians of Adana do not 
speak Armenian. 

The jolly old man took Sisak and Misak 
to a restaurant and introduced them to a 
middle-aged man, “Baron Gazar, talk to 
these men.” Then he took his leave. 


Sisak spoke and Misak spoke. It turned 
up that Baron Gazar was a kind, warm- 
hearted man. 

“Go now, and come back all of you,” he 
said. “I will fix you a dinner; don’t be late.” 

“We are not hungry,” Sisak corrected, 
“we only want a place to sleep, tomorrow 
we are going to be enlisted as soldiers. 

“We will think about that later,” Gazar 
said impatiently. “What you need now is 
food and then sleep. Don’t be late.” 

And they were not late. They were com- 
menting on the way: “Such a multitude 
with poor Lazarus! (Gazar is the Armenian 
word for Lazarus). “If he should die, even 
Jesus cannot raise him from the dead.” 

“No indeed,” repeated Misak. “This one 
is a strong Lazarus, and especially kind, 
kind, kind.” 

“No matter how rich he is, with our 
twenty-two we shall make him sit on 
ashes,” observed Avedis. “I'm afraid he will 
be sorry in the morning for having fed us.” 

“We will pay him back at the first of 
the month, otherwise even a millionaire 
like Gulbenkian will not suffice for twenty- 
two,” commented Arshak. 

“Don't worry, it seems God is with us; 
we shall never forget our vision of Tam- 
bouraji,” comforted Sisak. 

The twenty-two entered the restaurant. 
Baron Gazar scattered packages of cigaret 
on the table, perhaps fifteen, perhaps 
twenty-five. There was an effusion of 
smiles in the room, even more than the 
smoke of the cigarets, and there were free 
comments on Gazar as he stepped inside 
to bring in the food. 

“He is an Armenian up to the roots of 
the hair on his head.” 

“There are few men like this.” 

“But a good Armenian is really good, he 
is matchless.” 

“He must be the son of a Fedayi.” 

“God does not forget his children.” 
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“These Gazars are the very hands of 
God.” 

“There is the stamp of nobility in him.” 

“One look at him and you feel his gene- 
rosity. It is wonderful.” 

“True, well said, Misak, the whole per- 
sonality of this man is as transparent as a 
show case glass—goodness and generosity 
inside.” 

“Don’t you see those big eyes under 
those thick brows. They alone are enough, 
Serop.” 

“Meet such a man in the glaciers of 
Siberia and you get warm, you no longer 
need any fire, Yeprem.” 

“Then let the inhabitants of Ainjar, in- 
stead of asking for wood and coal for their 
fuel from their government, let them ask 
for twelve such Gazars. Fuel, wood, coal, 
what more do they need, Marcos?” 


“One hundred Gazars like this,” noted 
Sisak, “is though to warm up all the Ar- 
menian emigrants. It is a sort of chauffage 
central. You don’t know what the chauffage 
central is. I, too, have never seen it. But 
the other day the bellhops at the hotel were 
telling us they are heat carrying pipes. Our 
misfortune needs a chauffage central. Is it 
not so, Avedis?” 

“That is so,” agreed Avedis. “The cold of 
the Armenian needs human heat, a human 
warmth, otherwise we are done. But I am 
sure there are enough Gazars in our nation 
with soul and warmth.” 

“Even though there are more snow men 
" among us even in the middle of August,” 
objected Misak. “God save the Armenian 
from his snow men.” 

“Amen!” they all said, and continued 
their smoking. 

In came Baron Gazar, followed by serv- 
ants who dragged in five cases. 

“We shall drink all this wine right here,” 
Gazar said. “We shall presently have some 
fire and we shall warm ourselves. Let us 
open the packages in this basket. These 
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are appetizers. The Kebab and the salad 
will soon follow from the kitchen, we shall 
have Pilav, too. Those who want to eat and 
retire, may do so.in a hurry. Those who 
want to stay up until morning have no need 
of hurrying.” 

“We don’t want to sleep,” they all shout- 
ed in. unison. 

“How much of hospitality, Baron Gazar! 
We want to run away from here from our 
shame,” Sisak was overwhelmed with grati- 
tude. 

“Good, good!” Gazar looked at them all. 
That was all. 

When they were seated at the table, Ga- 
zar raised his glass and toasted, 

“Welcome all, here's to all the Arme- 
nians.” 

They all emptied their glasses. 

“I know that there is snow in Ainjar, 
poverty and misery. What Armenian has 
not been unfortunate? Let’s drink to all 
of them.” 

They drank to all the unfortunate Ar- 
menians. 

“I have never been in Ainjar,” continued 
Gazar. “I have decided I shall never go 
there, even though it is only two paces 
from Rayak. But I know there is great sad- 
ness there; I know that you are busy sound- 
ing death knells, digging graves, shipping 
the dead. You buried sweet babies, is it 
not so? You placed good old men in the 
snow, is it not so? And youths, youths, is it 
not so? May their souls rest in peace. Let 
us drink to their memory.” 


They drank to the memory of the dead. 

“No, I will never go there. What will I 
do going there? I tried it many times but 
to no avail. Once I turned back from 
Shtora, once from the monastery of the 
Jesuits, and once from the bridge of Ain- 
jar. Every Armenian has suffered. Let us 
drink to them all.” 

“Yes, Baron Gazar.” And they drank to 
all the Armenians who have suffered. They 
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were all restless, both Baron Gazar and the 
boys. When they emptied the fifth glass, 
Gazar continued: 

“But let us forget all sadness. All sad- 
ness should be forgotten. He who cannot 
forget his sorrow he cannot long live, and 
the Armenians must live long. It will do no 
harm, let us forget, as if nothing had hap- 
pened to a single Armenian. As if the Per- 
sian had done nothing to us. As if Ghengis 
Khan had brought nothing but roses and 
chrysanthemums into Armenia. As if the 
Kurds and the Janissaries were angels who 
walked in the villages of Armenia.” 

He suddenly turned pale. 

“O let us drink, as if it was not on the 
banks of the Euphrates that I was left an 
orphan. As if it were not behind a sand 
dune that they beheaded my father and 
mother, abducted my sister, my poor white- 
skinned little sister. . .” 

Seeing Gazar was staring at a distant 
mist, Sisak who was seated beside him, 
murmured in a scarcely audible voice: 

“Baron Gazar, you are a good man. Let 
us leave alone all that, everything, every- 
thing, the evil and the holy. Let us drink. 
Tomorrow morning the military caravan 
will be ready for us.” 

Avedis spoke louder: “Baron Gazar, we 
have many other wounds, compared to 
which Ainjar is but the sting of the flea. 
Are we going to be terrified by such a 
little thing? A couple of more years and 
the war will be over and we all will go 
back to our old homes, or all of us will go 
to Armenia. All these, too, will pass. Let us 
drink to Armenia.” 

After the drinks they sang a Fedayi song, 
“We are sincere soldiers.” Gazar’s color 
returned to his face. He even was jolly. 

“Forgive me, boys, I had never been so 


overcome. We will think of Ainjar as 
nothing but the speck of a cloud on Ar- 
menian skies and we shall forget it.” 

They sang other Fedayi songs: “He who 
is brave, what’s he waiting for?” “The hail 
came down,” “God the free,” “If I only 
achieved my aim.” Old songs and new 
songs. They sang and shouted. Gazar sang. 
Garabed took up the joke. “You mean you 
fell among us who came like the Kurds, 
ate drank and made a shamble of your 
restaurant, eh, Baron Gazar?” 

“Of course, of course, boys. When there 
is one good Armenian, the loot of only 22 
Kurds must be considered as a great piece 
of good fortune.” 


“The lesser of two evils, is it not so, 
Baron Gazar?” asked Sisak, and added 
laughingly, “As a matter of fact, the real 
lucky in the world aer those who endure 
the lesser of the evils, is it not so?” 

“That is so,” agreed Gazar, “there is no 
blessing in reality, all the blessings in the 
absence of evil, are the least of the evils. 
And now we must empty the tenth glass 
to the Least Evil which has penetrated this 
peaceful Rayak this night, namely to you. 
May God keep you, you Kurds of Ainjar, 
and God have mercy on the French army 
of the East in which you are going to enlist 
in a few hours.” 

They drank, laughed and cracked jokes. 
It was five o'clock in the morning. They 
took a nap for a couple of hours, then woke 
up, drank tea, ate a Pilav of lentils, namely 
the incomparable Mudjedderreh. Then 
Baron Gazar dismissed them: 

“God by and good luck, dear lads. My 
restaurant was yours, and let your little 
colony be called the Barracks of Ainjar, 
and Gazar‘s restaurant its little corner. All 
honor to that little corner.” 








@ PART II: 


‘ROLE OF THE ARMENIANS 
IN WORLD CIVILIZATION 


PROFESSOR VAHAN TOTOMIANTZ 


The mass migration of the Armenians in 
the fifth century after interminable wars 
and invasions, created a large Armenian 
colony in the capital of Byzance, Constan- 
tinople, which assumed considerable im- 
portance in subsequent centuries. 

However, it should be noted that the 
Armenian emigrants gravitated not only 
towards Byzance, but also towards the 
shores of the Mediterranean and Egypt. 
Later on, under the pressure of the Mo- 
hammedans, a human stream headed prin- 
cipally northward, across the Caucasus 
and the Black Sea, towards southern Rus- 
sia, even into Crimea where dividing up 
into two units, one went on to Galicia, 
Podolia, and Volhynia, while the other unit 
settled in Moldavia. The emigration into 
Galicia and Volhynia started in the twelfth 
century, while in the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries the Armenian emigrants 
became settled chiefly in Moldavia. At the 
start of the fourteenth century, after the 
destruction of the Armenian capital, Ani, 
by the Mongols in 1831, the people of this 
city migrated to Astrakhan, Crimea and 
Poland. 

After numerous battles on Armenian soil, 
Armenia became the bone of contention 
between Turkey and Persia. In the seven- 
teenth century, Shah Abbas I. turned 
Eastern Armenia (Erivan, Nakhitchevan, 
Ordonbad, etc.) into a wilderness in order 
to put a halt to the inroads of the Turks 


into Persian territory. Twenty-five thou- 
sand Armenian families were thus sent to 
Persia for the purpose of depopulating 
their native country as well as to develop 
the commerce and handicraft of the Per- 
sian Empire. These Armenians at first be- 
came established at New Djoulfa, suburb 
of Ispahan, to whom Abbas Mirza, Shah of 
Persia, granted concessions, privileges and 
even religious freedom. They were again 
obliged to leave their hearths by force, 
during the reign of the successor of the 
Shah who, being a persecutor of the Chris- 
tians, oppressed the Armenians on account 
of their religion. They all then left Persia 
and were scattered all over Asia, in India, 
Afghanistan, Beloutchistan, Siam, Java 
Sumatra, the Phillipine Islands and even 
as far as China and Japan. Others took the 
road to Europe and went on to Holland 
where at Amsterdam as late as the last 
century an Armenian church existed al- 
though the Armenian colony there has 
completely disappeared. This church ought 
to have played an important role in Ar- 
menian culture, inasmuch as the first edi- 
tion of the Bible, as well as other important 
works, have been printed in that city in 
the sixteenth century. 


In Turkey 


The trades which chiefly attracted them 
were goldsmithing, cabinet work, etc. There 
were also many shoemakers and _ tailors. 
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However, they excelled the most in the 
manufacture of Turkish rugs. 

In considering the role of the Armenians 
in the public school system, it is well to 
point out that the medical faculty of the 
University of Constantinople was mostly 
composed of Armenians. The first medical 
journal published in Turkey was founded 
by an Armenian professor of that faculty. 
There were several notable Armenians on 
the faculty of the College of Law. 

The founder of the first agricultural 
school in Turkey, named Aghaton, as well 
as his successor were both Armenians. 
Another was the first general director of 
agricultural schools and was responsible 
for many improvements in that field. An- 
other Armenian, Sourenian became Minis- 
ter of Agriculture. Torgomian, whose 
twenty-fifth jubilee was celebrated in 1911 
founded silk husbandry in 1888. One half 
of the 1890 pupils who have completed 
their studies at this institution are Arme- 
nians. Turkey no longer imported cocoons 
from France and Italy thanks to the pro- 
gress of silk husbandry in Turkey. How- 
ever the Turks nearly destroyed their silk 
industry by massacring the Armenians 
during the World War. Likewise the 
founder of the Bank of Agriculture of Tur- 
key was Michael Pasha, a real Armenian 
patriot. 

The Armenians have contributed abun- 
dantly in the field of public instruction. 
Many taught in the first school of art and 
crafts. 


Madam Madatian was responsible for 
the introduction of the Froebelian schools. 
Even the earlier text books used in the 
‘Turkish schools were written by Arme- 
nians.. It was not until later that Turkish 
authors started to assume a leading posi- 
tion. The first printing plant in Turkey was 
started by an Armenian. The facts men- 
tioned above should not be astonishing in 
‘view of the fact that the Turks had mili- 
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taristic tendencies showing no interest in 
agriculture and the arts and sciences, while 
the Armenians devoted themselves to those 
fields. 


As we have already mentioned, there 
was an immigration of Armenian aristocracy 
even during the Byzantine era as well as 
much later. These families greatly con- 
tributed to the spread of culture in their 
adopted country by establishing them- 
selves in Turkey. In the seventeenth cen- 
tury, the family of Abro, descendent of the 
royal dynasty of the Bagratides, emigrated 
from Erzeroum after the fall of Ani. This 
family settled down in various parts of 
Turkey and became great patrons of the 
arts and sciences, contributing to churches 
and endowing many institutions. The most 
famous of his family Abro-Tchelebi, who 
was the favorite of the grand vezier Keu- 
prulu, stands out as one of the greatest 
philanthropists of his time. 

_ There are families of more recent origin 
who have played an important part in the 
advance of Turkey. For example, the Dad- 
ians who were the directors of the imperial 
Ottoman gunpowder factory for many 
years and were at the same time patrons 
of the arts, scholars and patriots. Ohannes 
Bey Dadian is perhaps the best known. 
The Babians and the Sinans have founded 
dynasties of architects, so to speak. The 
sultans intrusted them with the construc- 
tion of their palaces and mosques during 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 
Without a doubt, the best known among 
them is Nikoghos Bey Babian, designer of 
the palaces of Tcheragchan and Dolma- 
Baghtche. These great works of art not 
only embellish Constantinople but are 
the principal attractions to tourists as well. 
The Duz family has been influential in the 
Treasury of the Ottoman Empire and has 
given much help to Armenian arts and let- 
ters. Eleonora Duse, the celebrated Italian 
tragedienne, was a descendent of that 
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family. She was accorded the highest 
honors on the stage and was a fitting 
rival of Sarah Bernhardt in France. 
The Sanassarian family emigrating from 
Russian Armenia, founded an Armenian 
school in Erzeroum bearing their name. 
The Izmirlian family established a fund 
for the edition of philological works. Zaka- 
ria Markar Khodentz Amira, originally 
from Yerevan, was the translator of many 
important works. The Armenian merchants 
have played an outstanding role in the de- 
velopment of Turkey. They introduced the 
use of coffee and dried fruits into Europe 
in the middle of the seventeenth century. 


In conclusion it might be well to quote 
from the book “Universal Geography” Vol. 
IX. Asia Minor, Machette, Paris, France, 
written by the Monk Slisee. On page 341 
this eminent geographer writes, “At Erze- 
roum just as at Constantinople, Armenians 
stand out from the Turks by showing a 
more open and freer spirit, a greater love 
for learning and more initiative in com- 
merce and industry. There is not a house 
which has not been constructed by them 
in the vilayet of Van, not an indigenous 
piece of material which they have not 
woven and hardly a fruit which has not 
come from their gardens.” 


IN EGYPT 


The Armenian daily “Houssaper” pub- 
lished in Cairo and edited by Navassartian 
recently carried a series of very interesting 
articles on the role of the Armenians in 
ancient times. It brought out hitherto un- 
known facts about the part the Armenian 
emigrants played in the construction of an- 
cient Egypt in their capacity as high officials 
and equals to Pharaohs. Later, at the time 
of the Mohammedan domination, Bedr-el- 
Djamali, forced into the Mohammedan faith 
while still a infant, saved Egypt from 
famine by his timely brave measures. In 
1185, Behram- (Vahram) El.Armeni hav- 
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ing become vezier, after making a success- 
ful military expedetion, took charge of the 
affairs of the state. However, when the 
government wanted to promote him to the 
highest post on condition that he renounce 
his Christian faith, he refused and retired 
to convent in Assouan where he spent his 
remaining years in relative tranquillity. 


The culture of the mandarin orange tree 
was introduced toward the end of the eigh- 
teenth century by Youssouf-Bey-el-Ermeni, 
emigrant from Tokat. who was sent to 
France by the governor of Egypt, Mehmet- 
Ali in order to make studies on agriculture. 
On the return trip, the ship on which he 
was sailing was forced by storm to seek 
shelter on the island of Malta. There he 
discovered the presence of mandarine 
orange-tree as well as its fruit. He took 
some seeds and some plants back with him 
to Egypt. The fruits of trees presented by 
Yousouf to his benefactor, Mehmet-Ali, 
who was enchanted by their taste, ordered 
him to plant them in his garden. The cul- 
ture of the mandarine orange tree soon 
became popularized in all of Egypt. The 
name of the one who had introduced it 
was not forgotten, for to this day the man- 
darin orange in that country bears the 
name of “Youssouf Bey”. The position of 
director of the school of Agriculture was 
for many years held by Youssouf Bey who, 
in the meantime had been elevated to the 
rank of “Bey”. 

In modern times the name Artin-Bey 
stands out. He made himself famous by 
founding the School of Economics. His son, 
Jakoub Pasha, a member of the Institute 
of France was a minister in the cabinet 
when Egypt fell under Turkish domination. 
He played an important role in the recon- 
struction of modern Egypt in his capacity 
as minister of public instruction. 

The Armenian who was most helpful to 
Egypt is unquestionably Noubar Pasha, 
who as minister-president instituted many 
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reforms in recognition of which the Egyp- 
tian people erected a monument in his 
honor in Alexandria. His brother Arakel 
Bey was governor of Soudan, while his son 
Boghos Nubar Pasha, was director-general 
of railroads in Egypt. 


The Balkans 


Professor Strzygowskey of Vienna has 
the following to say about the Balkan coun- 
tries: “Along with the influence exercised 
by the merchants and the Goths in the 
Danubian countries, that of the Armenian 
immigration should be mentioned. Bishop 
Sebeos, a Byzantine historian often speaks 
about the enforced sojourn of the Arme- 
nians into Thrace by Emperor Maurice 
(582-602) who was of Armenian origin. 
Once when seeking to regain an alliance 
with King Khosrov of Armenia, he had the 
unruly subjects driven away from Armenia. 
The Emperor made them pass through 
Thrace in the form of an army led by a 
Mamikonian in order to fight the enemies 
across the Danube. Another time, Phocas 
(602-610) his successor also of Armenian 
origin, published a decree stating that 30,- 
000 Armenian cavaliers would be necessary 
in the form of a tribute and that 30,000 
families would leave for Thrace where 
they would be permanently settled. In 600 
A.D. Armenia was mercilessly exploited by 
the Byzantine government as a source of 
supply of soldiers. This last fact alone will 
show the cause of Armenian emigration 
to the West.” 

Stephen of Taron speaks about the trans- 
plantation of the Armenians to the Balkans 
during the time of Basil II (976-1025) who, 
according to Gelzer, after having brought 
his empire under control wanted to force 
the Armenians in his realm to migrate to 
Macedonia in order to cultivate and de- 
velop the land. He placed them there in 
great numbers. 

The focal point of the Armenian move- 
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ment towards the Balkans seems to have 
been Philippopol or Plovdiv, in Bulgaria. 
The Paulicians, an Armenian Christian 
sect, became established during the reign 
of Constantin V (740-775). In the Eleventh 
Century, according to Professor Iricele’s 
“History of the Bulgarians,” the city was 
filled with them. In 810 civil rights were 
granted them and they owned eight 
churches. Then it was not at all astonishing 
that a century later the Bogomil movement 
uniting with the Paulicians came into be- 
ing. Bogomil, a Bulgarian priest, was the 
founder. This movement passed on further 
west together with the Kathares and the 
Abigenes.” The city of Pavlikeni, north of 
present Bulgaria, takes its name from the 
Armenian Paulicians and shows that they 
must have been many in number and im- 
portance. 

During the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries the Armenians took refuge in 
Bulgaria. Roumania. Greece, and Serbia 
in order to escape persecution from the 
Turks. 

The Armenians came to Belgrade during 
the period of Turkish supremacy. They had 
their colony in Belgrade, their priests, and 
their church. Even at the time of the Ger- 
man domination many Armenians came to 
Belgrade. They left when Belgrade ac- 
tually fell into the hands of the Turks and 
moved on to Novi Sad, where to this day 
there is an Armenian church. Near Vrsac 
there is a village called Ermanouac. 


VENICE 


A great many of the Armenians of Cilicia 
both before and after the fall of this 
kingdom had migrated to Cyprus, Rhodes, 
and Crete. Later, they passed on into Italy 
to settle down in Venice, Leghorn, Milan, 
Naples, Genoa and Pisa. Others went to 
France settling down first at Marseille 
where even today there is a street called 
“Rue d’Armenie” and later at Paris. During 
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the reign of Henry IV, two Armenians 
brought the science of silk-worm culture 
to France, which was destined to play an 
important role in French industry. Another 
Armenian, Jean Althen, whose biography 
will be treated separately, brought the 
culture of the madder-root into France. 


But of all the settlements, one of the 
oldest and most important on the Medi- 
terranean is that of Venice. Here they had 
their own churches and even entire dis- 
tricts preponderantly Armenian. One of 
the streets habited principally by Arme- 
nians still bears the name “Calledegli Ar- 
meni.” The Mekhitarists, an Armenian 
Catholic Congregation, founded their mon- 
astery on the island of St. Lazarus. In 1512 
when the use of the printing press was 
just coming to be known, they founded the 
first Armenian printing plant. This service 
alone was of incalculable benefit to the 
Armenian race. Thus, this island came to 
symbolize the “Institute of France” for the 
Armenians. 

The relations between Armenia and 
Venice were especially friendly during the 
existence of the kingdom of Cilicia. Dur- 
ing this important period in Armenian his- 
tory, the Venetians were treated as a fa- 
vored group by the Armenian government 
while in return the Venetians did likewise. 
The Venetian republic had a representative 
in the Armenian kingdom who was more 
than merely a diplomatic agent. He was 
a guardian of the Venetian commercial in- 
terests and that is why he resided at Aiasse 
—a commercial center rather than at Sis, 
capital of the kingdom. The Venetian 
colony at Aiasse possessed their own church 
and even a cemetery. 

The commercial relations between the 
two countries were regulated by treaties. 
There were especial privileges which the 
Armenian kings accorded their Venetian 
subjects. Some of these treaties such as the 
one concluded during the reign of Leon V 
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are preserved in the original Armenian | 
among the archives in Venice. King Ochine 
II was a dear friend of the Doge of Venice. 
At the time of his coronation the Doge | 
sent the patrician Foscarini to represent | 
him. 

At the time of the Crusades, the Arme-. 
nians and the Venetians fought side by side 
against the Mohammedans. The Armenians 
found a sure haven with the Venetians 
when later on the Turkish persecutions 
forced them to leave their kingdom. Many | 
famous Armenians were born in this little | 
republic. A name familiar to all Venetians | 
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was Antonio Sourian who performed great 
services for Venice. He was architect, en- 
gineer, mechanic and a scientist of the first | 
order. 

THE ARMENIANS IN RUSSIA 

The relations between the Armenians and 
the Russians date as far back as the Byzan- 
tine era. They became even closer during 
the reign of Peter the Great who invited the 
Armenians of Turkey and Persia to his 
country in order to spare them the Moham- 
medan persecutions. As soon as they be- 
came more numerous so did their cultiva- 
tion of vineyards and mulberry trees as 
well as the culture of the silk-worm. Cath- 
erine the Great, Empress of Russia, founded 
two Armenian cities: Nakhichevan on the 
Don and Gregoripol on the Dniester. This 
noble Empress had even made plans to set 
up an Armeno-Georgian state with Prince 
Potemkin as king. 

The privileges granted the Armenians of 
Russia became even more generous in 1708 
by the benevolence of Peter the Great. In 
1764, by an act of the Russian Senate, the 
Armenian national laws were made bind- 
ing upon the Armenians of Astrakhan, a 
colony founded by former inhabitants of 
the Armenian capital Ani, which was de- 
stroyed by the Mongols in 1681. In 1765, 
the Empress Catherine granted the same 
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privileges to the Armenians of New Na- 
khitchevan, near Rostov. Later, under suc- 
ceeding rulers, the political attitude to- 
wards the Armenians changed. These privi- 
leges gave way to more rigid control over 
their national, religious and even internal 
affairs. In spite of these strict measures, the 
Armenians gained a prominent place in 
commerce, industry, and agriculture. 


The Russian army had in its ranks many 
Armenian generals such as Prince Mada- 
toff, who took part in the wars against 
Napoleon, the Persians and the Turks and 
died at Choumen; Prince Arghoutinki- 
Dolgoroukoff, Loris-Melikoff, Chekovni- 
koff, Lazareff, Ter-Ghoukassoff, Prince 
Beboutoff, Alkhazoff and many others, all 
of whom rendered outstanding services to 
their country not only in the military field, 
but in the political and administrative 
fields as well. Colonel Lazareff, charged 
with the care of some 40,000 Armenians 
who had emigrated from Persia into Rus- 
sia, later on founded the “Institute of 
Oriental Languages” at Moscow. This in- 
tellectual center was saved from Russifica- 
tion during the reign of Alexander III, due 
to the efforts of another Armenian Delia- 
noff, the minister of public education. 
During the reign of Alexander II, another 
Russian general of Armenian origin, Loris- 
Melikoff, played an important role as min- 
ister of the interior by supporting a demo- 
cratic constitution for Russia. 


The number of savants and professors in 
the universities were numerous. Among 
them the following stand out: S. Eghiasar- 
off, of the School of Law at the University 
of Kiev, author of two out-standing works, 
“The Guilds in Trans-Caucasia” and “The 
Rural Townships in Trans-Caucasia”; G. 
Gambaroff, Professor of civil law at the 
University of Moscow, who together with 
Maxime Kovanazaroff at Zagreb, the Or- 
beliani levski founded the Russian School 
for Social Science at Paris in 1908, and 
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Mersessoff, Professor of commercial law at 
the same University. There were numerous 
professors in medicine such as: A. Aghaba- 
boff and Prince Argoutinsky-Dolgoroukoff 
at the University of Kazan, Vartanoff and 
Okandgianiaz at St. Petersbourg and Tou- 
mas at Varsoire. In the field of Philosophy 
there were such outstanding scholars as 
Nazariantz, Emine, Patkanoff, Halatianz 
and Adontz who is now teaching at the 
University of Brussels. Other active pro- 
fessors are Chlitchieff at Belgrade, Shah 
brothers at Leningrad one of whom is an 
Orientalist while the other is a Physiologist. 
The Academician Tamanoff, architect of 
the world famous Petrograd has now 
settled in Yerevan to direct public works. 
Professor Bouniatian of the Polytechnic 
School at Tiflis is known by his book on 
“Economic Crisis.” Professor Kalantar 
holds the professorship of agronomy at the 
Agricultural Institute in Moscow, while 
Professor Karakach holds the same position 
in Petrograd. The following men of letters 
are outstanding: K. Esoff, under-secretary 
and author of a book on “The Relations 
of the Armenians with Peter the Great”; 
G. Dijantchieff who wrote his well known 
book on “The Epoch of the Great Reforms” 
in the reign of Alexander II: the historian 
Djivilegoff; the publicist Prince Toumanoff, 
editor of the daily “New Reform”; the jour- 
nalist A. Kotelnikoff, editor of a daily in St. 
Petersbourg; the Berberoff brothers of 
Rostov, author of pamphlets in Armenian 
and Russian; the poets Marietta Chaghin- 
ian and N. Berberoff; the celebrated nov- 
elist Nemirovitch - Dantchenko, whose 
mother was an Armenian; A. Amirchanianz, 
Orientalist and translator of the Bible into 
Turkish and the Koran into Armenian; and 
the well-known Orientalist K. J. Basma- 
djian (Paris). 


The list of intellectuals of Armenian 
origin would not be complete, if no men- 
tion were made of several well kown pro- 
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fessors who have made a name for them- 
selves outside of Russia as well. 

They are: A. Astrouni, brother of the 
editor of Armenian daily “Mshak” of Tiflis, 
professor of minerology at the Ecole Poly- 
technique of Aix-la~-Chapelle, and Abelianz 
of Tiflis, professor of chemistry at the Uni- 
versity of Zurich. 


Armenians have done outstanding work 
in the arts. Aivasovsky has gained immor- 
tality by his paintings not only in Russia 
but just as much by his work abroad. At 
the present time Sarian bears the title of 
“artist of the people” an honor conferred 
upon him by the Soviet government. P. 
Adamian stands out among the famous 
actors for his interpretation of “Hamlet”. 
Mamoulian, a director of film production 
is too well-known to require further elab- 
oration. N. Balieff, cartoonist and artist, 
has acquired international fame and died 
in New York after a brilliant career. From 
the numerous musicians and composers 
‘Spendiaroff, composer of “Bayati”, a very 
popular piece in Russia, and Karganoff 
who besides his musical compositions made 
profound studies of Mozart and Beetho- 
ven, stand out as the leaders in their field. 
Karganoff left his collection of old manu- 
scripts and books including the act of ab- 
dication of Napoleon I. to the University 
of Yerevan. Komitas Vartabed, creator of 
an Armenian style of music, enjoyed in- 
ternational fame even while living. 


Many Armenians contributed to the 
progress of Russia in various ways. The 
following industrialists are worth mention- 
ing: S. Goulichambaroff, author of numer- 
ous books on the petroleum industry; Man- 
tacheff, Ghoukassoff, Mailoff, Adamoff, 
Pitioieff, Lianozoff, Ter-Oganesoff, Kian- 
jountzeff, Amiroff, and Sourabekoff, all of 
them operators and owners of the greater 
part of the oil industry located at Baku and 
“Grozny. Mantacheff, a legendary Maece- 
mas, constructed the Armenian church of 
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Paris and for a while subsidized the Grand 
Opera of Paris. M. Gulbenkian started the 
petroleum industry in Mesopotamia. 


Armenians have played a prominent part 
in other industries. The fisihng industry 
was organized on the Caspian sea.as well 
as in other parts of Russia by the Lianozoffs 
and Mailoff. The manufacture of the sun- 


flower-seed oil, of cigaretts, of automobiles } 


were all in the hands of the Armenians, 
The Enphiadjiantz brothers were great in- 
dustrialists, one of whom was the Minister 
of Finance in Armenia and the other 
founder of a huge cigarette factory in Bel- 
gium. The export of rice, cotton and dried 
fruits out of Persia into Russia was con- 
trolled by the Toumanianz brothers. The 
engineer, Babaiantz managed the Russian 
mint in Petrograd prior to the Revolution. 
Tairoff, editor of the “Revue of Vivicul- 
ture”, has been of invaluable service to his 
country. 

According to the Russian historian, V. 
Potto, the Armenians are good organizers. 
This is what he writes on that subject: De- 
prived of all material aid, the Armenians 
managed to live as slaves and in the poor- 
est of conditions in various parts of the 
world, thousands died of hunger, cold and 
misery. The pestilence between 1804 and 
1805 reduced their numbers by a quarter. 
None the less, the Armenians settled in 
parts of Telav, Signach, Bartchali and Lori 
and did not lack the industry to till the 
soil. Although occupied with the tilling of 
the soil, these same Armenians served as 
guides for the Russian army during the 
campaign against the Persians and were of 
invaluable aid to the Russians at all times.” 
General V. Potto in the work “The War in 
the Caucasus”, St. Petersbourg, 1888, Vol. 
III, page 722. 

Here is another extract from the text of 
Professor P. G, Kovalevsky, “The Cauca- 
sus”, St. Petersbourg, 1914, vol. I., page 
803: “The Armenians of Karabagh, Trans- 
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caucasia are, generally speaking men of 
large physique and good appearance, with 
a calm expression although ‘a bit rude. 
They are straightforward and respect the 
truth. They are very energetic and intelli- 
gent. They have given such great generals 
as Madatoff, Beboutoff, Loris-Melikoff, 
Lazareff, and Ter-Ghoukassoff.” 

The Armenians of Karabagh have worked 
the soil into something worthwhile. Be- 
sides, the Armenians have worked with 
zeal towards increasing the productivity 
and wealth of the region. The influence of 
agriculture upon the character of the Ar- 
menians has been profound. 


ARMENIAN ARCHITECTURE 


This chapter will deal with Armenian 
architecture, citing the testimony of Pro- 
fessor Strzygowski and Dr. Carl Roth. 

Dr. Roth, in his book “Social and Cul- 
tural Studies in the Byzantine Empire” 
mentions the following: “Byzantine Art 
was created by the union of three influences 
— Hellenistic, Oriental and Christian. Its 
foundations are based upon the classics 
which gave a Hellenistic ascendency to the 
principal and influential centers of Antioch, 
Alexandria, and Ephesus. The Byzantine 
Art was further broadened and strengthen- 
ed by the Assyrian and Persian arts which 
came from Babylon, Seleucis and Ctesi- 
phon. These influences softeed and tem- 
pered by the Sassanides filtered towards 
Syria, Egypt, and Asia Minor out of which 
was created the vault, the cupola, the 
charming multicolored decorations both 
inside and outside of buildings, the pref- 
erence for the gay and richer materials, the 
delicate art of enamels and the monumen- 
tal style as expressed in the Orient by the 
glorification of autocratic power. Here Ar- 
menia has played an important role, in fact 
the most important since it was Armenia 
which spread the architecture of the cupola 
by passing them on to Western Europe. 


Thus she became the direct predecessor of 
the religious Roman architecture of Europe 
as has been proven by the celebrated Vien- 
nese professor, M. Strzygowski, in “his 
treatise on “Armenian Architecture in Eu- 
rope.” 

On page 78 Dr. Carl Roth continues, 
“The Ancient hellenistic culture united 
with Christian influence to form new ideas. 
It is held and often thought that Rome 
gave, but on the contrary it is the Orient 
that gave birth to the art. It is impossible 
that this art was only the provincial expres- 
sion of the art of the Roman Empire. It 
manifestations of the Byzantine life, Greece 
and the Orient intermix, soon finding a 
strong opposition to its further penetration. 
This is in accordance with the era and the 
geographical location. Very often it is 
found under the influence of diverse dynas- 
ties, which influenced by the country of 
their origin, be it occidental or oriental, 
transplant the artistic ideas of their country 
into Byzance, thus giving an official ac- 
ceptance to the art. 

Constantinople, the capital center of 
various spiritual currents, located on the 
frontier of the Greco-Oriental world, com- 
menced little by little to exert a decided 
influence on the artistic tendencies of the 
time. This metropolis contributed to art by 
the building of the creation of the funda- 
mental formulae in religious architecture. 

Armenian art, acting as an intermediary 
between ancient Iran and Byzance assum- 
ed as it were a world-wide prominence 
by becoming the creator of the most im- 
portant phase in architecture, the contribu- 
tion of the cupola and its rapid develop- 
ment. 

Professor Strzygowski writes on this sub- 
ject in his book already mentioned (p. 176), 
“The Armenian construction of the cupola 
is an Aryan offspring, as are the culture 
of the Mithres and that of Manicheism. 
This architecture was accepted with a 
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speed incomprehensible to our modern 
nations, by the Mediterranean countries, 
inasmuch as the long construction (Lang- 
sbau) of Grecco-Roman and Roman-Ger- 
man origin dominating in that part of the 
world offered a contrast to the new form. 
The beginning of Armenian architecture 
starts exactly in the epoch which for Eu- 
rope perhaps is considered the darkest, 
when the ancient culture, by its inner 
weakness, was scarcely able to find a firm 
ground for a new development of its spi- 
ritual state at the time of the invasion of 
the Nordic peoples, while in Europe all is 
pell-mell, in Armenia on the contrary, in 
spite of opposing factions, coming from 
Byzance on one hand and Persia on the 
other, both looking for an opening wedge 
in order to gain a foothold, one notices a 
steady growth of the national movement. 
This is of great importance even to the rest 
of the world, since it was a time when the 
Mediterranean world was fast falling to 
ruin. In Armenia at this time the royal 
court attracted the necessary forces from 
all countries for the realization of this na- 
tional and original movement, which was 
not impeded by aspirations for world dom- 
ination on the part of its sovereign. Such 
was not the case either at Byzance or Bag- 
dad. In short this youthful nation newly 
entered into the culture of the Orient and 
voluntarily accepted all that they could 
assimilate, 


In the Fourth century the state and re- 
' ligion were closely allied in Armenia and 
both were nationalistic under the aegis of 
the Arsacids. Thus, we see this movement 
grow and it stayed that way during the 
Dark Ages up to 1000 A.D., at a time when 
all other states and churches had fallen 
before the power of Rome and Byzance. 
In Armenia there was every chance for 
originality to develop, which was first to 
spread westward and later by reflex move- 
ment was to advance into Europe by virtue 
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of pilgrimages, commerce, and the Cru- 
sades. Thus this movement received its in- 
fluence from the Renaisance by the influx 
of emigrants. Furthermore, infiltrations into 
Western Europe in each epoch were just as 
effective as in Eastern Europe in the course 
of their passage to the bordering countries 
of the Black Sea. It is evident that the in- 
fluence of Armenian art, although passing 
unnoticed at the present time, was not in- 
significant.” 

Dr. Carl Roth in his book already men- 
tioned writes on page 83, “The principal 
stage in the development of the Byzantine 
architecture starts around the time of Jus- 
tinian. In the place of the old basilica con- 
structed by Constantine and destroyed by 
fire in 532 and then again by the revolution 
of Nicea, a new type of construction em- 
bellished by unheard of magnificence and 
the use of the costliest materials rose in a 
period of five years under the guidance of 
of the master architects of Asia Minor, 
Isidir and Anthemios of Cappadoccia of 
Armenia. It caused Justinian to cry out to 
his people in deep admiration of this mar- 
velous construction, “Solomon, I have sur- 
passed you.” Actually this work of art evi- 
dently offered more brilliance. The outside 
construction, the atrium, the colonnade, 
the fountains full of enchantment have now 
disappeared leaving only walls of brick in 
hopeless ruin to remind the present day 
world of the past’s splendor.” 


In 989 the walls of St. Sophia badly 
damaged by an earthquake, were recon- 
structed by the Armenian architect Tiri- 
dates, famous ofr his constructions at Ani, 
capital of Armenia. The participation of 
the Armenian masters in the building of 
St. Sophia has been further confirmed by 
the recent discovery of the image of St. 
Gregory the Illuminator on the walls of the 
central cupola. 

The Viennese explorer Hermann Abich 
writes from Tiflis in 1844 about his im- 
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pressions on his visit to the city of Ani, the 
Bagratid capitol in ruins in the following 
words: “When we plan and project the 
construction of a church, we experiment 
and reflect a great deal. We have no eco- 
nomic considerations. However, the sight 
of these old Armenian churches gives an 
inspiration and a model such as require 
our keenest appreciation. Where can one 
find that which is beautiful and that which 
satisfies our needs created by our materials 
except in the flowering period of an an- 
tiquity—in the Christian and religious ar- 
chitecture of Ani and others?” Abich could 
appreciate not only beauty and usefulness, 
but also the fundamental idea of the con- 
struction of the cupola on a square base 
with dome-shaped supports which were 
covered over with wrought stone in such 
an awe-inspiring manner as to cause the 
whole world to marvel and admire these 
Armenian architectural creations of Chris- 
tian antiquity. 


According to Professor Strzygowski 
(page 717) the Middle Age represented, 
from the viewpoint of the arts, a period of 
infiltration of Eastern art into Europe due 
to the invasions of the people from the 
north to the south and the west. Armenian 
religious architecture arising directly from 
the Eastern Aryans of Iran bears this out 
by its use of ornamentation. This infiltra- 
tion came out primarily by Armenian im- 
migration; later on by the invasion of the 
Oriental Goths from the steppes of South- 
ern Russia across Europe southward to 
Gaul and Spain and finally by the spread 
of the Paulician sect in the entire south 
of Europe. 


The preserved remains of the cupola, be 
it in Constantinople, in Southern Italy, at 
Ravenna, Milan, in Spain, Gaul and on the 
banks of the Rhine represent only the iso- 
lated ramifications of a movement working 
its way from the Orient westward. As ruins 
of the Medieval arch was discovered in 


Mesopotamia, so it is in Armenia that we 
find the origin of the most advanced con- 
struction of the cupola since the Renais- 
sance. It is in Armenia that one must 
search for the solution and explanation of 
the miracle represented by St. Sophia of 
Constantinople, the construction of which 
remains a mystery to this date. In Asia 
Minor and in Mesopotamia, continues Prof. 
Strzygowski, I could conclusively prove the 
hypothesis of the origin of the Gothic arch 
of the Middle Ages, but not that of the 
foundation and construction of St. Sophia 
from Byzanto-Orthodox and Italian archi- 
tecture. The creative personalities who 
made possible the realization of a monu- 
mental construction such as St. Sophia 
were Aryans, that is to say the beginners 
were the Iranians, the developers the Ar- 
menians, and the finishers the Greeks. But 
one must further keep in mind that the 
Armenians were in architecture during the 
epoch of Christian antiquity, while the 
Italian architects were busy during the 
Baroque period for all of Europe; the 
creators and progressives of artistic and 
original ideas. Just as one could not trace 
the development of the modern architec- 
ture of Europe and the United States with- 
out knowing its origin in Italy, in the same 
way one could not now solve the problem 
of Christian architecture of the cupola 
without studying its origin in Iran and 
Armenia. 


We owe in the spread of this architecture 
to Armenian emigrants, especially the in- 
tellectuals. Evidently no one dreamed that 
the Armenians living in a mountainous 
country far from the borders of the old 
world were one day to assume such im- 
portance in the plastic arts in Rome, Egypt, 
Asia Minor, Constantinople, the Balkans, 
and in Europe. The opinion that they (the 
Armenians) came westward without con- 
tributing anything to civilization is held in 
some quarters. Was it possible that a great 
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and rich empire like Byzantium should 
need the peasants and despots that this 
little country has given? It is exactly this 
problem that I have discussed in the form 
of the question “The Orient or Rome”? and 
later, to better explain, under that of “Ar- 
menia of Byzantium”? Here we shall point 
out the few of many authorities who con- 
sider the Armenians as carriers (Trager) 
of the culture of their country towards the 
Mediterranean and Occident. 


Further on Prof. Strzygowski shows the 
influence of Armenia on Leonardo da Vinci 
for, according to this eminent authority on 
architecture, “one can understand Leonardo 
as an architect only after considering his 
protracted stay in Armenia. A very im- 
portant clue to his impressions is found in 
his reports relative to an earthquake when 
Leonardo had to seek refuge with the in- 
habitants of the country in the ruins of the 
Armenian churches. Often times it has 
been suggested that Leonardo was the car- 
rier of Armenian architecture to the Occi- 
dent.” 


In conclusion we ought to cite certain 
facts brought out by S. Runciman, famed 
Byzantologist, in his book “The Byzantine 
Civilization”, in the chapter on Byzantine 
art: 

“Byzantium introduced in its architec- 
ture the secret of balancing the cupola on 
a square base. The source of this inspira- 
tion is unknown. However, the Greek and 
the Armenian architects perfected its tech- 
nique. The Greek cross is probably of Ar- 
menian origin. It appeared in Greece 
towards the end of the Eighth Century at 
Skiprou, in Beotia, the province closest to 
the Orient. However, this form did not 
spread as much around Constantinople as 
it did in the provinces where the majority 
of the architects were Armenians.” 

According to Runciman, the decorations 
of the buildings in the form of mosaic took 
on such shapes as peacocks and griffins, 
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inspired by distant Orient and Iran and 
brought by the medium of the Armenian 
artist. These figures lost their faithful 
reproduction of the actual animal and be- 
came purely decorative. 

In conclusion, Runciman has the follow- 
ing to say on Armenian influence on paint- 
ing: “A common origin of Italian and 
Byzantine painting could perhaps be found 
in Cilician Armenia where the colored 
manuscripts combine richness and force 
with a soft human feeling that Byzantium 
never knew.” 

The opinions of the authorities men- 
tioned above are further borne out by the 
discovery of various relics in the Armenian 
churches in Bulgaria and at Krakow. Be- 
sides, Prof. G. Balsutraitis of the University 
of Kaunas has recently concurred with the 
theory of Prof. Strzygowski as result of 
his discovery of new and relevant facts. 


The Armenians have played an impor- 
tant part in the Co-operative movement of 
Russia which can truthfully be said is Ar- 
menian by tradition. The Armenian, even 
in days of antiquity had invented an origi- 
nal type of co-operative which was in use 
in Russian Armenia up to the First World 
War. There still remains a primitive form 
of the co-operative in the villages of the 
province of Erivan, mainly at Ikdir, which 
did honor to Armenian womanhood. Her 
role was the preparation of cheese, butter, 
and yoghourt for the winter needs of the 
family. To avoid the evident loss of effi- 
ciency, if each family were to build a small 
dairy, every housewife brought her milk 
to the house of one of them who started a 
fire in the oven each time the need arose 
to manufacture a large quantity of dairy 
products. The women brought the milk in 
stoneware pitchers of a standard size. In 
case the pitcher was not full, its contents 
were measured with a stick which notched 
at the milk-level. The products so obtained 
were not divided up, but became the prop- 
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erty of the woman at whose house it was 
made. Then the milk was carried in the 
same way in definite rotation to each house 
of the village. Thus each family was cer- 
tain of its dairy supplies for the season. The 
milk was taken to the homes of the weal- 
thier women in the spring, since it con- 
tained less cream, on the logic that they 
would suffer less by the poorer quality 
than would the poorer women. In this 
fashion the work of the dairy was assumed 
by the peasants in turn so as not to burden 
unfairly any one family. 

Although the agricultural technique of 
the Armenian peasant was wholly primi- 
tive, nevertheless he readily sensed the 
strength and beauty of collective work. He 
was a born agricultural co-operator. In 
certain parts of the Caucasus, the work of 
the seeds-man was considered as a sort of 
religious cult. The peasant threw the seeds 
in four directions in the form of a cross: a 
fist-full for God, another for the poor, a 
third for the birds and a fourth for himself. 


The mutual aid between the Armenians 
in agricultural projects, in irrigation (use 
of common streams in rotation), in the 
harvest, etc. were the common thing. It 
was just as widespread in Turkish-Armenia 
as it was in Russian-Armenia. The co- 
operative in its principal forms such as 
rural banks, consumer co-operatives and 
in agricultural production has spread in 
Russian-Armenia since 1900. 

Most of the work within the Armenian 
community was done in common. They went 
hunting in groups, the fruits of the chase 
were divided equally among the partici- 
pants. The difficult summer work was done 
co-operatively. For example, the harvesting 
of the corn was done by all the villagers 
together. They started on one field and 
continued on to all the others, harvesting 
the ripest first. Standard fixed prices were 
agreed on by all when large quantities of 
maize or tobacco were involved. Each com- 
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munity or several of them tobether chose 
their most experienced trader to carry on 
their combined dealings with the buying 
merchants. 

The first modern Armenian co-operative 
was founded in 1865 in the village of Akn 
(vilayet of Harpoot) in Turkish Armenia. 
Its founder, Mr. Durian, addressed the 
populace with the following words: “The 
peasant extracts his crops from the soil by 
his hard work and honesty; the inhabitant 
of the town on the contrary, hurts himself 
and others by devious methods; while the 
inhabitants of the city, with its many idle 
classes, live only by the grace of the tiller 
of the soil. Their homes and palaces are 
built with the money and often by the 
hands of the peasants. Nevertheless, the 
bourgeoisie despise the villager. Which life 
is pleasing to God, that of the villager or 
that of the bourgeosie?” demanded Durian 
and replied: “Certainly, the life of the 
peasant. In the name of God and in order 
to ease the life of the tiller of the soil, we 
have decided to form a co-operative in the 
spirit of our ancestors, which shall give the 


peasants the opportunity to earn a good 
living and feed everyone by honest toil.” 


The founders of the co-operative bought 
a large tract of land outside the confines 


of the village and called the new co-opera- 
tive “New Armenia”. This purchase was 
made possible through the help of the 
famous Armenian Bishop Servantziants. 


M. Durian invited fifteen poor families 
of the village and its environs to settle 
down on the tract purchased and influenc- 
ed by the Bishop, presented a simple and 
wholesome pattern of life for the members 
of the co-operative. Besides agriculture, 
home weaving was started. The harvests 
were distributed according to the work of 
each member, It was then immediate sold 
because the co-operative agreement did 
not allow the accumulation of grain for 


speculative purposes. A ten percent tax 
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was paid the Turkish government and the 
priest and the teacher were paid out of the 
receipts from the sale of their products. 

Unfortunately this co-operative colony 
did not live very long time because of the 
malevolence of the Turkish government. 

The following stand out among the Ar- 
menians as leaders in the Russian co- 
operative movement: M. Avsarkisoff, di- 
rector of the Pan-Russian Co-operative 
Bank of Moscow, Mamikonoff, Kotelnikoff, 
and P. Agababoff who published a co- 
operative review betewen 1916-1918 in 
Moscow under the title of “The Co-opera- 
tive World” in collaboration with the au- 
thor of this book. 

In France at the turn of the Century 
Rouben Berberoff helped found the whole- 
sale co-operative. At the present time there 
are several Armenian co-operators in Ru- 
mania. They include, M. Tatos, director of 
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the Central Co-operative of exports and | 
imports, Dr. Harmath, director of the cen- | 
tral co-operative “Hangya”, and M. Tou- 
rieff. Still another is Mr. George Davidovic, | 
secretary of the federation of co-operative 
unions and author of a booklet on the | 
Yugoslav co-operative movement. | 

At the end of the XVIIth Century and 
the beginning of the XVIIIth, the Arme. 
nian emigres passing through Rumania, 
founded several cities and many co-pera- | 
tive store for import purposes. The profits 
of the store were donated to the church | 
and charity. 

The Armenian credit co-operatives of 
Sofia helped the Russian emigres in found- 
ing similar credit co-operatives. 


(Editor's note: Prof. Totomiantz’ valu- 
able study was never—regrettably—finished, 
Here his study ends.) 
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UPON READING OMAR KHAYYAM 


K. G. AJEMIAN 


Omar, we admire your poetic acumen 

What Muse taught you with such skill to blend 

Truth with sensuous pleasure?—so dear to human 
Heart. To infuse sweet air to your rhyme not to offend 
The ear, with such craft and consummate art. 

When you sing of the Desires, the Rose and the Wine 
In lofty quatrains philosophic, crystalline 

You captivate the soul, enrapture the heart. 


When I was a young man not quite of age 

Only an apprentice in scribbling rhymes 

(Youth is reluctant to learn from the counsels sage 

Or to listen to Reason he is headstrong at times). 

Thanks to Fittzgerald—the Englishman, a country squire 
I enjoyed your melodic poems with music fraught 

I became tipsy without any wine, I thought. 

In my despair I consigned my verses to fire. 


And relegated my pen to corrosive dust. 

I desired to follow your footsteps by stages— 
Carried away on the wings of ambition and lust 
I began one day to choose selective pages 
From Hugo, Khayyam, Shelley and Coleridge 
I read under a tree till shadows of twilight 
Spread its silky haze over the vale that night. 
Alas, I had lost the jug of wine on the ridgel 


Omar, admirers you have indeed a whole array 
Kings, paupers, princes, ladies fair or otherwise— 
From London to Delhi, Boston to Mandalay 
Well-meaning folks, no doubt, you may well surmise, 
Some have even journeyed from Europe to Horasan 
To lay a wreath on your tomb or build you a shrine 
Or perhaps kiss the lips of the Daughter of Vine. 
But Fate—the jester misled them to Isfahan. 


You fain bury your pessimism in worldly pleasures : 
But the mystery of life is still unsolved 

The Hope and the Faith—our cherished treasures 

Will they go under in life’s battle resolved? 

Where does the soul depart after leaving the clay cage? 
Isn’t there a Realm Beyond—of eternal peace and calm? 

I searched for an answer—even in the books of Islam. 
Omar, we salute you, you're still in vogue in our cynic age. 
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@ SOME GOOD ADVICE: 


‘NEW PATHS’ 


TO ‘THOSE 


WHO SEEK 


ARTACHES TCHILLINGARIAN 


Who Are the Blind? 


For sometime a former Dashnak Andra- 
nik Dzarookian has become the zealous ide- 
ologist of a considerable segment of the Ar- 
menian communities in the Dispersion, who 
seek “new roads” in their pursuit of “old 
dreams”. Andranik Dzarookian thinks he 
already has found “the new roads” which, 
however, have an antiquity of at least 
thirty-five years. 

Many of our readers will remember that 
as early as 1924, former Prime Minister of 
Armenia and former Dashnak Hovhannes 
Kadjaznouni made quite a sensation with 
his notorious booklet entitled “The Dash- 
naktzoutyoun No Longer Has Anything 
to Do.” Kadjaznouni meant, with the Soviet 
takeover of Armenia, the mission of the 
Armenian Revolutionary Federation was 
ended. The unfinished work of Dashnak- 
tzotyoun, Kadjaznouni contended, would 
now be continued by the Armenian Bol- 
sheviks who, naturally, would seek “new 
roads” to make the Armenian national “old 
dreams” come true. 

The same thought is now being repeated 
by Andranik Dzarookian, although in dif- 
ferent words and different metaphors. He 
writes in the September 18, 1959 issue of 
his weekly magazine Nayiri: 

“The Reuben Darbinians (meaning the 
Armenian Revolutionary Federation with 
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its present policy) —behold the tragedy. 
Men who have spent half their lives creat- 
ing a fatherland, but who cannot reconcile 
themselves with the other half, so that 
others may continue their half-finished 
work.” 


Who are, however, those others who 
shall continue the half-finished work of 
the Darbinians, namely the Armenian 
Revolutionary Federation? Dzarookian 
leaves no doubt that those others are the 
Communists, the present rulers of Armenia. 
Note the grotesque figure of speech with 
which he illustrates his point: 


“The crow, (the reference is to the Bol- 
sheviks) a few years ago ruined a few 
nests, we know, broke and ate a few eggs. 


Today it neither breaks nor eats eggs. Be+ | 
sides, the bird which is thought to be a | 


crow may not be a crow at all; it may be 
another bird from the genus of the eagle. 
Are we sure that our eyes are so clear- 
sighted to distinguish the crow from the 
eagle when we have begun not to read 
correctly even the languages which we 
know?” 


Andranik Dzarookian is a talented poet; 


he is also an artistic prose writer. But he | 


lacks both Kadjaznouni’s education and his 
political experience to assume the role of 
a political leader. He is a middle-aged or- 
phan, having grown up under the shadow 
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of the Armenian tragedy of Der-ezZor. He 
approaches the Armenian reality with the 
feelings and the imagination of a poet. The 
longing and the affection for the father- 
land have so blinded his vision that, when 
he goes to Soviet Armenia, it is through 
the thick mist of his overflowing emotions 
that he views only the surface of the dire 
reality, and is incapable of piercing the 
sinister essence. 


Thus, when he made his recent trip to 
Soviet Armenia, he happened to carry in 
his luggage the copy of an article of mine 
in regard to a printing press which the 
pro-Soviet factions of Armenian community 
of this country had donated to the Catho- 
licate of Etchmiadzin. In that article I had 
promoted the idea that, according to the 
Soviet Constitution, all the printing presses 
in the Soviet Union were the property of 
the government, subject to its strict con- 
trol. Therefore, those simple-minded, or 
not altogether simple-minded Armenians 
who gave money for the projected press 
for Etchmiadzin were in reality aiding the 
Soviet Government to possess a first class 
printing press, purchased with foreign funds 
which, no doubt, would essentially serve 
the Soviet propaganda. 


Dzarookian writes: “His (Darbinian’s) 
view, acceptable or not, at all events was 
the view of an anti-soviet writer. His repu- 
tation as an expert on Russian affairs left 
no room to doubt his interpretation of the 
Stalinian Constitution. It is understandable, 
therefore, that my first task would be the 
elucidation of this matter. I put the ques- 
tion directly to His Holiness, Catholicos 
Vazgen, submitting to him Darbinian’s 
article, and stressing the while the latter's 
authority in this field.” 


Curiously enough, Dzarookian had the 
naiveté of expecting a precise answer from 
the Catholicos of Etchmiadzin who has 
become a tool of the Soviet government 
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and operates under that government's strict 
control. 

“I read the article and I was disap- 
pointed,” the Catholicos said. “I share your 
opinion of Darbinian’s intellectual ability, 
but I cannot say the same thing in regard 
to his vision. Probably his advanced age 
and the weakening of his eyes account why 
he could not read well the Constitution of 
this land. True, it is said there that printing 
presses are the property of the government, 
but it is also stated that official foundations 
are permitted to possess their private 
presses. And Etchmiadzin, as an official 
foundation, has a right to its own press.” 

This explanation, as well as the fact that, 
in Dzarookian’s presence, five students of 
the Seminary of Etchmiadzin were turned 
over to the experts of the Pethrat (State 
Publishing Company) to learn the trade of 
running a press, and the further fact that 
a private building would be erected to 
house the press, are adduced to refute 
Darbinian’s opinion in regard to the press 
of Etchmiadzin. 

Nevertheless, Dzarookian is still tor- 
mented by a doubt that Darbinian’s opinion 
may still be true, for he admits that he 
saw with his own eyes that “the govern- 
ment may still have a finger in this matter.” 
As proof of this “finger” he cites the fol- 
lowing eloquent facts. 


First, all the machines and the fixtures 
of the press have been exempt from taxa- 
tion, and second, the government will 
supply work for the Etchmiadzin press. 
All the same, instead of elaborating on 
these significant facts, Dzarookian con- 
cludes: 

“It remains to be determined whether 
Darbinian’s vision has been weakened or, 
together with his advancing age, we shall 
see something far more developed in him 
which, in addition to his vision, has also 
impaired his judgement.” 

It is now pertinent to see whose vision 
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is weak, and whose judgement is impaired. 

First, we are constrained to say that the 
explanation of the Etchmiadzin Catholicos 
in regard to the Soviet Constitution’s pro- 
visions about presses is both superficial 
and basically wrong. True, official founda- 
tions can have their private presses, but 
again these presses are the property of the 
government, and are under the rigid con- 
trol of that government. Etchmiadzin is no 
exception to the rule. How can a “founda- 
tion” have its own press, when that press 
is owned by the government? 


Second, the “state foundations” men- 
tioned by the Catholicos, which include 
the press of Etchmiadzin, are Soviet or 
Communist institutions, parts of the gov- 
ernmental machinery, which are run by 
communist individuals or men who enjoy 
the government's confidence under strict 
government surveillance. 

Third, the Soviet Union is unlike 
Tsarist Russia which tolerated extra- 
governmental and truly independent pri- 
vate printing plants, such as the Etch- 
miadzin press of Tsarist days. In the Soviet 
Union all public institutions are without 
distinction government property. Etch- 
miadzin, which is a part of the govern- 
mental machine, completely subject to the 
central authority in Moscow, cannot be 
the exception. 

Fourth, to run a printing press in the 
Soviet Union, all the ancillary supplies 
(such as tools, paper, ink, etc.) are con- 
trolled by the communist government. The 
workers in the plant are dependent on the 
government's whim. It is the Pethrat (State 
publishing department office) which trains 
them. All employees of the press must be 
humble and obedient servants of the gov- 
ernment. 

Fifth, no printing press in the Soviet 
Union can excuse itself from serving the 
Soviet propaganda. Dzarookian himself ad- 
mits that the Pethrat (in reality the Soviet 
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government) supplies work for the Etch- 
miadzin press, otherwise the press cannot 
maintain its existence. It means the Soviet 
atheistic government can force the Etch- 
miadzin press to publish works which are 
dedicated to anti-religious propaganda. 

It seems Dzarookian has been greatly 
impressed by the assurance of Vazgen 
Catholicos that one of the first tasks of 
the Etchmiadzin press will be the publica- 
tion of the Bible; but his friend Vahe Set- 
ian of Beirut is of the opinion that it is a 
dangerous thing even to send Bibles to 
Etchmiadzin from abroad. Dzarookian 
himself had the same opinion before see- 
ing Vazken. ; 


Our poet who has taken the airs of a 
political leader, however, did not know 
that, as early as the last world war, Stalin 
began to use the church and the clergy 
for the promotion of Soviet objectives, per- 
mitting a number of innocuous things 
which formerly were prohibited. Among 
those innocuous things were the publica- 
tion of some prayer books, the permission 
to prepare Chekist clergymen, the opening 
of a few churches from among hundreds 
which were closed, and the publication of 
the Etchmiadzin official organ, all of which 
were designed to impress the Armenian 
communities of the Dispersion and to win 
them over to the Soviet cause. 

Unfortunately, Dzarookian and together 
with him many Armenian compatriots in 
the Dispersion fail to realize that, by mak- 
ing these “concessions,” the Soviet govern- 
ment has not desisted by an iota from 
pushing its antireligious propaganda in all 
its subject countries, does not permit any 
church to teach religion or to make re- 
ligious propaganda, tolerates only the wor- 
ship, but deprives the members of its party 
from the right of membership in any 
church, and even the right to worship. 

What Has Been Changed? 

Hovhannes Kedjaznouni, whose funda- 
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mental ideas Dzarookian has adopted, un- 
like the latter, was not satisfied with one 
or two cursory visits to Soviet Armenia but 
finally settled there to pursue there his 
and Dashnaktzoutyun’s national “old 
dreams” via the “new paths” of the Com- 
munists. The result is well known. Kadjaz- 
nouni was bitterly disappointed and met a 
tragic end. 

While Kadjaznouni, a tried and tested 
national leader and one time Prime Minis- 
ter of Armenia, was badly mistaken in his 
appraisal of the Soviet reality, the political 
infant, poet Dzarookian still has the pre- 
sumption to think, however, that he is not 
at all mistaken. He even thinks that, unlike 
the Darbinians, he has much sharper eyes 
to see that the Soviet tyranny which has 
been taken for a crow is really an eagle. 


Dzarookian naturally will counter that, 
without question, much has been changed 
in the Soviet Union since the time of 
Kadjaznouni. True, much has been 
changed, But what is it that has been 
changed? That is what matters for all those 
who pursue the “old national dreams”. 


As many American and European cor- 
respondents and tourists have testified, 
during the last few years, the economic 
condition of the people as compared to the 
time of Stalin is improved somewhat, yet 
it is far from being viable. And that is 
understandable. The Soviet government 
expends the greater part of the national 
output (about 70%) on heavy industry 
for war purposes, and not on people's 
needs; whereas the United States, which 
is far richer than the Soviet Union, spends 
only about 25 percent of its national 
product on military projects while the re- 
mainder goes to consumer goods. 

Foreign correspondents and tourists also 
report that there has been a relaxation of 
the terror which was universally felt in the 
days of Stalin. Yet any impartial observer 
does not deny that fear of the government, 
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nevertheless, still is strongly present, be- 
cause no one is sure that he shall not be 
persecuted for any unfavorable remarks 
about the regime and the rulers of the day. 
No one has any assurance that the terrors 
of the Stalin era may not be resumed any 
day. 

Most important of all, nothing basically 
has been changed in the Soviet Union, 
despite the small reforms which have been 
effected under Khrushchev in the everyday 
life of the people. As before, there is no 
justice and no freedom in the Soviet Union, 
either of speech, the press, public assembly 
or travel. As before, there is no safety of 
person or earning. Like before, it is the 
Communist Party Central Committee 
which rules with absolute power, or, a 
monopolistic faction of it which leans on 
the Communist Party. As before the people 
cannot change their government by peace- 
ful means as they do in free democratic 
countries when they are dissatisfied with 
their government. As before, there do not 
exist, nor can exist, any kind of indepen- 
dent organizations, societies or factions, as 
they exist in the free countries of the West. 


Dzarookian and kindred thinkers are ex- 
ceedingly enthused today that Etchmia- 
dzin is endowed with a Catholicos, and 
that the atheist Soviet government has 
permitted the reopening of a few churches 
in Armenia, as against the thousands which 
have been destroyed, closed or converted 
into anti-religious museums or even stables. 
Dzarookian and his likes, however, are 
carried away that the Soviet government 
has permitted an Armenian press at Etch- 
miadzin, purchased by the funds of the 
prosoviet segment of the Armenian Ameri- 
cans, as well as by the proposed training 
of young clergymen. 

What Dzarookian and similar gullibles 
fail to understand is that, all these “con- 
cessions” are made not for the benefit of 
the approximately three million Armenians 
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who reside in the Soviet Union, but for the 
Armenian communities of the free world, 
to win them over to the Soviet cause and 
to make them serve Moscow’s political ob- 
jectives. Our poet who has become a 
statesman and his likes refuse to under- 
stand that the man who sits on the throne 
of Etchmiadzin is simply an agent of the 
Soviet government, who can do nothing 
without the government’s suggestion or its 
permission, and the moment he ceases to 
do the will of Moscow he is doomed to the 
tragic fate of Catholicos Khoren I. 


Former Dashnak Andranik Dzarookian, 
like those anti-Dashnak political leaders 
who sing the praises of the Soviet and who 
mistake the Soviet crow for an eagle, thinks 
the Reuben Darbinians are so blinded that 
they no longer see their fatherland. The 
fact is, these men see their fatherland no 
less clearly than the others, they follow 
attentively all the events in Armenia, they 
see the good from the bad, and they record 
objectively the facts in their newspapers. 
For instance, in the entire press of the Ar- 
menian expatriation, not a single pro-soviet 
Armenian newspaper presents so conscien- 
tiously and so comprehensively all the 
political, economic, social and cultural de- 
velopments in Soviet Armenia as has done 
the Hairenik Monthly so regularly for these 
many years. 

It is difficult to understand by what sort 
of logic an irreconcilable attitude toward 
a tyrannical regime in Armenia can be 
considered indifference or enmity to the 
fatherland! When our revolutionary parties 
of the past fought against the Ottoman 
despotism or the Tsirist government, did 
it follow that they were fighting against 
their true fatherland, or that they became 
enemies of their fatherland? What is the 
logic in making the Dashnaks who are 
fighting against the Soviet tyranny as “ene- 
mies of their fatherland”? Are the regime 
and the fatherland the same thing? And 
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since when has the struggle for the libera- 
tion of the fatherland from the foreign 
yoke been considered treason against the 
fatherland? 

And lastly, is it the Darbinians alone 
who refuse to accept the Soviet crow as an 
eagle, as Dzarookian does? Is it possible 
that the whole free West has likewise gone 
blind? 


Our poet statesman naively believes, 
“now that the White Russians have for- 
gotten and forgiven, and have become 
reconciled with the Red Russians,” it is 
only the Dashnaks who “will not forget, 
will never relent, will never yield.” The 
fact is, the White Russians are even more 
recalcitrant than we, show no desire nor 
inclination to become reconciled with the 
Reds, because, like us, they too are striving 
for the complete emancipation of their 
people from the Soviet tyranny. 

“The crow (Soviet government) has 
ruined some nests in the past, we know, 
has broken some eggs and has eaten them. 
It no longer breaks nor eats,” writes Dza- 
rookian with amazing political cynicism or 
ignorance. 

It is indeed astounding how Dzarookian 
the poet belittles the unprecedented bar- 
barisms and the destruction of the Stalin 
and Lenin era, and with what astonishing 
self-assurance insists that today the crow 
neither breaks nor eats the eggs. In other 
words, no longer nests are destroyed in the 
Soviet world; nor the eagle mistakenly 
taken for the crow inflicts harm on the 
people. 

If, however, conditions in the Soviet 
Union today have somewhat been im- 
proved economically, and the former terror 
has been a bit relaxed, does it necessarily 
mean that the people are satisfied with 
their condition? The tyranny, ostensibly 
somewhat relaxed, is still there, hanging 
over the heads of the people. Like before, 
the people have no freedom of expression 
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of their will. Like before, the elementary 
daily necessaries of life are still wanting. 
The wages are so small that the people are 
forced to resort to stealing to make up the 
deficit, as has been testified by Armenian 
and foreign observers. 


The most eloquent testimony about life 
in Soviet Armenia has been supplied by 
the approximately 300 Armenian Ameri- 
cans who returned to Armenia during the 
so-called “repatriation” movement in 1947- 
49, all of whom were rabid anti-Dashnaks, 
carried away by the Soviet. Today most of 
them are doing their utmost to return to 
their former homes in America. In a col- 
lective petition which a group of them 
sent secretly to the government of the 
United States through American tourists in 
Armenia, these dissatisfied repatriates said 
in part: 


“We have gone through all manner of 
hardships and discrimination to maintain 
our sustenance, but the greatest of all suf- 
fering has been lack of Freedom and Jus- 
tice. It is solely for this reason for which 
we and our children cannot adapt ourselves 
and remain here.” 


It is obvious from this writing that many 
of the American Armenian repatriates who 
tried to appeal to the American Ambassa- 
dor for their return to America were ar- 
rested by the Soviet goverument, were sen- 
tenced to 10 to 15 years in exile, and in 
most cases without any due trial. Among 
the exiled were 17-18 year old boys and 
girls. 


If life in Soviet Armenia is so good, as 
our poet has seen with his sharp eyes, how 
come these Ramgavars, Communists and 
their fellow-traveler Armenians from Am- 
erica are so bent today on getting rid of 
the land and returning to America? 


It is highly significant that when some 
years ago some French officials visited Ar- 
menia, the same sort of appeal was made 
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to them bv the Armenians who had re- 
patriated from France. 
° e e 

Basic Differences Between the Sides 

Many people, including a large number 
of anti-communists, believe that after the 
death of Stalin great changes, and accord- 
ing to some, even radical changes have 
taken place in the Soviet Union generally, 
and Soviet Armenia in particular. 

It is this opinion which enthuses such 
thinkers, forcing them to take a friendly 
attitude toward the Soviet from the start 
and make the likes of the Andranik Dza- 
rookians accept the Soviet crow as an 
eagle. This is the reason why it is necessary 
to linger a little longer on the changes 
which have taken place in the Soviet Union 
during the past 5-6 years. That way we 
shall perhaps better understand the es- 
sence and the scope of those changes. 

A cultured Russian woman who had left 
the fatherland for 35 years, recently made 
a trip to Moscow and Leningrad from the 
United States together with her children. 
By virtue of her knowledge of Russia and 
the Russian language, she had better op- 
portunity than the American and European 
tourists to come in contact with the com- 
mon people. She spoke with many Russians 
and even visited their homes. This is what 
this valuable witness writes in the October 
issue of the Russian language Novoye Rus- 
koye Slovo of New York: 

“The residences in Moscow and Lenin- 
grad are communized, one family living in 
a single room. They have a common 
kitchen with a stove which has a place for 
the cooking of every family in the apart- 
ment. Even an apartment of ten rooms 
(ten families) has only one toilet room. 
There are no bathrooms in the apartments, 
nor refrigerators. Only in one apartment 
I saw an elevator, and that too was closed 
Sor sapaie,. 6 it eh oe ; 

“This year I visited nine countries of the 
free world but nowhere did I see people 
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so congested, so poor and so primitive, as 
I did in Leningrad and Moscow. Yet the 
Soviet people does not notice it. It com- 
pares its life with the nightmare of the 
Stalinian era and thinks life is much better 
now as long as there is enough to eat and 
a roof over their heads, without the former 
terror. Nevertheless it is afraid of every- 
thing, and especially of being suspected 
for maintaining ties with abroad. 

“Each year every citizen is obliged to 
fill out a questionnaire in regard to his 
friends and acquaintances of abroad. In 
our company of tourists in Russia there 
was a youth from Israel who sought and 
found his uncle’s family. He told me how 
they cried for joy when they saw him and 
heard about their relatives. The youth had 
spent a whole evening with them. But the 
next day his old uncle overtook him in the 
street and begged him never again to call 
on them or write them letters. 


“When I called on any family,” the 
woman continues, “they used to shut their 
windows and doors on me. And when 
someone knocked on the door from the 
outside, they put out the lights and we sat 
in the dark without a sound until the man 
left thinking there was no one at home. 
The lady of the house apologized to me, 
saying, she was afraid the authorities might 
not accept her daughter in the high school.” 

As known, those who have graduated 
from high school are regimented to forced 
labor by the authorities, wherever the gov- 
ernment sends them. No one dares to re- 
fuse to go, or raise any objections. It is in 
vain to protest. 


The August 23rd issue of Sovetakan 
Haiastan, official organ of Soviet Armenia, 
gives the following revealing information 
about the drafting of Armenian youths in 
the reclamation of arid lands in the various 
parts of the Soviet Union: 

“A contingent of 240 Armenian students 
scarcely had set foot in the Kustana region 
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of the Republic of Kazakstan and begun 
the work of harvesting the crop, when lo 
and behold, a new contingent from Erivan 
who had volunteered to gather the crop 
of barren lands set out for the journey. 

“More than fifty students of the higher 
classes of the Agricultural College of the 
University of Erivan left for Kustana (Ka- 
zakstan ). They shall join their compatriots 
and comrades there to gather the rich crop 
of grain with the aid of their combines. 
Students are employed as harvesters.” 

Highly interesting and significant is also 
a letter which a Soviet citizen recently 
wrote to the editor of Soviet Rossia. The 
letter is published with a virulent attack 
on the writer: 


“It is enough that we have busied our- 
selves with sputniks and rockets. It would 
be better that we worked to provide shoes 
for the needy. I have only one pair of 
shoes, yet I have been wearing it for the 
past four years. Why? Because that pair 
of shoes comes from the West and has a 
foreign trade mark. I personally have no 
need of the giant planes of Tupolev. The 
street car is enough for me. But I want to 
live and dress well.” 

And the Communist editors of the pa- 
per, infuriated, comment that the unsigned 
writer continues to write “filthy ideas, lies 
and slanders, and betrays a detestable 
cowardice.” 

The anger of the Communist editors is 
not surprising, of course, seeing the writer 
of the letter has touched the sore spot of 
the sad Soviet realtity. It is the stifled voice 
of the people which speaks through the 
letter. When the overwhelming majority 
of the people suffers from the lack of 
housing, decent clothes, shoes and the ele- 
mentary necessaries of life, instead of 
meeting these wants at the first instant, a 
government which calls itself socialist 
squanders the greater part of the people's 
production on war preparations and sput- 
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niks and rockets to explore the sun and the 
moon. 

The daily economic hardships and the 
privations, emphasized in the collective 
petition of the Armenian repatriates from 
America in 1947-49, are not essential for 
the Soviet government, because these can 
slowly diminish in the course of time, or 
even tangibly disappear as the present 
dictator promises in his speeches. 

True, he will never fully succeed in his 
promises because he does not, nor shall 
ever be able to relinquish his ambition of 
world conquest, which forces him to ap- 
propriate the greater part of the people's 
production for military and subversive 
projects, instead of devoting it to the nec- 
essaries of life of the people as is the case 
in the United States. All the same, it is 
quite possible a reform, far greater than 
prevails at present, will likely take place 
in the economic condition of the Soviet 
people. 

No matter how great the differential in 
this improvement, however, its meaning is 
only secondary, and not essential. The 
foremost, truly essential and the most im- 
portant fact of the Soviet reality is, as in 
the days of Stalin, so today there is no 
Freedom, no Justice and no Safety of life 
and property in the Soviet Union. Every- 
thing depends on the whim of the com- 


munist bosses. 


For the people of Armenia in particular, 
the Soviet rule is an alien rule, just as bad 
as the Tsarist and Sultanist rules. We 
should not be misled in the least by the 
fact that the immediate administrators of 
Soviet Armenia are Armenians by descent. 
We must never fail to remember that these 
men are the humble and obedient servants 
of the tyrants in Moscow, forced, at the 
price of their lives, to carry out the will 
and the whim of their masters no matter 
how those whims contravene Armenian 
interests. 
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It would be strange and at the same time 
an unnatural thing should the Armenians 
under such a regime be satisfied with 
their condition permanently. At a time like 
this when even the savage tribes of Africa 
strive to rid themselves of the foreign yoke 
and to win their independence, how can 
one think that a people which has an an- 
cient civilization, which has enjoyed long 
periods of independence throughout the 
centuries and has tasted freedom, as have 
the Armenians, should reconcile itself with 
its present foreign tyranny? 

Dzarookian is badly mistaken when he 
thinks it is only the Darbinians (namely 
the Armenian Revolutionary Federation as 
a political party) who refuse to become 
reconciled with the present masters of Ar- 
menia and the regime they have enforced 
on the Armenian people. A thousand times 
no. It is the freedom-loving Armenian peo- 
ple which has borne the brunt of the 
tyranny, the oppression and the suffering 
of the Soviet regime which is not, will not, 
nor will ever be reconciled with the pres- 
ent political, economic and spiritual serf- 
dom. 

The Dzarookians who make a passing 
visit to Armenia, who are dined and wined 
and honored by its Communist officials, 
and who come in contact with elements 
patronized and subsidized by the Soviet 
rulers in warm social parties, shall never 
win the confidence of the Armenian people 
to such extent that they will open their 
hearts to them, nor ever to understand the 
people’s true feelings and aspirations. 


If we listen to the Dzarookians, we 
should make no distinction between the 
rulers of Soviet Armenia and the Armenian 
people, whereas, in reality, the two are 
mutually hostile forces. As in the case of 
the other peoples of the Soviet Union, so 
to the Armenian people the prevailing 
breach, characterized by the definitions of 
They and We, is very clear. The They are 
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the Communist masters; the We is the Ar- 
menian people. 

When the Dzarookians visit Armenia 
they deal largely with Them, but when 
they come in contact with We, namely the 
people itself, the latter repeat the jargon 
which is printed by Their editors, because, 
chastened by bitter experience, they are 
very cautious in their conversations with 
visitors. And those visitors naively believe 
that it is the true voice of the people which 
they hear. 

That is the reason why American tourists, 
far more politically experienced than the 
Dzarookians, upon their return to America, 
report foolishly that they did not see one 
disenchanted man in the Soviet Union, and 
that the people stand solidly behind their 
government. 


The Role of the Armenian 
Revolutionary Federation 


Like the Ramgavars and their mottled 
congerie, the newly-sprouting statesmen 
like Dzorookian think the Armenian Revo- 
lutionary Federation is hurting the nation 
by its anti-Soviet policy. Dzarookian thinks 
this policy alienates the young generation. 
Being enthused over Soviet Armenia would 
prevent the disaster of dissimilation. 


This view, however, is altogether un- 
founded and contrary to the truth. 

First it should be noted that the Ram- 
gavars, the men of the AGBU and their 
sympathizers have to thank the Dashnaks 
for their fanatical championship of Soviet 
Armenia. It was Dashnak anti-Soviet policy 
which drove them to the bosom of Soviet 
Armenia. 

It is still fresh in our minds how, when 
the present Armenia was an independent 
republic and the government had been 
placed by the people in the hands of the 
Armenian Revolutionary Federation, that 
Armenia was like a step mother for the 
Ramgavars and their friends. They scorned 
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that fatherland as something which should 
be shunned and called it the Araratian 
Republic contemptuously. To them, the 
Armenian Republic was a Caucasian or 
Russian Armenia. They only would recog- 
nize a Turkish Armenia or a Cilician Ar- 
menia. 

They repudiated the Armenian Republic 
because it was controlled by the hated 
Dashnaks. 


We are sure that, if the Federation, in- 
stead of fighting against the Soviet usur- 
pers of Armenia, had cooperated with them, 
the Ramgavars and their sympathizers 
would again have repudiated their father- 
land as the contemptible Araratian Re- 
public. Now that they have taken their 
stand out of pure spite, it is natural that 
they should inspire their young people 
with the same mentality. 


Again, were it not for the unyielding 
stand of the Federation, had the Dashnak- 
tzutyoun followed the example of Ramga- 
vars, the Hunchaks and the AGBU, the 
Soviet government would not have both- 
ered about the small number of concessions 
in the interests of greater tolerance in Ar- 
menia which we have seen, such as the 
tolerance of an Armenian Catholicos at 
Etchmiadzin, the reopening of a few 
churches from among hundreds which are 
closed, and the semblance of nationalistic 
spirit which prevails today. The Soviet 
would not have felt the need of making 
these “concessions” because she would 
have no Armenian enemies in the Disper- 
sion, because the entire Armenian com- 
munities of the free world would be hers, 
because there would be no political oppo- 
sition to the Soviet system among the Ar- 
menians of the world. 

Moreover, Dzarookian himself, and his 
likes, owe it to the Dashnak opposition for 
the coddling and the cajoling which they 
are receiving from the Soviet today. Were 
it not for the Dashnak opposition, were 
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it not for the fact that the Dzarookians and 
their likes still retained certain spiritual 
ties with Dashnaktzutyoun, there would 
not be a single Soviet-controlled institution, 
not even the Catholicos of Etchmiadzin, 
who would take the trouble of trying to 
win them over in the remote hope of in- 
fluencing the Dashnak masses or even the 
simpleminded among the intellectuals. 

And finally there is the most important 
factor of all from the national viewpoint. 
If the Federation had followed the policy 
of other Armenian organizations and ceased 
the struggle for a free and independent 
Armenia, as Dzarookian wants, the Fed- 
eration would have betrayed the Armenian 
people who suffer under the foreign yoke, 
and who, like all other non-free and non- 
inlependent peoples of the world, deep in 
its heart, still cherishes the dream of even- 
tual national emancipation. 

We must not forget that, among the en- 
tire Armenian community of the world 
today, the Federation is the only political 
organization which strives to liberate Ar- 
menia from Soviet tyrannical rule. The day 
the Federation, too, resigns its great his- 
toric mission, the Armenian people might 
as well scratch its future as a nation. That 
will be the end of Armenians. 

This will be true not only politically, 
but culturally as well. 


Thus, it is Dashnaktzutyoun’s relentless 
anti-Soviet struggle which prevents the 
Soviet government from merging the Ar- 
menian Apostolic Church with the Russian 
Orthodox Church. It is the same fight 
which forces the Soviet to desist from put- 
ting an end to the Armenian (Mesropian) 
alphabet, and replacing it with the Russian 
alphabet. 

The Soviet government knows well that 
the Dashnak mentality is still alive in the 
hearts and minds of the people of Armenia, 
even as the Communist A. Miasnikian ad- 
mitted it at the time when he was Prime 
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Minister of Soviet Armenia. The Federa- 
tion’s anti-Soviet struggle in the name of 
our supreme national aims lends support 
to this mentality. And the Soviet govern- 
ment is forced to take this circumstance 
into account. Through a series of conces- 
sions to our church and our cultural cause, 
the Soviet simply tries to neutralize the 
Federation’s influence both in the father- 
land and in the Dispersion. 

The Dzarookians naively believe that by 
being reconciled with the Soviet tyranny, 
and even by cooperating with it, together 
with the Soviet rulers, we shall be able 
successfully to pursue Armenian national 
“old dreams” through the medium of Com- 
munist “new paths.” They forget, however, 
that the history of nations has not recorded 
a single instance when a tyrannical regime 
was transformed into a truly free de- 
mocracy by peaceful means. The Soviet to- 
talitarian dictatorship, the like of which 
the world has never seen, cannot be the 
exception. 

The Armenian national “old dream,” 
which always remains new, is a free and 
independent national state. That dream 
can never be realized by the “new roads” 
of the Communists whose faith and dedi- 
cation is wholly confined to proven tyranny. 

There is no doubt that the Soviet tyranny 
will undergo a series of changes, both in 
the positive and negative sense, as has been 
the case from the times of Lenin and Stalin 
to Khrushchev’s day. There is no doubt, 
however, that these changes will never 
bring about either freedom or independ- 
ence, if the people does not force the gov- 
ernment to surrender to its demands, But 
such a contingency is impossible without 
revolutionary pressure. 

The existence of the Armenian Revolu- 
tionary Federation, even if it is in the Dis- 
persion, is the guarantee of these revolu- 
tionary means and pressures when time 
and circumstance will be ready. 
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Needless to say the whole world is un- 
dergoing changes, and naturally, the Fed- 
eration, too, which closely follows these 
changes, is wise enough to adjust itself to 
the new conditions. Yet, no matter how 
far the change, the Federation will never 
choose the Bolshevik path, because the 
latter is tyranny’s path, while our old na- 
tional dream is liberty. 

Our new paths, if we shall ever need 
them, should be the paths of all nationali- 
ties of the Soviet Union, and our freedom- 
loving Armenian people and not the roads 
of the foreign tyranny. Armenia’s libera- 
tional cause today is intimately linked with 
the entire free world, including all peoples 
who suffer under the Communist tyranny. 


We are not at all pessimistic to accept 
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the Soviet rule as final. On the contrary . 
we are firmly convinced that, sooner or | 


later, the peoples of the Soviet Union, in- 
cluding the Armenians, will shed off the 
vile Soviet rule and recover their inde- 
pendence. 

That, however, will come about, not 
through the roads of conformity as chosen 
by the Dzarookians, but by means of the 
eternal struggle; for no people or nation 
has ever won freedom through conformity 
to the will of the tyrant. Liberations have 
been won by the eternal, relentless struggle. 

He who loves Armenia must stand by, 
not with the usurpers of Armenia, whether 
the foreigner or the Armenian named- 
traitors, but with the freedom-loving peo- 
ple of Armenia. That is the only path of 
pursuing the “old dreams”. 
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@ PART II—CONCLUSION: 


Songs 
of Ovajik 


Ziumbiul when I touched your kiss, 


I turned to a bare foot boy, 
Like the lustrous sun in May 

I lit on your ruddy lip; 

Women from the village came, 


From thorny roads they did gaze, 


Gazed upon my youthful height, 
Gazed in wonder at the sight. 


Hear ye, women of the vale, 

At the fountain tell the tale, 
One kiss from her and behold, 
Love held riot in my heart. 
Light descended upon me, 
Shining body it made me; 

The Month of May hoisted me, 
Pinned my soul its shining mast. 


Ziumbiul your kiss a miracle, 
Miracle with you is a kiss, 
Without the kiss the hot lip 
Is like the sieve without flour; 
The cheek without the apple 
Is like May without the rose; 
The navel without the shell 
Like oyster without the pearl. 


Ziumbiul press me to thyself, 
Murmur not unto the Lord; 
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Who presses love to his heart, 
Has driven death to Baghdad; 
The snow settles on his head, 
Still his heart’s young as spring; 
Snows drifting through the hills, 
His heart an undying flame. 


"Neath the plum tree near my home, 
Ziumbiul I set a table; 

From the shadow of the tree 

Altars I built on the ground. 

My calf today I slaughtered, 
Luscious cutlets made the roast, 
Seasoned the roast in the wine, 
Good as mother’s roast in. wine. 


You and I invited guests, 

The plum tree our canopy, 
Come let us sit face to face, 
Your dainty hand pour the wine, 
Let us be drunk with the wine; 
Drunk with the wine of our love, 
My sturdy arm your support, 

The rainbow our canopy. 


Minute the plum saw my kiss, 
Ziumbiul it fell from the tree, 

Round and round it overrolled, 
Stopped and gazed with ruddy face; 
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Pity the plum, you bit it, 

Sank your teeth deep in its flesh. 
You loved the plum, Ziumbiul dear, 
Opened your cheek to its kiss. 


Ziumbiul do not bite the plum 
With your white teeth so fiercely; 
Plum will set your teeth on edge, 
You can’t kiss me with the plum; 
Shade of plum tree is flirting, 

Do not rise and mount the shade; 
You can’t sing me lullaby, 

When you're wafted by the shade. 


I lay beside Mamoug Kar* 

Sat on the rock and I wept; 
Opened my heart to the rock, 
Like the verdant flowering field. 
A cloud hovered o'er the rock, 
Methought God was next to me; 
Perchance he will hear my cry, 
Give my Ziumbiul back to me. 


O rock, I've a wound in my heart, 
I've hidden my secret under you; 
Come let us weep head to head, 
God pity us from above. 

Those who watch us from below, 
Hapless lovers, they will say; 

God turned a deaf ear unto them, 
Wept the rock disconsolate. 


Sight of our tears Moria way, 

Let the tears move cherry trees; 
Cherry will fall in your hair, 

Let not cherry ruin your hair; 

From your white neck aquiver, 
Cherry look down, down your heart; 
Your heart has turned to cherry, 
How I want to pluck the cherry. 


The cherry look down your heart 


* Mamougin Karu—The rock of the little 
grandmother—was a high cliff rising from a side 
of the high hill which overlooked Vill 
Ovajik. Cleft from top to bottom, the rock 
the Shrine of St. jah, and overlooked the 
orchards of Moria down below. 
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Make the rock blush, Ziumbiul dear. 
I have climbed the Mamoug Kar, 
My heart the fawn of the rock; 

The rock has looked in my heart, 
Severed my heart from my love; 
Pitied me not, Ziumbiul dear, 

Pity at least the poor rock. 


Paul and Peter shrine I went,* 
Opened the door of the shrine, 
To the statues of twin saints 
Opened the door of my sins. 
I brought to them twin candles, 
Lit the candles before them. 
Hennaed fingers of my heart, 
Beat on my heart’s tambourine. 


Paul and Peter, lo I’ve come, 
A full grown man I've become; 
Myself a man, my heart a child, 
Dances my love in my heart. 
Journeyed have I Hindu land, 
Door of Persian have I knocked; 
Shakseh-Vakhseh wielding man,** 
Daggers I struck to my chest. 


Paul and Peter, when I went, 
Lit twin candles, Ziumbiul dear; 
Seven days and seven nights 
Fasted I like the two saints. 
Died the light of twin candles, 
I kept crying till the dawn. 
’Gainst the statues of my saints 
A virgin crucified I each day. 


O Saint Peter, how I know, 

How thou didst weep before God; 
At wedding feast in heaven 

How much you longed for your love. 
At heaven’s portals, O Saint, 

Opened the heart of your love. 


* Paul and Peter was one of the shrines of 
Ovajik, to the north-east, close to our house. 

** Shakbsebvakbseb, a variant of Hassax 
Husseyin, were Persian dervishes of an Islam cult 
who held annual festivals in which they bl 
themselves with thrusts of the dagger on theif 
chests, in their supplication to their saints. 
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Our vineyard trail, Ziumbiul dear, 
So delightful, vineyard trail; 
Luscious the kiss on your cheek, 


Plucked from your cheek on the trail. 


The narrow trail with the dust, 
The gusty wind sweeps the dust; 
My love blows my sweet kisses 

To ruddy cheek, Ziumbiul dear. 


I scrambled down the narrow trail, 
With dusty feet crossed the stream; 
Once I came close to my love, 

I crossed the last barrier. 

The gusty wind whiffs the dust 
Paints the water crimson red; 

My silent kiss with its tongue 
Spells syllables in your bosom. 


I will rise and sweep the dust, 
The water will flow crystal clear; 
Should I harvest tender soul 
Water will flow the other way. 
The dust the soul I'll not reap, 
Water will flow white and red; 
Riding waters every day 

My soul flows down to the sea. 


The narrow trail our vineyard 

Mint has blossomed, Ziumbiul dear; 
Holy morn of your body 

Has dawned earlier today. 

I will go to village church, 

Rose and violets I shall bring; 

Holy mass of early morn 

I'll celebrate all alone. 


O lovely fawn of black hills, 

Your nozzle stretched to the leaf, 
From the red kiss of the skies 
Bled in the bosom of the leaf. 
What did you say to the leaf, 

The leaf trembled at your touch. 
Something naughty, lovely doe? 
The leaf trembled on the twig. 


| O black traveler of black mounts, 


I said nothing to the leaf; 

The leaf has wept from the grief, 
My life a gift to the leaf. 

In passing by this morning 

My love blew a kiss to the leaf, 
The kiss turned to sun and dew, 
My face is lost in the sun. 


O lovely fawn of black hills, 

Your snout in red you painted, 

With tears the red of the snout. 
Dipped in the grass and hid it. 

All by yourself all night long, 

You wept and mourned with the moon; 
Innocent were and in vain 

Pierced the arrow in your heart. 


The black fawn of black mountains 
Shed tears of love, Ziumbiul dear; 
His wounded heart ’gainst the leaf, 
His head resting on a rock. 

The wind has blown off the leaf, 
The fawn passed away anon; 

The golden fowl of the hills 
Perched by the side of the fawn. 


The sun shines o'er the fountain, 
The water trough a young bride; 
Ziumbiul, your ear ring is lit, 

My bride’s daintier than the light; 
I'll fetch water with the pail, 
Give the water golden grain; 

A pile of fire I will fetch, 

Give away the bride and ring. 


When love loses his reason, 

He thinks water is his tub; 

Water and gold makes his herd, 
Grazes the herd in his soul. 
Ziumbiul when love goes insane, 
Thinks the ear ring is a kiss; 
Plows the ear ring and the kiss, 
Sways the heart like ripened stalk. 


Let the sun pierce through the cloud, 
Let ear ring shine from the ear; 
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Ziumbiul, let’s go to the trough, 
Gather the rays of the ring; 
From the twin eyes of the ring 
Reap the quaver of the dew. 


Ziumbiul I harvested the grape, 
Loads of the grape did I reap; 
Carried the load in the morn, 

The dew dripping from the grape. 
Ziumbiul from your bosom fair 
Loads of apple did I draw; 

Your vineyard’s load of apple 
Carried the vale with my lips. 


The grape has filled my winepress, 
Turned to beads of many hues; 
The apple overflows my roof, 
Clusters of ruddy stars. 

Two rich treasures you have found, 
Buried in the midst of your yard. 
Ziumbiul I’ve broken in the night, 
Robbed your treasure of its half. 


My vineyard swept by the wind, 
Apples dropping from your bosom; 
The apple’s fallen in my jug, 
Wine is dripping from the rim. 
The apple’s fallen in my heart, 
Wine of my heart is dripping; 

Do not worry Ziumbiul dear, 

Loss will be small, I will see. 


My love a letter sent me, 
Took the letter and read it; 

My love’s complaining of me, 

I have neglected my love. 

Shall Ziumbiul fall in the river? 
What rock to place her head on? 
Her treasures loaded on a horse, 
Surrender to the evil? 


“My love’s promise a diamond, 
My heart a golden chest I made. 
With the gossamer of my soul 

I pressed the promise to my heart. 
Ziumbiul I'll take thee for my wife, 
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Let me go blind if I fail; 
Like the pleading statue, 
Petrified be at your knee.” 


“Your perfidious false promise, 

I trusted your word with my soul; 
For your love I went to church, 
Made merry with the false gold; 

I made me a red Shalvar,* 

At the threshing grounds I danced. 
With burning strands of your word 
A mourner’s robe did I weave.” 


Green the ivy down my roof, 
Myrtle bow slung in my right; 

My home adorns the trellis, 

True heart rests under the shade. 
Ivy my fort I shall make, 

In fort I will stretch my bow; 
Facing my love’s white mansion 
Twist myrtle bow twist my soul. 


Ah little bird wounded bird, 
How thou sighest down the vine; 
Your little wings wounded twin, 
Flappest in vain, burning love; 
My ivy drips with the tear, 
Trickles the blood from my bows; 
The moon above the rooftop 
Makes a lovely silver bowl. 


Ziumbiul on your silver roof 

A silver bird has perched high; 
Morning evening baffled be, 
Whither the trail of its dreams. 
Ziumbiul, arrow missed the mark, 
Missed and hit the hapless bird; 
The bird fluttered down it came, 


Disconsolate is my heart. 

The wind shook your poor hovel, 
The white window of your house 
A henna sea has displayed. 
Ziumbiul don’t cry, do not sigh, 


* The Shalvar is the skirt which was 


worn by the women of Ova 
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The silver bird flown away 
Twin crystal rings from your bosom 
On my arrow I will string. 


The lake a winepress I'll make, 
Trample the foam with my feet, 
Wine of the foam curly white, 

I will trample with my song. 
Ziumbiul you think I’m insane, 
Standing there you laugh at me; 
From twixt the stars of your teeth 
You carry me to my dreams. 


Wavelets dance over the lake, 
Emeralds green and bracelets red, 
Golden rings and necklaces, 

Beads of violet white and blue. 
Heart of the lake is wounded, 

Its banks have turned into grave; 
The waves tremble, Ziumbiul dear, 
Quaver like your bosom fair. 


Heart of the lake is wounded, 

I drain the blood from the heart, 
In the bosom of the waves 

I tuck the snow and the spring. 
Heart of the lake like heart mine 
Pluck the feathers of twin doves, 
We go through life like feather, 
Thin white feather, that I know. 


I had twin brides, lovely brides, 

The twin climbed the mulberry tree; 
Twin lovely brides, twin brunettes, 

My garden’s heights they did climb. 
"Neath the mulberry tree there I stood, 
My twin hands open like twin bowls; 
A worshipful saint I've become, 

Pity me O lovely bride. 


Ah cruel ones with red lips, 
Throw a mulberry to the wind; 
With two fingers the berry 

Fling into the brook below. 

The black berry from your bosom 


Pour into my open palm. 


Sedge of the tree I tied it; 

I pulled my heart up the bank, 
To my love’s hair I tied it; 
Touches the wind down the sea, 
The canoe moves by the wave. 
Touches the wind up the hair, 
The hair trembles in its strand. 


Blow not, O wind, do not move, 
Tie to my heart is not tight; 
For the white seas of my love 
Crimson canoes have I built. 
The sea when moved by the wind, 
The canoe sinks by the wave; 
When the hair parts from my kiss 
It breaks the helm of my heart. 


Under the tall tree, Ziumbiul, 
Canoe has moved by the wind; 
My love has caught golden fish, 
Golden fish caught from the sea; 
The tall tree is bended low, 
Stooped to kiss the golden fish; 

I slashed the heart of the fish, 
The heart was hot like my own. 


I made a swing for my love, 
Strapped the swing to the tree; 
The thick tassels of the swing 
From my soul's depths did I wring. 
A sea gull gainst the full wind 
Was soaring on the white wing; 
The wounded love in the swing 
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Was deep asleep with the wind. 


Ziumbiul, may your sleep be sweet, 

Like cool waters your sleep be, 

I will stoop and drink the water, 
Pomegranates my kisses be. 

Pomegranate and water like twin loves, 
Let them tumble down the hills; 
Brother sister day and night, 

Sustained they be by the rocks. 


Ziumbiul when my hands are tired, 
The wind will keep up the swing. 
I beseech thee O sweet wind, 
Blow her scented hair toward me. 
Hair an endless garden of flowers, 
I a bulbul ’mongst the flowers, 
Let go, let the world go by, 

Let me sing by endless song. 


Today the great holiday, 
Memorial Thursday, Ziumbiul; 
The candle lights in the church 
Flicker faintly in the dark. 

Flour and water in the crock, 

My grandmother kneads the dough. 
Pink Geozleme®* crisp the dough, 
She stops to wipe off the brow. 


O ye the dead, ye poor loves, 
Lying there under the tree; 
Twenty springs and twenty falls, 
Lapsed yet not a letter from you. 
Opened my dough like your souls, 
Made the dough cry from the salt; 
A letter white made the dough, 
Sealed it with the olive oil. 


Djurig’s** water, Ziumbiul dear, 


* The Geozleme is a pastry of fine layers, 
made of the choicest flour, anointed and baked 
in purest of olive oil, which the natives of Ova- 
jik prepared especially on festive occasions, such 
as Christmas and Easter, to be served at the 
Cemetery on Memorial day. 

** The fountain of Djurig was a little water 
spring on the road to the village cemetery 

ripped very slowly. Its trough was deeper than 
usual and rippled with a dim luster. 
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Through wounded heart doth it flow. 
Winding through the narrow streets 
My love races to the tomb; 

Her bonnet has slipped from the head, 
Dipped into the water trough; 

Water Jesus the Child is, 

Towering trees the three wise men. 


Wring your bonnet, Ziumbiul dear, 
Hurry to your lover’s tomb; 

The Geozleme on the grave 
With your wailing let it sob. 
Inscribe your love there in tears, 
Four times and more cross yourself 
Saint Elijah, I the groom 

Meet you in my chariot. 


When I am dead carry me 
Place me beside Mendz Aghbiur,* 


On the rock of Mendz Agbiur 
Gently lay me with your tears. 
Ziumbiul seated in her home, 
Gently call Ziumbiul the bride; 
Make Ziumbiul weep over me, 
Her hair strewn to the wind. 


Ziumbiul when you weep over me, 
Softly weep and softly sob; 

Shy away from wedding guests, 
Whisper to me in the dark, 
Weave a bouquet of your tears, 
Tie the bouquet with your strands, 
Your kiss a silver button, 

Tie the bouquet to my hand. 


Ziumbiul the strand of your hair 
Turned into a cypress tree; 

The green meadow ’gainst the wind 
Into a weeping lake has turned; 
The cypress tree on the lake, 

With your black hair let it sway; 
A lovely lad love enshrined, 

Lies in the depths of the lake. 


* Mendz Aghbiur ag ya. Gen it 
lar; water spring in i o! 
The weaneullell: carvied the water to their homes 
to do their cooking and washing. 
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Over my grave Ziumbiul dear, 
Tufts of flowers sprouted are; 
Clusters of flowers round my grave 
A thin new moon woven have; 
Take the new moon, Ziumbiul dear, 
Adorn your hair with the flower; 
My heart’s longing for your lip, 
Make my heart weep like the rose. 


Over the mound of my grave 
Hapless Bulbul flown away; 

O’er the green mound Ziumbiul dear, 
Warmth of the wing Bulbul shed. 
Warmth of the wing pierced my soul, 
Stung the vineyard of my heart; 
The dew watered my vineyard, 
Wept the Bulbul with the dawn. 


Heart of Bulbul o’er my grave 
Like a firefly let it shine; 

With your tears at eventide, 
Quietly burn let the light. 
Candle in hand I will come, 
Come to meet you every night; 
My orphan soul in your lap, 
To deliver and depart, 


Snow covers the mountains, 

The groom his wine glass doth fill; 
Let the groom fill the wine glass, 
Offer the wine to his love. 

Let all sweethearts come and drink, 
Drink and drink and drink and flush, 
Bosoms adorned with the stars 

Fall on my knees, fall asleep. 


Surplus the wine, wine oerflows, 
Red trail in snow I will make; 
Under the breast white mountain 
A crimson wound I will draw. 
When the wine calls for its love, 
Will line them up one by one; 
Pomegranates ripe of my love, 
Red pomegranates I will add. 


The red droplet, red the shred, 
O’er and oer let it roll, 

Down the rounded bosom soft, 
My hand will slide down the trail. 
The pomegranate overtakes, 
Pomegranate drop in my palm; 
Vineyard keeper I've become, 
Vineyard without the vine tree. 


Ziumbiul your pomegranates stand, 
Ripened they are like the stars; 
The sun with the golden teeth 
Has snatched them from my palm. 
From pomegranate’s riven heart, 
The ruddy beads pouring out; 
The ruddy bead on sun’s neck, 
Lauds the Easter of my town. 


The musk has filled the mountain, 
My heart’s longing for my love; 
Mountain and meadow, Ziumbul dear, 
Drunk with the scent of the musk. 

I will go make a golden flask, 

Fill with the scent of the musk; 

The narrow neck of my flask, 

Tightly sealed with Elmas® stone. 


I will fetch the golden flask, 

Bury it near your bosom, 

From your bosom’s white mountains, 
Reap the fragrance of the musk, 

Scent of the musk load I make, 
Mount the load on my white steed, 
Will lead the horse town to town, 
Will make you cry until morn. 


Ah lovely maids, golden brides, 
I sell the musk by the pound; 

I weigh the musk with my heart, 
Throw in Henna with the box. 
Love is my scale, my love's kiss, 
Honest the weight of my sale. 
A mad salesman I’ve become, 


Grief I weigh, yet gay am I. 





* Elmas is the diamond. 
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The mountain’s filled with the musk, 
Virgin hearts long for their love, 
Heart of virgins is longing, 

Calls for Henna and the ribbon. 
Bride and groom are going to church, 
Dressed in their gay finery; 

"Neath the musk of her mountains 
My love is a garden fair. 


The red rooster, rooster crows, 
Fie upon thee chanticleer; 

Your crow has broken the light, 
Carried away my Ziumbiul. 
Rooster I have strewn the grain, 
Severed my heart with the grain; 
"Neath your parting feet, Ziumbiul, 
Strewn am I like golden grain. 


Would that you had never crowed, 
Rooster, my Ziumbiul you awoke; 
From the rustle of my heart 

My heart's Bulbul did awake. 

I have found two lovely birds, 
Brought to my yard lovely birds, 
Pecking away with their bills, 

My love's desire they bring me. 


Ziumbiul did not guess it right, 
She has gone to sleep again, 
Through the night of her tresses 
Darkness covers wedding house. 
Her two arms against the tears 
Twin rain bows of mascara, 

My neck is the purple bow, 
Ziumbiul my love, Ziumbiul dear. 











@ TWO VALUABLE STUDIES: 


I. THE CATHEDRAL OF 
E'TCHMIADZIN 


H. BABESSIAN 


The historic city of Artimet is built on 
a hill called Shrash in modern Armenia. 
Artimet, the city which was the seat of the 
Temple of the Armenian Goddess Anahid 
(Artemis), was a center of idolatry in the 
pagan Armenian era. 

Starting as a little mercantile town, in 
the course of time Artimet grew to be one 
of the most illustrious cities of Armenia, 
although it was not known to the outside 
world like the cities of Dovin and Artaxata. 
In the days of King Arshak II, the Persian 
King Sapor destroyed this city, transported 
the population, some 19 thousand families, 
to Persia, and as a result the city was re- 
duced to a small village. It was rebuilt tv 
General Statius Priscus, the Roman Gover- 
nor of Cappadocea, in 162 A.D. 

The Roman Emperor Marcus Aurelius 
sent a powerful army to Armenia sometime 
between 161-180 A.D. under the command 
of Statius Priscus. The latter destroyed the 
Armenian capital of Artaxata and moved 
the seat of the government to the newly- 
built city of Caenopolis' (New City), the 
present town of Vaghashapat, whose de- 
fence was committed to the Romans for a 
long time as proved by a Latin inscription 


1There is a city of the same name on the banks 
of the Nile in Upper Egypt, Captos (now Kaft) 
a little to the south, and opposite Tentyra (now 
Dendera in ruins). Caenopolis (Neapolis) is 
now called Kena. 


excavated from that city. The Armenian 
king Vagharsh enlarged the city, sur- 
rounded it with a wall, and to make 
it further impregnible, encircled it with 
a deep moat for which reason it was called 


Vagharshapat won fame in the Christian 
a winter resort for the Armenian kings. 
Vagharshapat won fame in the Christian. 
era by virtue of the fact that the Monas- 
tery of Etchmiadzin, founded by Gregory 
the Illuminator, was located in this city. 
The Monastery flourished in the days of 
St. Sahak and St. Mesrop, the inventors of 
the Armenian alphabet, and has been the 
seat of the Armenian Catholicosate to this 
day. 

According to the legend Gregory the 
Illuminator had a vision in which the angel 
of God showed him the site of the temple 
which was to be built in memory of the 
Roman virgins, (Rhipsimians) martyrdom 
in Armenia. Rhipsime and her fellow vir- 
gins had sought refuge in Armenia but were 
martyred by the Armenian king for having 
rebuffed his advances. Gregory the Illumir- 
ator built his celebrated church in———A.D., 
supported by King Tiridates, his courtiers 
and the people.? 

The four principal churches of Vaghar- 


2It is related that King Tiridates carried on his 
back stones from the mountain for the construc- 
tion of the church while Queen Ashkhen used her 
-kirts to carry sand for the same purpose. 
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shapat are: Etchmiadzin, Rhipsimeh, Quay- 
ane and Shoghagat or Mariane, the most 
distinguished of which is the Cathedral of 
Etchmiadzin, but from the architectural 
standpoint the Cathedral of Rhipsime is 
superior with its Romanesque style which 
at the time was not familiar to Europe. 

Incidentally it should be stated here that 
the prototype of the Gothic style of archi- 
the prototype of the Gothis style of arch- 
tecture was built in 980-1012 when this 
particular style was still unknown in 
Europe, a style which influenced the w2st 
and by the admission of Byzantologist 
Charles Diehl the abovementioned Roman- 
esque style originated in Armenia.® 

Again, the same Byzantologist says: “It 
is impossible to deny that some Byzantine 
churches have an outline which is strongly 
reminiscent of Armenian structures.” A. 
Choisy writes: “The Armenian architecture 
striding the Black Sea was spread in south- 
ern Russia and the Danubian provinces. It 
seems the style of the Russian churches 
of Vladimir, and especially the Rumanian 
and Serbian churches, is more Armenian 
than Byzantine.”® 

The influence of Armenian architecture 
on western churches has been glorified 
by the magnificent volumes of Joseph 
Strzygowski according to whom this influ- 
ence was extended as far as Crete (Greece) 
and the coasts of Dalmatia and Italy.® 
According to the same author, the Cathe- 
dral of Aachen (Belgium), the church of 
Germine d’Brai near the city of Orleans 
(806), the San Sadiro of Milan (Italy) and 
St. Peter and Jesu of Rome were built not 
in the Byzantine but the Armenian style.” 


3Charles Diehl, Manuel d’Art Byzantin, Vol. I, 
page 478, Paris, 1925. 

4Ibid, page 477. 

5A. Choisy, Histoire de l’architecture, Vol. II, 
page 84. Paris, 1899. 

Joseph Strzygowski, Die Baukunst der Armen- 
ier und Europa, Vienna, 1918. 

™Der Dom zu Aachen und seine Entstellung, 
Vienna, 1904, 
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Although at first the Cathedral of Etch- 


miadzin was called Shoghagat, but having 
been at the site designated by the visicn 
of Gregory the Illuminator, in memory of 
the vision it was called the Cathedral of 
Etchmiadzin, today called plain Etchmiad- 
zin. Armenian chroniclers have attached to 
this name the title of “Mayr Yegeghetziatz” 
(Mother of Churches). 

Although it is not known precisely when 
the usage of the word Etchmiadzin was 
started it is considered unlikely that it was 
practiced before the 15th century. Thomas 
Medzopatzi has mentioned the name in 
connection with the renovation of the 
church which he initiated. 

In its present form the Cathedral was 
renovated by Vahan Mamikonian in 483, } 
and once again in 618 by Catholicos Kom- 
itas, the author of the beautiful poem 
“Antzink Nuviryal” (Dedicated persons) in 
memory of the Virgin Rhipsime. Catholicos | 
Komitas renovated the same year the 
church of Rhipsime which is located to the 
north of Etchmiadzin. 

To the south of Etchmiadzin is located 
the church of Quayane which was reno- 
vated by Catholicos Yezr in 630, and once 
again by Catholicos Pilibbos in 1651. Cath- 
olicos Nahapet renovated the church of 
Shoghagat in 1694. 

The first Catholicos of Etchmiadzin was 
Gregory the Illuminator, founder of the 
Armenian church who was elected in 302 
Down to 453 A.D. 18 Catholicosi have sat 
on the throne of Etchmiadzin after which 
it was vacant until the 15th century a 
result of political upheavals. In 453 the 
seat of the Catholicos was moved to the 
famous city of Dovin, so familiar to foreign 
ers. 


~ 


~ 





8Vahan Mamikonian at this time was Marzpao 
of Armenia. Armenia during this period wai 
governed by the viceroys of the Persian king 
“Marzpan” is the Armenian word for Viceroy 
or Governor General. 
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With the election of Vazgen I in 1956, 
altogether 162 Catholicosi have sat on the 
patriarchal throne of Etchmiadzin. 

Etchmiadzin has been ravaged at various 
times but the worst was in 1614 when the 
Persian Shah Abbas,, deported the Armen- 


ians to Ispahan, and wishing to attach the 


deportees to their new fatherland, he built 
a New Etchmiadzin in that city. During 
this deportation he removed a number of 
precious relics of the church, such as “the 
right arm of the Illuminator,” and five 
precious stones. These stones were used 
later in the construction of the churches of 
Nor Chugha.® 

The deplorable condition of the Cath- 
edral as a result of this loot was remedied 
by Catholicos Movses “the Rebuilder”. His 
successor, Catholicos Pilibbos “the re- 
builder” renovated the ruins left from the 
wars and the earthquakes and returned 
from Ispahan the Illuminator’s “Right Arm.” 

Etchmiadzin being close to the City of 
Erivan, the present capital of Armenia 
which has been the arena of many wars, has 
suffered terribly from the wars among the 
Russians, the Persians and a noted barbar- 
ian nation, until it was finally annexed by 
the Russians in 1827-1828, together with 
the Province of Ararat. 

Three kilometers from Etchmiadzin is 
located the Church of Zuvartnotz (Heav- 
enly Zuvartnotz and later Holy Gregory), 
the magnificent church of Arabar which is 
a masterpiece of Armenian architecture and 
which was burnt and ruined by the for- 
eign invaders. This church was built in 





®Catholicos Yezr Parajnagertzi renounced his 
faith and having joined the Orthodox church 
in Karin took holy communion together 
Emperor Heraclius in a Greek church. As a mark 
of Armenian anothema, the first letter of his name 
“Y” was reversed to read “Zur”—Yezr. 
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the 7th century (654) by Catholicos Nerses 
III the Rebuilder. Its ruins were brought 
to light in a recent excavation by Khachik 
Vardapet, a member of the Etchmiadzin 
Monastic Order. Catholicos Nerses was also 
the builder of the Cathedral. 

According to Sdepannos Asoghik, the 
church of Zuvartnotz having been ruined in 
the 10th century, King Gagik I built a sim- 
ilar church in the City of Ani, called the 
Church of St. Gregory. In the ruins of 
Zuvartnotz the excavators found a cunei- 
form inscription of 47 lines. The inscription 
is in Vannic and Assyrian. It was engraved 
on a granite pillar and belongs to King 
Rusas of Urartu. 

The Cathedral of Etchmiadzin, after 
countless ruins, was finally renovated with 
black and white volcanic stones which 
buttress the walls. 

The following clergymen have served at 
Etchmiadzin as Catholicosi: St. Gregory 
the Illuminator, his two sons Arisdages and 
Vertanes, his grandson Housik and his 
grand grandson Nerses the Great, and suc- 
cessively, St. Sahak Hovhan Mantakouni, 
Yezr Parajnagertzi, Nerses III the Re- 
builder, Komitas I, Hovhan III Ontznatzi, 
Bedros I Gedadartz, Grigor III Bahlavouni, 
Nerses I Shnorhali (Nerses the Graceful), 
Grigor Dgha, Grigor VI Abirat, Nerses V 
Ashtaragetzi and Mgrdich Khrimian. Lay- 
men occupants of Etchmiadzin were: 
Vahan Amatouni, Hazarapet (Minister of 
Interior of Armenia), King Tiridates III, 
Humayyak Mamikonian, and the clergymen 
Lazar of Pharb (Parbetzi) as Abbot of the 
Monastery of Etchmiadzin. 

In concluding the description of Etch- 
miadzin it should be stated that its belfry 
has a bell with a Tibetan inscription: “Om- 
mani badmi houm”, mystic words which 
signify the eternal truths of life and death. 
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Our Armenian churches in the fatherland 
and under alien horizons are the evergreen 
branched towering tree which approaches 
to God, called the Armenian Apostolic 
Church. 

To recognize this tree fully, as well as its 
countless branches, one must know its arch- 
itect whom Patriarch Ormanian of happy 
memory has called the “Illuminator of 
Souls” for having disseminated the light 
of hope; Nerses the Great as the “Illumin- 
ator of Hearts” for his indefatigable labors 
in canonical reforms; and Saint Sahak as 
the “Illuminator of minds” for the creation 
of Armenian letters in collaboration with 
Saint Mesrop. Otherwise, if we study only 
the history of a single church, such inf: r- 
mation will be faulty, and will fail to satisfy 
our interest in regard to the Armenian 
Apostolic Church, 


It has often been asked if Christianity 
existed in Armenia before the era of Greg- 
ory the Illuminator. It has been established 
historically that Christianity had found a 
footing in Armenia before Gregory the Il- 
luminator, although clandestinely and sub- 
ject to persecution. Despite the persecution, 
the growth of Christianity in Armenia is 
attested to even by foreign historians. Ac- 
cording to these historians, the town of 
Ardaz in the Plain of Ararat had seven suc- 
cessive bishops, and eight bishops reigned 
on the throne of the Siunis, all of whom 
are recorded by name. If we add up the 
years of service of these 15 bishops we have 
a period which compasses the end of the 
Second Century to the beginning of the 
Third, which means, Christianity existed 
in Armenia approximately one hundred 
years before it became the official national 





religion. Eusebius the Caesarean has re- 
corded a letter of Dionysius, Patriarch of 
Alexandria, written in 254 A.D., and ad- 
dressed to an Armenian Bishop named 
Mehruzhan Arzruni who is supposed to be 
a successor of the bishops of Ardaz. This 
took place fully 58 years before Christianity 
was proclaimed national religion of Armen- 
ia in 301 A.D. 

Again, according to the Englishman 
Conybeare, there was an organized church 
in Armenia which was headed by Bishop 
Mehrouzhan Arzruniantz. The Armenian 
Haismavourk (Prayer Book), on the other 
hand, gives a list of Christian names who 
were martyred during the Apostolic era, 
such as, Saint Sandoukhd the royal princess, 
Zarmandoukhd, a lady of the nobility, the 
princes St. Samuel and St. Israel, the thou- 
sand witnesses who were martyred with 
the Apostle Thaddeus, the Princess St. 
Voliouhi, General Derendios, and three 
virgins, disciples of Apostle Bartholomew, 
all of whom suffered martyrdom together 
with the Apostle, the Voskians and the Suk- 
isians and countless witnesses who were 
martyred in the second century — all of 
which go to prove that Christianity flour- 
ished in Armenia long before 301, despite 
the persecutions. 


Every Armenian knows that Gregory the 
Illuminator was the founder of the Ar- 
menian Church. What needs emphasis, 
however, is the equally important role 
which he played in the field of humanitar- 
ian endeavor. Aside from replacing the pag- 
an temples with Christian churches, he 
freely divided the treasures of these temp- 
les among the poor, he freed the prisoners 
of unscrupulous usurers, he tore up the 
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notes of creditors, unjustly exacted from 
the poor—a magnificent exhibition of so- 
cial justice fully one thousand six hundred 
years ago which modern socialists, with a 
different name, have usurped as their own 
idea. 

Gregory the Illuminator’s humanitarian 
work was continued on a much larger scale 
by his great grandson Nerses the Great, the 
greatest figure of the Armenian Church 
who was called “The Father of Armenians.” 
This great soldier of the church, himself a 
lay soldier, was a pioneer of social reforms 
which, in point of dimension, range and 
depth, could easily compete with best ef- 
forts of twentieth century justice and re- 
habilitation. He did much to ameliorate the 
lot of the poor and the underprivileged, 
created shelters for the wayfaring wan- 
derer, the orphans and the exiles, including 
the foreigners, the sick and the invalids, 
through the countless hospitals, orphan- 
ages, and lodging centers which he founded 
throughout the land. 


Likewise, it was Gregory the Illuminator 
who gave the Armenian people the Con- 
stitution and the Hierarchy of the Armen- 
ian Apostolic Church, institutions which in 
their broad lines still dominate and which 
have played an important role in Armenian 
political and ecclesiastical history. 


After the establishment of Christianity 
in Armenia and the following humanitarian 
rehabilitation, when order was restored and 
life entered its normal course, the Illumin- 
ator was ordained Patriarch of Armenia. 
Accordingly, an imposing conference as- 
sembled in Vagharshapat, consisting of 
princes, Nakharars, Governors, Generals 
and the army, the judges and the noblemen, 
decided to send him to Caesarea for his 
ordination, the city where he had re- 
ceived his education under the tutelage 
of Bishop Firmilianus and other Chris- 
tian educators. Accompanied by a stately 


entourage of princes, Gregory went to Cae- 
sarea where he was ordained Patriarch of 
the Armenians by the Greek Archbishop 
Leontius of the same city amid a dazzling 
assembly of bishops and ecclesiasticals ac- 
companied with an enthusiastic popular 
demonstration. 


A few days after his ordination Gregory 
the Illuminator departed from Caesarea 
with fond memories, and stopping at Sebas- 
tia on his way, he met and renewed old 
acquaintances. His next stop was in the 
Province of Taron (Moush) where still 
stood one of the most famous pagan temp- 
les in Armenia. Like the rest, he demolished 
the temple and replaced it with a Christian 
church. Remains of their ruins, the Holy 
Trinity Church, the Monasteries of Arakel- 
otz and St. Garabed still stood until the 
massacres of 1915. In this province, in the 
town of Ashtishat which also was called 
St. Sahak and which is the modern Kurd- 
ish village of Derir, was located the ob- 
scure resting place of Catholicos St. Sahak, 
one of the immortal authors of the Armen- 
ian alphabet, under an inglorious tomb- 
stone jutting out from under the wall 
which, however, has been destroyed by the 
hand of a well-known barbarian nation. 


These first churches founded by Gregory 
the Illuminator in Taron were called 
Mother Church, the springboard of all the 
Armenian churches in the homeland and 
abroad. 


After these labors, the Illuminator and 
King Tiridates III, the first Christian king 
in all the world to proclaim Christianity 
as the national religion of Armenia, accom- 
panied by a vast multitude of the people, 
went to Vagharshapat where the pagan 
temple of Spandaramed already had been 
destroyed and had been replaced by the 
Mother Cathedral in keeping with the Il- 
luminator’s vision. And although the Cath- 
edral at first was called Sourb Asdvadzad- 
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zin Yegeghetzi (The Church of the Holy 
Mother of God), in later years it took the 
name of Cathedral of Holy Etchmiadzin, 
the Central See of the Armenian church. 
The site where the Cathedral is built is 
called Vagharshapat (Caneopolis — New 
City), which served for a time as the cap- 
ital of Armenia after the destruction of 
Artashat by the Roman General Statius 
Priscus, Proconsul of Cappadocea. To the 
north of this village, some 12 kilometers 
off, stands the Village of Oshakan where 
is located the grave of St. Mesrop, one of 
the immortal inventors of the Armenian 
alphabet, upon which stands the present 
church. 

Through the initiative of the Mlumina- 
tor and King Tiridates four churches were 
built in Vagharshapat, Etchmiadzin, Rhip- 
sime, Gayane, and Shoghagat or Marianeh, 
among which the Church of Rhipsime con- 
stitutes the masterpiece of Armenian archi- 
tecture, built in the Seventh Century, and 
whose influence was transmitted to the 
West in the Tenth Century. 

The Cathedral of Etchmiadzin, after par- 
tial ruins and demolitions during various 
periods, was reconstructed to its present 
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form in 483 by Marzpan (Governor Gen- 
eral) Vahan Mamikonian and still later was 
remodelled in 618 by Catholicos Komitas, 
former Bishop of Taron and author of the 
Armenian Sharakan “Antsink Nuviryal” 
(Dedicated Persons) in memory of the 
martyred Rhipsime Virgins, 

In conclusion, it should be noted that 
Gregory the Illuminator, to win over the 
Armenians who had been deprived of their 
pagan religion, preserved some of the pag- 
an festivals under a Christian guise, and 
with some changes of names, redeemed the 
ancient tradition in the form of Christian 
holidays. Thus the ancient festival of Var- 
davar which was observed with riotous 
demonstrations—the flying of the doves, 
and the sprinkling of water one upon an- 
other, a custom which was practiced in the 
Armenian-populated provinces and even in 
Istanbul as late as 1915, is preserved in the 
Armenian church to this day through the 
custom of sprinkling scented water on the 
believers on the Day of Vardavar. The bles- 
sing of the first crop, grapes in particular, 
through the sprinkling of water by the 
priest, is another pagan custom transmitted 
down through the ages. 
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Poems by V. Durgarian 


V. DURGARIAN 


AN EULOGY TO HANDEL 


To dances various in tempo and rhythms 
tantalizing, 

Of graceful minuets and lively jigs for his 
lordship’s ball, 

sway and step lightly over shining floor 

like elves in virgin woods strutting over 
dew washed glade, 

noble ladies and pretty coquettes 

with dashing cavaliers and austere baronets; 

Thus the Bacchian night tarries on until 
protesting dawn 

quiets frolic away. 

But these lighter strains were for guerdon 
made; 

It was in a solemn chapel I first hear 

a musical prayer in minor mode, 

When a voice pure, soft and mellow pierced 

the bellows of the resonant chord; 

And chanted a celestial air. 


Then thundering came the swells of the 
organ 

with mingled voices in exultation, 

And in holy silence I bowed to Handel 

inspired by Divine gave creation to Holy 
Music. 

A Suite for harpsichord I played 

Of melody so gentle, of manner so firm; 

Than a turn from display of execution to 
the reserved and modest 

I transcended from enchantment to tears. 

Thus in finality of sustained cadence like 
the order of heaven, 

sustained again and again, softly fading, 

whispering and whispering gently to my. 
ears, 

Its somber note of grace. 


ARTAVAZD AT ARARAT 


Citeed oe Go bees St hee en < e 

One dark, cold Even, 

gray, fleeting cloud unveiled 

pale, crescent moon, 

upon stone foot of silent Ararat, 

a deep red shadow cast of Artavazd, 

proud prince of old, 

wherewith a sword crimson stained 

betrayed blasphemous deeds bold. 

A haunting whisper was heard: 

‘Satan, my master, hearken, 

ere I could step genii of Massis* descended, 

swiftly like bolts of blazing fire, 

from frost capped peak, upon me, 

with mighty arms seized hand and foot, 

hurled me into wide cavernous pit, 

wherein thundering echoes crying 

I sank into dim womb of earth; 

There iron-chained to lasting rock I struggle 

to seek escape wherefore I may regain a 
treacherous hand 

to slay the world. 

Here bound in abysmal darkness, 

I can naught but lust to cloy revenge 

by infamy, plunder, deceit, beget disaster 

wherefore clothe an eternal night upon her 
glowing face, 

and crush her haughty breast. 

Satan, my master, hearken 

my thundering cries from murky depths. 

Curse my foes! 


3 Synonym of Mount Ararat. 
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THE ADOPTION OF CHRISTIANITY 


“Let them tect, as much as they want, 
the temples o. falsebood. We, we shall guard 
the existence of truth.” 

CONSZANTIN 


The Advent of the Sassanids in Iran 

In 224 there took place in Iran an event 
of great importance which was destined to 
affect the position and the course of Ar- 
menia, and later, would become the cause 
of Armenia’s loss of independence for sev- 
eral centuries. For an intelligent compre- 
hension of the events which followed, it is 
essential that we say a word about the 
Sassanids. 

The Parthians who ruled Iran for four 
centuries and to whom the Armenians 
were attached by many ties (identity of 
political interests against the always pres- 
ent Roman menace, kinship of royal dy- 
nasties, etc.) were replaced by the Sas- 
sanids on the Iranian throne. 


One of the viceroys of Parthia named 
Artashir rose against them, took possession 
of the whole of Iran after three great 
battles, and put an end to the rule of 
Artabanos, the last king of Iran, in 224. 

Artashir I (or Artaxeres), who ruled 
224 to 241, thus founded the Sassanian 
Dynasty which was to rule Iran and a part 
of Mesopotamia until the invasion of the 
Arabs in 640. 

As against the Parthians, who were 


somewhat tainted by western influence, 


the Sassanids represented a reaction in the 
direction of the old Iranian tradition of 
the Achaemenidae, that is a return to the 
Orient and Asia. 


There was a resurgence in Iran of the | 
old Iranian traditions, the ancient religion | 
of Zoroastrianism or Mazdaism, and an) 
aggressive imperialistic policy. Compared )) 
to the Parthians, the Sassanids adopted a | 
more nationalistic policy, at once intol-_ 
erant and aggressive. Instead of a policy ' 





of decentralization and the autonomous |) 
rule in various regions of the country | 


which prevailed during the reign of the 


Parthians, the Sassanians began a policy | 


of strict centralization which tended toward |” 


the creation of a strong central govern- / 


ment.* 
During the reign of the Sassanians, Iran 


attained a greater degree of development, [7 


as compared to Europe which was expe | 
riencing a great recession as a result of [ 


barbarian invasions. The latter destroyed [ 


the civilization of the old world. The Sas- 


sanian court shone in its magnificence and 
splendor. Iran owes it to the Sassanians [ 
achievements in countless areas which to | 


this day constitute a source of just pride. 
This civilization had its inevitable influ- | 
ence on Armenia which, first, came in con- 
tact with the Sassanids, and later was sub- 
jugated by them for two centuries. The 
Sassanian civilization had a greater in- 
fluence on the Arab world. It can truly be 


(112) 
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said that the Califate of Bagdad was the 
heir of the Sassanids from whom they bor- 
rowed some of their institutions. 

In the economic area, the Sassanids had 
the merit of maintaining a system of irri- 
gation whose presence was essential to the 
agriculture of the Middle East. 


Armenia with Rome Against the 
Sassanids (228-252) 


The advent of the Sassanids in Iran radi- 
cally changed the position of Armenia. In 
contrast with the Parthians who posed as 
a necessary check against Rome, whose 
moderate policy had no pretentions of 
dominating the East, but simply strove to 
defend the country and to preserve Ar- 
menia’s independence which their interests 
demanded, the Sassanids wanted to sub- 
jugate the whole of western Asia, to drive 
out Rome from the Middle, and even the 
Near East, to occupy and annex Armenia. 

Finally, Armenia was tied to the Par- 
thians by a common dynasty—the Arsacids 
—the cousins of those who had been driven 
out of Iran. Like Napoleon who, imme- 
diately after his accession to power, could 
not tolerate the presence of the Bourbons 
in Naples or in Spain, so the Sassanians, 
after they seized the power from the 
Parthians, looked upon the presence of 
the Arsacids in Armenia as a definite 


menace. 


But as Bussel has observed, the Arsacid 
branch in Armenia had become stronger 
than the Iranian trunk.? Leaning on Rome, 
it contrived to preserve both its throne and 
the independence of the country for more 
than a century. 

Beginning 228 the Sassanids took the 
offensive against Armenia but were re- 
pulsed. In 230 they launched the great war 
against Rome, in which, Armenia under 


2F. W. Bussel, oe on the Constitutional 
History of the Roman Empire, London, 1910, 
Vol. II, p. 350. 
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King Khosrov (Chosreos) stood by Rome. 
The Roman armies sustained some reverses 
in Mesopotamia, while Armenia was vic- 
torious in her resistance, until, in 232, Em- 
peror Alexander Severus arrived with a 
great force and took the offensive. He 
divided his army into three corps, the first 
of which headed for Armenia and joined 
the Armenian army to menace the Sassa- 
nids from the north. The second corps held 
the center, the region of Tigris. The third 
and the most important body under the 
Emperor's personal command advanced on 
Mesopotamia. The northern corps and the 
Armenian army advanced victoriously in 
the direction of Median Atropatene. But 
the Sassanid King Artashir, through a 
clever maneuver, left only small detach- 
ments to face the north and the center, and 
concentrated his forces in Mesopotamia 
against the south which was commanded 
by the Emperor, inflicting upon him a 
crushing defeat. Emperor Severus retreat- 
ed with his defeated army in the direction 
of Antioch. 

The Sassanids then turned on Armenia, 
but the Armenian army, supported by the 
Roman corps under Junius Palmatus suc- 
cessfully defended itself and continued to 
fight for long years. Mommsen has pointed 
out that it was this Armenian resistance 
which, by busying the enemy, prevented 
the Roman reverses from turning into an 
irreparable disaster.* 

Writes Gibbons: “The Sassanids tri- 
umphed over the Arsacids, but from the 
countless kings of that dynasty there was 
one, King Khosrov I of Armenia, who suc- 
cessfully resisted the Sassanids. Relying on 
the natural fortifications of the land, on the 
expatriates and the deserters from Iran, his 
alliance with Rome, and above all things 

3Sandalgian, Histoire documentaire de V’Ar- 

menia, Rome, 1917, Vol. Il, pp. 563-564. 


Mommsen, Romische Gechichte, Berlin, 19 
Vol Wp aii. is 
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his» personal courage, he defended Ar- 
menia. He was invincible during the course 
of a war which lasted thirty years, and 
the Sassanids could find no other way of 
defeating him but to assassinate him by 
treachery.”® 


Meanwhile, in 242, the Romans had 
taken the offensive. But the Roman legions, 
now wholly demoralized, were carried 
away more by politics than actual fighting. 
They proclaimed their chief Phillip as Em- 
peror. The latter went to Rome to take 
over the power. This was the period of 
military anarchy known as the period of 
the Praetorian guard. Phillip made peace 
with the Sassanian king Sapor (or Schah- 
pour). 


Tiridates III 
(252-330) 


Thus the Sassanids concentrated their 
forces on Armenia which they occupied 
after the treacherous assassination of King 
Khosrov I, Khosrov’s successor, his son 
Tiridates was still an infant when his fa- 
ther was assassinated. The nobles and his 
loyal friends saved this child who, in the 
words of Gibbon, was the future hope of 
Armenia. The child Tiridates was hustled 
off to Rome. During this time, when Ar- 
menia for nearly thirty years was being 
ground down under the Iranian occupa- 
tional army, the child Tiridates was being 
given an education in western languages 
and literature which would make him a 
qualified prince for his kingly duties. 


“Tiridates III,” writes Gibbon, “having 
been saved thanks to Armenian loyalty, 
was educated in Rome under the protec- 
tion of the Emperor. He acquired such ad- 
vantages from his exile which would have 
been impossible for him to attain had he 


SE. Gibbon, The Decline and Fall of th 
Roman Empire, London, 1910, Vol. I, p. 262. 
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ascended the throne of Armenia from the 
beginning—knowledge of his enemies and 
men, the grasp of Roman discipline. From 
his early youth he distinguished himself 
by his physical prowess. He showed great 
competence in the use of arms. He had 
Herculean strength and already had sig- 
nalized himself in the Olympic games.* 

During this time Emperor Valerianus 
once again tried to take the offensive but 
in the great battle of Edessa (Ourfa). he 
was taken prisoner by the Sassanids and 
died in captivity. 

After this victory, the Iranians occupied 
Syria, Cilicia and Cappadocea. But just 
when the Roman empire, due to its internal 
troubles, was paralyzed and seemed on the 
verge of surrender, there came into existence 
the unique epic of Palmyra. The tiny king- 
dom of Palmyra, founded around an oasis 
city of the same name in Syria, under the / 
leadership of her king Odaeanthos, made | 
war against mighty Iran and succeded in| 
wresting from her, successively, Syria, [ 
Cilicia, Cappadocea and a part of Meso) 
potamia. Thus the Roman empire was) 
saved by Odaeanthos in the east who be 
came a sort of regent of the east in the 
name of Rome. 


It was only in 270, after the accession 
of Emperor Aurelius, that Rome reappeared 
in the East. Aurelius arrived in Asia Minor 
with a reorganized Roman army, took back 
Cappadocea, Syria and Cilicia from Pal 
myra whose ambitions had become ip 
satiable. In 272 he captured the city of 
Palmyra and took prisoner Queen Zenobia 
(the wife of Odaenathos). The next year 
Palmyra was destroyed by the Romans 
after an unsuccessful revolt. At present | 
only the ruins remain. Continuing the war] 
against Iran, Emperor Aurelius succeeded | 
in forcing the Sassanids to withdraw from 
Mesopotamia. ; 








6 Gibbon, I, p. 355. 
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Taking advantage of Rome’s victories, 
Tiridates returned to Armenia, raised the 
people, and drove out the Iranians from 
Armenia (287). He had signalized himself 
in the Roman army by his bravery and 
Herculean strength. Once he saved the 
life of the Roman General Liscinus, sword 
in hand, and with his giant stature, plant- 
ing himself in front of the General's tent 
against the legionnaires who wanted to 
assassinate the General. On another occa- 
sion, in a battle, Tiridates swam across 
the Euphrates with full armor on. 

During this war against the Sassanids a 
soldier of fortune arrived from central Asia 
who distinguished himself in the Armenian 
army. He settled. down in Armenia where 
he founded the. famous Mamikonian 
princely family. 

Nevertheless, in 293 Narseh ascended 
the throne of Iran and in 296 he renewed 
the war on Rome to recover Armenia and 
Mesopotamia. His attack on Armenia was 
successfully repulsed by King Tiridates, 
but all the same, the Iranians succeeded in 
occupying a part of Mesopotamia. 

Meanwhile, the Roman Empire — this 
great “Mediterranean Confederation”—was 
revived by the genius of a great man, the 
Emperor Diocletian. “If there is one thing,” 
writes Renan, “which proves the intrinsic 
necessity of the Roman empire, it was the 
fact that during the anarchy which pre- 
vailed in the years 236-284, she did not 
disintegrate, but held sufficient life to re- 
sussitate under the strong impulse of 
Diocletian and to survive another two 
hundred years.”* 

kmperor Diocletian arrived in the East 
with his army to resume the war with the 
Sassanids. He sent to Armenia a corps of 
25,000 (consisting of crack troops, the 
celebrated Illyrian Legion) under the com- 
mand of a great commander, Galerius, who 


TRenan, Histoire des Origines du Christianisme, 


| Vol. VII, Paris, 1882, p. 498. 
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was joined by the Armenian army under 
King Tiridates Diocletian took personal 
command of the army of Mesopotamia.’ 
The fate of the war was decided, however, 
in Armenia proper where, in 297, the Sas- 
sanids suffered a decisive defeat and the 
harem and the treasures of King Narseh 
were captured by the Armena-Roman 
army. Thereupon the Sassanid king sued 
for peace, surrendering Mesopotamia to 
the Romans. 

This campaign was one of the most 
glorious in the history of Armenia. In this 
last victorious Roman counter-offensive 
the role of King Tiridates’ Armenian army 
has been noted by the historians. “After 
this war,” writes Gibbon, “the famous King 
Tiridates enjoyed a period of peace and 
glory in his kingdom, which he truly de- 

Victor Langlois has said, this Armenian 
to Rome.”* 


As to Diocletian, it is known that he 
became one of the greatest reconstructors 
of history. He accomplished in the Roman 
Empire what, perhaps, proved to be the 
greatest achievement of the times from the 
standpoint of reconstruction —the separa- 
tion of military and political functions, the 
creation of the first truly working govern- 
ment, the multiplication of the number of 
provinces (to reduce the power of local 
governments), and the creation of grand 
commands over. provinces and great mili- 
tary sectors on the frontiers of the Empire. 

The importance of Armenia, which had 
played such a precious role in the defense 
of the Empire’s eastern frontier, did not 
escape the notice of this great statesman. 
Diocletian not only retained the inde- 
pendence of Armenia under Roman suze- 
reinty, but he tried to strengthen her with 
all his means. He extended the boundary 
the Empire as far as the western shores 
of Lake Van. Armenia thus lost her western 
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part, but her frontier to be defended 

against Asia became more compact. On the 

other hand, as compensation, Diocletian 

extended the boundary of Armenia in the 

south-east by annexing to it almost the 

whole of modern Persian Azerbaijan, as 

stipulated in his treaty of peace with the 

Sassanid king. 

Towards the end of Diocletian’s reign 
Armenia adopted Christianity as the na- 
tional religion. It is known that within the 
Empire, Diocletian was a fierce persecutor 
of the Christians from political considera- 
tions. It does not seem, however, that he 
exerted any pressure on Armenia because 
of her change of religion. Moreover, the 
adoption of Christianity by his successor 
Emperor Constantine soon after was to 
put an end to this religious difference 
between Armenia and Rome. 

Unfortunately, Constantine’s accession 
was to presage the end of Rome's presence 
in the East. Thereafter Rome was succeed- 
ed by the Eastern Roman Empire, or 
Byzantium, without truly replacing the 
former Rome. 

At the moment when Rome retired from 
the Eastern scene, one should take ac- 
count of the role of the eastern wars in 
the downfall of the Roman Empire. The 
Empire being at perpetual wars with the 
Sassanids, could not concentrate sufficient 
forces against the barbarians of the West 
to inflict a decisive defeat. In the words 
of W. S. Davis, with one hand she fought 
against the barbarians of the West, while 
her other hand was tied up by the Sassanid 
threat. Once again we see the role of 
Armenia in ancient civilization’s these last 
supreme struggles. 

Armenia, which as a buffer state, had 
been so useful, probably could have played 
a historic role by assuming the sole defense 
of the Empire’s eastern frontiers and enable 


2W. S. Davis, A Short History of the Near 
East, New York, 1923, p. 9. 
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Rome to concentrate her forces against 
the barbarians of the West, had Rome, in- 
stead of plunging Armenia into exhaustive 
internal conflicts, during the preceding 
centuries had made a sincere effort to pro- 
tect, strengthen and expand the Armenian 
state. Diocletian initiated this policy, but 
already it was too late. 


The Conversion of Armenia to Chris- 
tianity and Saint Gregory the 
Illuminator 
(288-301) 


It was in the reign of Tiridates the Great 
that the conversion of Armenia to Chris- 
tianity took place, the same King Tiridates 
whose valorous stand by Rome we have 
recounted. This event sealed the fate of 
the Armenian people once and forever.!® 

One may consider this event the center 
of gravity in the history of the Armenian 
people. And indeed, all future events have 
evolved on this central fact. Christianity 
was to become a wonderful factor, first, in 
the development, and the self-preservation 
of Armenia. In the words of the Austrian 
scholar H. Abich, “Under the influence of 
Christianity the Armenian people fast at- 
tained such a high cultural plane that they 
became an important element in the his- 
tory of mankind.” 

Later, as Bertrand Bareilles has said, 
when Armenia fell under the foreign yoke, 
“while succumbring to force, and while 
knuckling under the weight of an unpar- 
alelled fate, it was the church which ena- 
bled her to salvage the essentials from a 
complete shipwreck, namely the elements 
of her regeneration.” 

According to tradition the first founda- 
tions of the Armenian church were laid by 
Christ’s two apostles Thaddeus and Bar- 


10Qur principal source of the history of this | 


period is Aghathangelos, a Fifth Century Ar- 
menian chronicler. 

11H. Abich, Aus kaukasischen Landern, Vienna, 
1896, Vol. I. 
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thlomew.”* Their work was continued by 
other evengelists who came from Syria and 
the region of Edessa. They encountered 
quite a vigorous resistance by the Arme- 
nian people one of whose chief charac- 
teristics is a tenacious adherence to their 
ancient traditions. 

Despite the presence of quite a number 
of Christians in the land, especially after 
the second century, Armenia continued to 
form a part of the pagan world, dedicated 
to a religion which was both poetic and 
attractive but in reality it was nothing but 
idolatry. Bossuet has stigmatized it in fol- 
lowing famous words: “Everything was 
God except God. Mankind was so misled 
that it worshipped its passions and vices.” 

The christianization of Armenia was to 
be realized towards the end of the Third 
Century, by the faith and the genius of 
Gregory the Illuminator, the Armenian 
counterpart of the Irish St. Patrick. 

Gregory the Illuminator (Krikor Lous- 
savoritch) was Parthian by descent, and it 
is said he was the son of the man who, at 
the instigation of Sassanid kings of Iran, 
assassinated King Khosrov I of Armenia. 
Gregory and his family were forced to flee 
Armenia and settle in Caesarea in Cappa- 
docea. It was here that Gregory was con- 
verted to Christianity. 

It is also related that, when the son of 
Khosrov (Chosreos), Tiridates III was 
forced to flee Armenia upon the Sassanid 
invasion, Gregory helped him and served 
him loyally in his exile without divulging 
his identity, and accompanied him to Ar- 
menia upon the defeat of the Sassanids. 
Gregory provoked the King’s anger when 
he, as a Christian, refused to place a floral 
wreath in the Temple of the Goddess Ana- 
hid in Eres (Erzinka). Thereupon he was 
thrown into a dungeon where he was con- 
fined for thirteen years. 


12M. Ormanian, The Armenians Church, Paris, 
1910, pp. 3-4. 
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A serious malady 
king became the cause of Gregory's libera- 
tion. In vain did the apply to his 
physicians and magi, he was finally healed 
by Gregory who had been released from 
his dungeon. Tiridates then became 
Christian and adopted christianity as the 
official religion of Armenia. The date of 
the conversion is placed variously at 288 


E 


This was an event of great importance, 
because it made Armenia the first country 
to espouse christianity as the state reli- 
gion.’* It is indeed known that the conver- 
sion of Constantine and the adoption of 
Christianity as the official religion of the 
Roman Empire did not take place until 
$11. As Henry Focillon has observed, “it is 
the pride of the Armenians that they found- 
ed the oldest christian state.” 


The evangelization of Armenia was not 
effected without difficulties, nor without 
bloody episodes. A part of the population 
was fanatically attached to the former faith. 
In the region of Taron (Moush) where (in 
Ashtishat) the great pagan shrine was 
located with its sacred temples dedicated 
to the Pantheon of the gods, the resistance 
was particularly fierce. The High Priest 
Artzan and his son Demetrius, heading the 
thousands of priests and the servants of the 
temples, waged a desperate fight and were 
massacred sword in hand. The pagan tem- 
ples, masterpieces of Armenian ancient 
architecture, were razed to the ground. On 
their ruins, Gregory the Illuminator raised 
the first Armenian Church which kept the 
name of Ashtishat. 

As a result of these fights, not only the 


18 Kevork Aslan places the probable date at 305. 


15 Preface to the work of Baltrussitis, Etude 
22 ee ae eee 
» P- 
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ancient temples were destroyed, but by an 
indiscreet act, all the vestiges of pagan 
Armenian history—documents of immense 
historical value, were irreparably lost. 


Gregory received from Tiridates III the 
tifle of Supreme Patriarch, or Catholicos 
of all Armenians. He now returned to Cap- 
padocea where he was ordained by the 
Archbishop of Caesarea, and once again 
returned to Armenia to finish his work. The 
new church of Armenia received its creed, 
its sacred books and many priests from 
Syria which was one of the greatest centers 
of the faith at the time. 


The new christian church of Armenia 
was endowed with great riches, for, in 
addition to falling heir to the property of 
the ancient pagan religion, it also acquired 
new estates in the form of land and reve- 
nues. Thus it came into possession of 10,000 
profitable estates which it capitalized like 
the nobility, and like the nobility it had to 
meet its material and military quota to the 
king. In time of war, for instance, the 
church supplied 5,000 horsemen and 4,000 
infantry. 


Gregory the Illuminator created a large 
number of episcopal diocesi, not only in 
Armenia, but also in neighboring countries. 
As a matter of fact, it was he who directed 
the christianization of Iberia (Georgia). 
Later, Armenian missionaries laid the 
ground work for the evangelization of the 
land of the Albans (modern Azerbaijan). 


Another creation of Gregory the Illumi- 
ntor was a sort of religious seminary where 
he trained the converted sons of the pagan 
priests and selected from among them can- 
didates for episcopal thrones. The heredi- 
tary concept was so deeply rooted in Ar- 
menia that religious authority became the 
property of priestly houses, the office of 
Catholicos of All Armenians being confined 
to the family of St. Gregory for more than 
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one century. 

St. Gregory and King Tiridates built a 
large number of churches in the various 
parts of the country. The greater part of 
these churches were walled fortifications, 
characteristic of Armenia herself which, 
during the centuries, was.in perpetual dan- 
ger and a constantly guarded advance post. 


But it was not only the religious insti- 
tutions of christian Armenia that assumed 
the responsibility of preserving and guard- 
ing the faith. The clergy, too, did the same. 
The Catholicosi, such as Nerses the Great 
and St. Sahak, the most distinguished 
priests of the Armenian church, such as 
Mesrob, were at the same time both war- 
riors and churchmen. In such a country 
where the faith was in constant danger, 
military training was considered the neces- 
sary complement of religious education. 
“They celebrated mass before the altar of 
the Lord, then, when circumstances de- 
manded, they led the people to war.”!* 


This tradition was to continue. Many 
centuries later, we see on the throne of the 
Catholicate a patriarch by the name of 
Nerses III who was a former general. Ar- 
menia perhaps was the first country which 
produced such men, great ecclesiastical 
figures who at the same time were great 
men of action (“the union of the rarest and 
the most effective,” as has been said of 
Cromwell). Later, the West was to give 
similar magnificent examples, foremost 
among whom should be Bishop Absalom, 
the founder of Copenhagen and the creator 
of Medieval Denmark. 


At the time of the death of Gregory the 
Illuminator (825), christianity definitely 
had triumphed in Armenia. Thereafter, for 
centuries, the new faith inspired the Ar- 
menian life. “God, family, fatherland,” this 
was the slogan of the Armenian people. — 


16 Raffi, Samuel, Paris, 1924, p. 86. 
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History OF ARMENIA 


As Burtt has observed, “it is not a little 
thing for a people to be the first as a na- 
tion to follow an ideal which was abso- 
lutely opposed to the ideal of the rest of 
the world at the turn of the Fourth Cen- 
tury. But once this decision was made, it 
was inevitable that christianity would 
mean more to the Armenians than those 
countries which accepted it later, at a time 
when the religion of Christ already dom- 
inated the whole civilized world.”!* 


Armenia Under the Last Kings 
of the Arsacid Dynasty 
(330-429) 


Tiridates IJI died after an exceptionally 
long reign marked by tragic events since 
twice he was forced to flee the country 
before the enemy, but also signalized by 
glorious victories and deeds, the most im- 
portant and far reaching of which was the 
conversion of Armenia. It is said he was 
assassinated by a Sassanid plot during a 
hunting expedition. 

After the death of Tiridates Armenia 
entered a difficult period of her history. 
The reason, partly, was the incompetence 
of her kings, and partly the internal con- 
flicts, and most of all the evolution of ex- 
ternal factors, especially the growth of the 
Sassanian power and the commensurate 
weakening of the Roman Empire.’* The 
latter before long would be reduced into 
a Western Empire, doomed to be destroyed 
under the blows of the barbarians, and an 
Eastern Empire which no longer would 
command the power and the glory of for- 
mer Rome, and whose policy would at 
times forget the great immutable directives 
of ancient Rome. 

As to the internal conflicts, these were 
caused by the disobedience and lack of 


17J. Burtt, The People of Ararat, Lendon, 
1926, p. 29. 


18 The principal source of this period is Faus- 
- of Byzance, Armenian chronicler of the Fifth 
mtury. 


to the mountainous structure of the 

and the perpetual exposure to foreign in- 
vasion, Armenia, as we have already seen, 
recognized the feudal order long before 
the Western countries, with a powerful 
nobility which always stood at the height 
of its military duty, but which enfeebled 
the country by its dissensions and inordi- 
nate ambitions. 

This regime became very familiar during 
the Middle Ages in Europe where feudal- 
ism replaced the fatherland, decimated the 
state, sowed dissension within the govern- 
ment. The princes fighting among them- 
selves with foreign powers and to receive 
aid from them. On the other hand, as in 
all feudalistic regimes, the rights which 
are attached to land property stifled the 
public power, and prevented the formation 
of a country in which all the resources are 
subject to the service of the State. 


Another cause of weakness was the per- 
petual conflict between the church and the 
royal power. Assuming that the office of 
Catholicos was transmitted from son to 
son, assuming that likewise its property 
and lands were transmitted from genera- 
tion to generation, the church, under the 
circumstances, no longer represented & 
spiritual power, but also a secular power, 
almost independent, side by side, and often 
opposed to the royal power. 

It was by this structure that the Arme- 
nian church differed with the Byzantine 
church which became a humble and obe- 
dient tool in the hands of the Emperor. The 
Armenian church comes closer to the Wes- 
tern church which was characterized by 
the mighty and haughty independence of 
the Roman pontifs. 

Finally Armenia had the misfortune of 
yielding a few kings in the Fourth Cen- 
tury who lacked the energy and the nec- 
essary political acumen, and this at a time 
when circumstances demanded vigorous 
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and strong kings, clear-sighted and states- 
manlike. 

During the reign of Khosrov II Armenia 
was forced to wage a bloody war against 
the peoples of the Transcaucasus (Iberians 
and Albans) commanded by King Sanesan. 
Khosrov displayed such an incompetence 
on the battlefield that was not worthy of 
a son of the valiant Tiridates. All the same 
Armenia was saved by two great soldiers— 
Vatche Mamikonian and Vahan Amatouni. 
King Sanesan was killed and his armies 
were defeated. 

But against the Sassanids Khosrov took 
a submissive attitude. Recoiling under 
their threats, he returned the present day 
Persian part of Azerbaijan which Diocle- 
tian had annexed to Armenia in reward of 
Tiridates’ services and the part of the Ar- 
menian armies in the defeat of the Sassa- 
nids.’® 

Khosrov’s successor, his son Tiran as- 
cended the throne at the age of sixteen 
(340). During his reign Armenia was fur- 
ther weakened by the serious struggle 
between the crown and the church. At- 
tacked by the Sassanids, through a con- 
spiracy of his chamberlain, Tiran fell cap- 
tive to King Sapor together with his queen 
and son. The Persian king blinded Tiran. 

The Armenian nobility continued the 
war, appealing for aid, meanwhile, to the 
Roman Empire. The Sassanids suffered a 
great defeat in Oshka, Armenia, were forc- 
ed to sue for peace, and released the 
blinded Armenian king whom they held 
captive together with his queen and son. 
Crushed and greatly depressed under his 
misfortunes and captivity, Tiran abdicated 
the throne in favor of his son Arsaces or 
Arshak. 

The latter, married to a Roman princess 
and who reigned 351-367, found himself in 
a difficult situation. Armenia was attacked 
by the Sassanids under King Sapor Il 


19 Gibbon, II, p. 158. 
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(Shapouh), a cruel and plotting monster 
who inflicted such blows on Armenia that 
the latter never again recovered. Mean- 
while, in Constantinople, there reigned an 
Emperor named Julian the Apostate. 

It should be stated that, the Eastern 
Roman Empire, before long, committed an 
act of cowardice which was unworthy of 
the heir of Rome. It did not dare to cross 
swords with the Sassanids whom the Ar- 
menians had fiercely resisted. In 363 the 
Empire signed a shameful treaty with the 
Sassanid king, ceding to him without a 
fight the whole of the northern part of 
Mesopotamia and the north-east of Syria, 
including the impregnable fort of Nisibis, 
and leaving Armenia to her fate. 

As Gibbon observes, there have been 
times in history when, after a defeat, Rome 
surrendered provinces to the enemy, but 
never an act like the preceding—to aban- 
don provinces before a fight, dictated by 
the fear of a fight. 


King Sapor immediately concentrated 
his forces against Armenia, which now left 
to her own resources, heroically defended 
herself for four years under a great soldier, 
General Vasak Mamikonian. Sapor laid a 
trap for King Arsaces and his Generalis- 
simo, by inviting them to the Persian court 
under the pretext of discussing the peace. 
He then captured the Armenian king and 
nut to death his general. Thereafter Sapor 
began to wreck Armenia, resorting suc- 
cessively to threats and promises. Wishing 
to uproot the Christian religion from Ar- 
menia, he succeeded in winning over the 
loyalty of two traitors, members of the 
Armenian nobility, by promising them the 
throne of Armenia. 

But the Armenian people continued the 
struggle under their brave Queen Pharan- 
tzem. Under her leadership, the Armenian 
forces fortified themselves in the Fort of 
Artakert (near the modern city of Kaghuz- 
man). Sanor laid seige to the fort which 
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surrendered only after a heroic resistance 
of fourteen months. Queen Pharantzem 
‘was captured and put to death. 

The occupation of Armenia by the Ira- 
nian Sassanids was accompanied by a long 
series of atrocities. This was perhaps the 
first time that the Armenians were forced 
to fight such a savage adversary. Armenia 
was a christian nation now, and the Sas- 
sanids were not fighting against the Ar- 
menian state alone, but against christianity, 
their chief enemy which was also the re- 
ligion of the Roman Empire. From political 
considerations, they wanted to wreck the 
religious bond which tied Armenia to the 
Roman Empire at all cost, forcing upon 
her the religion of Mazdaism. 

The Iranians also attacked the Jews who 
had settled in Armenia (these were na- 
tives of Palestine whom, after the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, King Tigranes II the 
Great had transported into Armenia to 
populate the southern cities of his king- 
dom and who always had stood by the 
Armenians ).2° To begin with, the fire- 
worshippers made no distinction between 
christianity and judaism which they con- 
sidered kindred religions, based on a com- 
mon creed. King Sapor forcibly deported 
from the cities Jewish artisans and mer- 
chants to Iran there to develop the in- 
dustry of the land and to centralize the 
exchange between East and West. 


No matter how abandoned by Byzan- 
tium, the Armenians did not conform to 
their fate. A great Armenian general named 
Moushegh Mamikonian, the scion of one 
of the greatest families of the land, who 
was hereditary commander of the army, 
with the aid of the Romans, succeeded in 
driving the Iranians out of Armenia and 


20 After the occupation and the destruction of 
Jerusalem by the Roman army, 2a survivors 
of the great Jewish families took refuge in Ar- 
menia and with the Parthians. (See Renan, His- 
pts des rigines du Christianisme, Vol. V, Paris, 
1 77; p. 2. 
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raising Pap, the son of Arsaces (Arshak) 
to the throne of Armenia. The decisive 
battle took place on the plain of Bagrevand 
where the Iranians were forced to retreat, 
together with their Transcaucasian allies. 

This war was savagely fought, but the 
Armenians demonstrated that there was 
something in them which distinguished 
them from their fanatical enemies. Thus, 
when Sapor’s camp was captured, includ- 
ing his Harem, King Pap and his general 
Mushegh Mamikonian, forgetting what 
Sapor had done to their relatives on a 
previous occasion, took a chivalrous course, 
and not only returned Sapor’s wives, but 
they led them to the enemy quarters to- 
gether with their war prisoners. 

The great Armenian writer Raffi has 
written a novel devoted to this period of 
Armenian history which has been trans- 
lated into French.*4 We also find a beauti- 
ful description of the supreme struggle of 
the Arsacids for the survival of Armenia 
in Gibbon’s famous work.” 

King Pap reigned from 369 to 374. He 
strengthened the royal power and subdued 
the great feudal lords. He waged war 
against the Armenian church whose riches 
and power he considered inordinately 
large. He closed the monasteries, declaring 
that the monks would be more useful to 
the country by getting married. He con- 
fiscated more than half of those huge land 
estates which were the property of the 
church, arguing that the remainder was 
more than sufficient for their needs. King 
Pap died a victim of conspiracy of the 
commander of the Eastern Roman legions. 

Pap’s successor was Varazdat (374-378), 
an unworthy king who put to death the 
national hero general Moushegh Mamikon- 
ian but himself was driven out of the 
country by ,one of Mousheg’s relatives, 


21 Raffi, Somuel, Translation by Altiar and 


Kibarian, Paris, 1924. 
22 Gibbon, II, pp. 508-512. 
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Manuel Mamikonian. 

In the days of the next kings (Vaghar- 
shak, 378-380, and Khosrov III, 386-892), 
Armenia was disrupted by internal feuds; 
two parties, one supported by Byzantium, 
the other by the Sassanids, rose against 
each other. Armenia knew one last period 
of glory during the reign of King Vramsha- 
pouh (392-414) when Mesrop the monk 
invented the Armenian alphabet in 404. 

Two last kings succeeded on the throne 
of Armenia, Sapor (Shapouh)?* 416-420, 
and Artashes 423-429, before the Arsacid 
dynasty came to an end. (Thus, after the 
extinction of the reigning dynasty in Iran, 
the Arsacids survived in Armenia for two 
centuries). Armenia thereafter lost her in- 
dependence. 

In Constantinople where all the lessons 
of Rome seem to have been forgotten, the 
emperors of the Theodosian Dynasty, by 
virtue of their impotence, had conformed 
to the idea of dividing Armenia between 
Byzantium and the Sassanids. In the words 
of Gibbon, the solution which Augustus 
would have rejected with scorn was ac- 
cepted by Emperor Theodosius as honor- 
able for an empire in its decline, an empire 
which was more accustomed to losing ter- 
ritories than winning them. 

As early as 386 a settlement had been 
made by which western Armenia was an- 
nexed to Byzantium. Eastern Armenia (the 
regions of Moush, Van and Erivan) was 
allowed to remain as the Armenian king- 
dom under Persian sovereinty. The Sassa- 
nids tolerated this settlement until 429 
when they annexed Armenia outright to 
Iran. The unconscious behavior of the Ar- 
menian feudal lords had its part in this 
tragedy. 

As Nansen has pointed out, this partition 
was the first basic error of Byzantine 
policy. A powerful, homogeneious and in- 


23 Son of the Sassanid King Yezdigert I. 
24 Gibbon, IIL, p. 322. 
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dependent Armenia would have been an 
invaluable asset for Byzantium in its de- 
fense against the Sassanids, and therefore, 
against Islam. Its disappearance opened a 
breach, leaving the empire open to count- 
less future invasions.”® 

As to Armenia, firmly held in the clutches 
of feudal anarchy, and paralyzed by the 
nobility, the royal power was unable at 
this decisive period to rally the forces of 
the country, and to make a supreme effort 
to prevent the fate which her powerful 
neighbors had decreed to force upon her. 

In fact, it was the Armenian feudal lords 
who gave the final blow to Armenia’s king- 
dom. It was they who, in their delusion, 
demanded of the Sassanids to rid them of 
king Artashes. 


The Armenian Feudal Nobility 
And Its Role 

In this connection, when Major Armenia 
lost its independence, it is pertinent to say 
a word about the Armenian nobility and 
its role in the history of the land. As a mat- 
ter of fact, it probably was the chief cause 
of the loss of Armenia’s independence. In 
succeeding centuries, either Iranian or 
Arab domination, either in the reign of the 
Bagratid kings or the new Armenia in 
Cilicia, the nobility was to continue its 
decisive role. 

From the very beginning of her history, 
as we already have emphasized, due to the 
mountainous nature of the land and the 
geographical location which made it the 
object of perpetual foreign invasions, Ar- 
menia adopted a social system which was 
the precursor of the future feudal order in 
Europe. The lands belonged either to the 
king, the church or the nobility. The latter 
consisted of a high nobility which later 
were called princes who, as owners, gov- 
erned entire provinces; a middle aristocracy 


6 Nansen, Gjennem Armenia, Oslo, 1927, p. 
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represented by the so-called Nakharars 
each of whom had a canton of his own, and 
lastly, an inferior nobility which controlled 
small burgs. 

All these families lived in castles, built 
on mountain heights, of which Tacitus has 
spoken. Their history has many similarities 
with the history of the Scottish highlands. 

The strongest and the most important 
families of the nobility of the Fourth Cen- 
tury were the following: the Mamikonians, 
the hereditary holders of the post of com- 
mander-in-chief of the king’s armies. Their 
estates comprised the land of Taron (region 
of Moush), Manazgert, Bagrevand (the 
region of Alashgert) and Arsharounik (the 
south of Kars). To them belonged almost 
one fourth of the area of Armenia. Their 
chief residence was the great Castle of 
Vaghakan, on top of a mountain overlook- 
ing the plain of Moush. The Arzrunis who 
were lords of Vaspourakan (southeast of 
Lake Van). The Rushtunis who owned the 
south-western region of Lake Van. The 
Gnunis who were lords of the northern 
region of Lake Van (Sipan). The princes 
of the Siunis who owned the region of the 
same name (modern Zangezour). The 
Kamsarakans who were lords of Vanand 
(the highland of Kars) and Shirak. And 
finally, the Bagratids, or Bagratoonis, who 
held many estates, scattered in the region 
of Isbir (near Baibourt), in Maku and in 
Nakhitchevan.”* 

As to the royal family, it too had exten- 
sive lands, especially in the regions of 
Ararat and Erivan. 

As long as Armenia was ruled by kings 
of strong individuality, such as the first 
kings of the Arsacid Dynasty (Artashes I, 
Artavazt I, Tigranes II, Artavazt III), the 
nobility stood in line and dedicated itself 


26 For detailed information about the posses- 
sions of these families see Kevork Aslan, Etude 
historiques sur le Peuple armenian, Paris, 1928, 
pp. 153-158. 
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to the service of the country. After them, 
however, there evolved a regime which 
steadily approximated the feudal system, 
the same feudalism of which Guizot said 
if it was useful as a first step to emerge 
from barbarism, nevertheless it did not 
contain a single germ of a permanent pub- 
lic institution; “and since it sanctifies only 
indivndual relations, it can never achieve 
the permanence of a body politic.”*7 One 
of the characteristics of this feudal system 
is that, it is impossible to distinguish pub- 
lic rights from individual rights. 


The conception of this nobility may be 
summed up as follows. The members of 
this vast aristocratic confederation were 
ready to recognize the king’s sovereinty or 
suzereinty, to pay him tribute, and to place 
themselves at his disposal, heading their 
levies of troops in time of war. This gift 
of blood was the tribute which the turbu- 
lent nobility most willingly gave. It never 
spared its life in time of war. The wounds 
and the scars of the battle never intimi- 
dated him and he knew how to die cheer- 
fully, especially when he was on the at- 
tack. But to him, here his duties ended. 
By discharging this duty the Armenian 
nobles thought they were absolute masters 
of their estates. 


We have compared the regime of Ar- 
menia to the feudalism of Europe in the 
Middle Ages. In reality, however, the feu- 
dalism of Armenia transcended its future 
counterpart in Europe by the freedom en- 
joyed by its members, namely by the im- 
potence of the central government. In- 
deed, as Laurent has observed, through a 
strange aberration, the Armenian high 
nobility, gradually forgetting that it had 
received its estates from the king through 
its ancestors, it began seriously to believe 
that the system of large estates existed of 
itself and not by the will of the central 
government. Instead of demanding the 
confirmation of its existence from the king’s 
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rule, as was the case in the West during 
the Middle Ages, the Armenian nobility 
reversed the roles. It began to think that 
it was itself which granted life to the cen- 
tral government, by recognizing the king, 
and not vice versa. 

Thus, the feudalism of Armenia assumed 
a juridical form which was alien to western 
feudalism. Once a province was acquired 
by royal gift or by force of arms, it was 
transmitted directly as personal property, 
without the intervention of the central 
government and without a new confirma- 
tion for each new generation.”* Moreover, 
the high nobility thought that the king 
was a sort of president of a conefderation 
of great nobles. This confederation, they 
thought, had a right, if not to elect, at least 
to deny obedience to a king who did not 
please them, and especially, through all 
possible means, (including collusive al- 
liance with foreigners) to resist all at- 
tempts of the king which were designed 
to strengthen the authority of the central 
government and to limit the powers of the 
high nobility. 

The Armenian feudal system, thus, in- 
evitably rushed toward the debilitation of 
the royal power and the independence of 
the feudal lords. The latter, to protect their 
rights, were led to seek allies and suppor- 
ters wherever they could find, even with 
the foreigners. “The Nakharars destroyed 
the Artaxiad, and then the Arsacid dynas- 
ties, because they did not care whether the 
head of Armenia was an Armenian or a 
foreigner, provided he did not strive to 
strengthen the central power in Armenia, 
just so he gave them full lee way in the 
management of their personal estates.” 

In the war of the Fourth Century, when 
Armenia was confronted with a perfidious 


— Essais sur Histoire de France, Paris, 
28 J. Laurent, L’Armenie entre Byzance et V’Is- 
Jam, Paris, 1919, p. 68. 
29 Laurent, p. 70. 
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and cunning adversary like King Sapor, 
one who knew how to combine the entic- 
ing promise with the ruthless persecution, 
the situation was truly grave. In the midst 
of these decisive fights two representatives 
of Armenia’s most illustrious nobility, a 
Mamikonian and an Artzrouni, went over 
to the enemy and fought in his ranks out 
of sheer hatred of their king and their per- 
sonal ambitions. 

These episodes as well as the many cases 
of regicides by members of the nobility 
during the last centuries of Major Ar- 
menia’s independence cast a sinister shadow 
on the history of that period. 


It should be noted, however, that in the 
Middle Ages, and even in the new era, 
the history of many countries, such as 
France and Germany, offers countless ex- 
amples of treason on the part of great aris- 
tocratic families who aligned themselves 
with the foreign enemy and fought against 
their kings. 

It goes without saying, the Armenian 
nobility with its incomparable fighting 
qualities also became one of the chief ele- 
ments of the courtry’s power. Subsequently, 
when under first Iranian, and later Arab, 


domination Armenia lost her indepen- 
dence, the nobility preserved its autonomy, | 


and by the same token the autonomy of 
the various provinces of Armenia.*® In so 
doing, it also preserved the reputation of 
Armenia through its magnificent services 
to Iran, Byzantium and the Arabs, by 
heading their Armenian contingents in 
many foreign wars. 

The Armenian nobility even led the 
great rebellions against foreign rulers when 
the latter wanted to encroach upon the 


faith of the people. Standing by the church, 
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it insured the survival of the Armenian 
people and twice materialized the resur- 
rection of Armenia’s independence: the 
first time in the Ninth Century with the 
creation of the Bagratid Dynasty, and the 
second time in the Eleventh Century with 
the creation of the new Armenian State in 
Cilicia. 

All the same, with its mentality the Ar- 
menian nobility played a radical role in the 
enfeeblement of the Armenian State. Dur- 
ing the Iranian and Arab domination, the 
autonomy which these imperialists surren- 
dered to the great families of the Armenian 
nobility, turned into a great guarantee in 
their hands to work against Armenia, for, 
that autonomy enabled the Iranians and 
the Arabs to raise the great Armenian fam- 
ilies one against another and to prevent 
the formation of a united front, namely the 
coordination of effort against the foreigner. 
“Instead of rallying their resources and 
their effort in the interest of the national 
security, they moved in accordance with 
the old feudal custom which made personal 
interest the supreme duty of the feudal 
lord and his subjects. The enemies of Ar- 
menia always found among them some 
who were willing to fight against the 
others.”8? 

Lastly, it should be noted that, this idea 
of class distinction, the creation of a strong 
nobility, and the variety of duties and 
rights, if not specific, at least it is a char- 
acteristic conception of the mentality of 
Indo-European peoples and an additional 
proof of the common origin of the Arme- 
nians and the Western peoples. 

This phenomenon is not seen in the his- 
tory of Semetic or Turanian peoples.®? 
Theirs is a more dictatorial or tyrannical 
central authority, but also a less distinction 
between the classes. A greater degree of 


31 Laurent, p. 7. 


82“Equality under one chief is the true genius 
of Asia,” Michelet has written. 
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equality among the people, at least equal- 

ity in slavery, but equality all the same. 
The Cultural Work 

During the two centuries following the 
conversion of Armenia, the Fourth and 
Fifth Centuries, Armenia experienced a 
great cultural surge. Under influence of 
the church, the Armenian culture flourish- 
ed and became essentially a christian cul- 
ture. Two great patriarchs, Nerses I Ca- 
tholicos (353- 378) and his son Sahak I 
Catholicos (387-438) played an extreme 
role in the revival of Armenia’s cultural 
and intellectual life. 

Before the adoption of christianity Ar- 
menia’s cultural life was heavily indebted 
to the foreigner—Greece, Rome and Iran. 
The original culture of the Armenians was 
represented by popular songs, an epic 
poem which was the work of national 
bards, a few fragments of which have been 
transmitted to us by Moses of Khorene 
(Khorenatzi) and Krikor Magistros. This 
epic poem sang the praises of the gods and 
the heroes (Haik). We do not know if 
this work was in the form of an isolated 
production or it represented a complete 
epos. 

The most important fruition of christian- 
ity, out of which all the others stemmed, 
was the invention of the Armenian alpha- 
bet. This was the work of Sahak Catholicos 
who delegated his assistant Mesrop to de- 
vise an alphabet which would be suited 
to the Armenian language in order to trans- 
late the Bible into Armenian. Only the 
Greek and Syriac versions of the Bible 


' existed in Armenia at the time. Mesrop, a 


great scholar, devised an alphabet consist- 
ing of 36 letters (two letters were added 
later) which was adapted to the Armenian 
language.** 


Mi = origin of the Armenian alphabet, 
we dnalien Des Armani. Schl, 
des armenischen Alpbabets, Vienna, 1917. 
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The invention of the Armenian alphabet 
which took place in 404 in the reign of 
King Vramshapouh, was an event of tre- 
mendous importance to the Armenians, not 
only from the cultural viewpoint—it marked 
the beginning of Armenian literature—but 
from the political viewpoint as well, be- 
cause it helped the preservation of the 
Armenian national character. Christianity 
did for the Armenians what it did for other 
peoples. It gave the Armenian his national 
consciousness. The Christian church 
emerged as a wonderful factor of organi- 
zation, also as a means of self-preservation. 


As’ Bertrand Bareilles has observed, the 
role of the church was very great in the 
formation of nationalities. “The initial 
churches were really formed on the na- 
tional pattern. The reason for this grouping 
was no doubt determined by the necessity 
of evangelizing the masses in their national 
language. They were forced to invent let- 
ters for those who lacked it, to make the 
Scriptures accessible to them, and this be- 
came the first step toward an intellectual 
life for those peoples which had no letters. 
Without this fact, in all probability many 
of these national elements would have re- 
mained unstable agglomerations, doomed 
to be merged in the general mass of the 
conquering races.” 

Mesrop trained nearly one hundred 
disciples, counted among which were the 
so-called “Senior Translators” who were 
sent to the principal centers of christian 
culture—Edessa (Ourfa), Athens, Constan- 
tinople, Caesarea, and especially Alexan- 
dria which was famous for its library, 
founded by Ptolemy, a cultural center for 
centuries. The Armenian scholars were to 
glean from these places the most impor- 
tant works and were to bring them to Ar- 
menia. Returning to the fatherland, these 
translators laid the foundation of “the 
famous Armenian college of translators and 
commentators” which flourished until the 
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beginning of the Sixth Century.*4 

In the list of the works translated into 
Armenian and made accessible to the Ar- 
menians during the Fifth Century were 
a large number of religious books, fore- 
most among which was the Bible, as well 
as a few works on history and philosophy. 

The Armenian translation of the Holy 
Bible to this day is considered a remarkable 
literary monument. Among other works 
translated during this period, notable is 
the famous ecclesiastical history of Euse- 
bius, Bishop of Caesarea, the biography of 
Constantine, various homilies, the Defense 
of Christianity by Aristides, as well as 
many translations, the greater part of which 
are religious works but also include the 
works of Aristotle. 

“Athens, Alexandria, Constantinople, 
Rome,” writes Dulaurier, “flocked to re- 
ceive the Armenians who attended the lec- 
ture halls where science, literature and 
philosophy were declaimed with such bril- 
liant eclat. They especially frequented the 
schools of Athens where they won great 
fame. In the capital of Attika the foremost 
representative of Armenia one Proaeresius 
(Barouyr) won great fame by his elo- 
quence. He is mentioned by Eunapius in 
his work “Lives of Philosophers,” and 
Rome erected a statue of him in recogni- 
tion of his mastery of elocution. From then 
on, the Armenians with an indefatigable 
zeal continued to study the Greek litera- 
ture and translated into Armenian their 
best authors—poets, historians, philosophers 
and mathematicians.”*5 

This generation of the Senior Translators 
was soon succeeded by a generation of Ar- 
menian writers who produced original 
works. In the words of the great French 
scholar Meillet, “In those days when the 


84'V, Langlois, Collection des Historiens an 
ciens et m s @’Armenie, Paris, 1867, Intro 
duction, p p. 22. 

85 F. ean tas re Societe armenienne conten- 
poraine, Paris, 185 
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French language was little removed from 
the Latin and when the oldest literature of 
the greater part of European peoples did 
not as yet exist the Armenians already had 
created a substantial literature of their 
own.*¢ 

Victor Langlois has said, this Armenian 
literature of the Fourth and Fifth Centuries 
is one of the most prolific and interesting 
literatures of the Christian East. “The Ar- 
menian writers have developed all the lite- 
rary genres, and no matter how their crea- 
tions, prose or poetry, may have been in- 
fluenced by their national religion, never- 
theless their non-religious literature is far 
more rich than the literature of the Chris- 
tian nations of the East. The historical re- 
search of almost all the periods of the sur- 
vival of the Armenian people have been 
the object of the preferred occupations of 
Armenian authors. The information sup- 
plied us by Armenian chroniclers, pertain- 
ing to events in Eastern Asia from the be- 
ginning of time to our days, constitute an 
incessant series of priceless documentation 
of magnificent valor.”5* 

Notable among the Fifth Century Ar- 
menian chroniclers are: Faustus of Byzance 
to whom we owe a magnificent history of 
the last Arsacids, a work which effervesces 
with life, and in which, man seems to 
breathe the very smell of the soil; Koriun 
who wrote the biography of Mesrop; 
Elysee Vardapet (Yeghishe) who be- 
queathed to us the history of the Armenian 
holy war of the Fifth Century against the 
Sassanids (a memorable work not only 
from the Armenian viewpoint but also by 
virtue of the detailed description in regard 
to the religion of Mazdaism and Sassanian 
Iran); Lazar of Pharbe who wrote the 
Fourth century history of Armenia; and 
Aghathangelos who wrote the story of 


01; A. Meillet, Revue Frenco-Etrangere, May, 
17. 


87 Langlois, Vol. I, p. 5. 
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Gregory the Illuminator and the conver- 
sion of Armenia to christianity. 

But perhaps the best known work is a 
history of the Armenian people, beginning 
from their origins to the fall of the Arsacid 
Dynasty, by a pupil of Mesrop, Moses of 
Khorene. Despite his many inexactitutes, 
his fervent falsehoods, Moses of Khorene 
who is called the Armenian Herodotus, still 
remains a famous author. His work is in- 
teresting (although he must be taken with 
a good deal of caution and reserve, clearly 
separating the legend from true history) 
not only for Armenian history, but for the 
history of the Middle Eastern and other 
countries. To him is also attributed a work 
on geography, but it has been established 
now that this work could not have be- 
longed to him because it was written in 
the Seventh Century at the earliest. 

In the list of other works by Armenian 
authors mention should be made of David 
the Philosopher and Eznik the Theologian. 
Eznik wrote a work entitled “Yeghdz 
Aghandotz” (Refutation of Sects). By vir- 
tue of the purity of his style, Eznik is con- 
sidered one of the best writers of his gen- 
eration. 

To properly appraise the Armenian con- 
tribution to world civilization and culture 
it is necessary to know that a number of 
works which we have mentioned were of 
such importance that they transcended the 
boundaries of Armenia. Indeed, it was 
through Armenian translations that some 
of the most valuable specimens of early 
christian literature were saved from com- 
plete oblivion, because these works are lost 
and their Armenian translations alone re- 
main 

On the other hand, these works have be- 
come a precious source for historical 
science, we may say an invaluable source, 
not only for the history of the Armenians 
but for many other nations. 

Fate so ordained that the history of 
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Armenia was intimately tied, and at times 
even merged with the history of other 
great peoples, and the information supplied 
by Armenian historians constitute an es- 
sential part of what we know, for instance, 
about the Parthians, the Sassanids, the Cau- 
casian tribes, the Arabs, the Mongols and 
the Turanians. “Those details which Ar- 
menian annalists relate in regard to the 
wars of their country with the Persians, the 
Arabe and Mongol invasions and the 
Crusades,” writes Victor Langlois, “spread 
an entirely new and unexpected light on 
the medieval history of the East.”3* It was 
due to the works of Moses of Khorene and 
Krikor Magistros, that fragments from the 
works of Greek writers, whose originals 
have been lost, were recognized and saved 
from oblivion. 

This role of the Armenian chroniclers in 
the elucidation of the history of the East 
was to continue throughout the ages. In 
the Seventh Century it was the chief effort 
of Bishop Sebeius to spread light on the 
wars of Emperor Heraclius and the Arab 
conquest, and we are indebted to him for 
priceless information about Byzantium and 
the Arabs. In the Eighth Century the work 
of Leontes (Ghevond) gives the history 
of the Arab wars and their conquest of 
Armenia, and later, Moses of Kalankat's 
work on the history of the Albans. 

Finally, included in the Armenian con- 
tribution to world civilization should be 
the particular influence which they exerted 
on the Goths, a German tribe which was 
destined to play its role in the history of 
Europe. The Gothic bishop Wulfila (or 
(or Oulfila) was the son of an Armenian 
prisoner, to whom we owe the Gothic 
translation of the Bible in the Fourth Cen- 
tury (a version in which we find many 
words of Armenian origin), as well as the 


38 Langlois, Ibid. 
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invention of the Gothic alphabet.* 

During this period when these Goths 
emigrating from Sweden settled on the 
north shores of the Black Sea, they estab- 
lished quite close relations with Armenia 
with their missionaries, their merchants 
and Armenian expatriates. It is also thought 
that it was through them that Armenian 
architecture exerted its influence on Eu- 
rope. It is also an interesting fact that, in 
the beginning of the Eighth Century, dur- 
ing the Gothic domination of Spain, one 
of their princes was called Artavast which 
is an Armenian name.*® 


Nansen stresses that this Armenian in- 
fluence penetrated as far as Scandinavia. 
He points out the great similarity between 
tombstones and other structures in a num- 
ber of northern places (Bohuslen and 
Blekinge) and those in Armenia. He like- 
wise mentions the presence of three Ar- 
menian bishops in Iceland in the Eleventh 
Century: Petros (Peter), Abraham and 
Sdepan, during the evangelization of that 
island. Their creed, far more mild than the 
teachings of other missionaries proved so 
attractive that Archbishop Edelbert was 
forced to fight them.*? 


But Armenia’s greatest contribution to 
world civilization during the period which 
marked the end of the old world and the 
beginning of the Middle Ages, is to be 
found in the domain of architecture, espe- 
cially religious architecture, which we shall 
discuss at the conclusion of our next chap- 
ter.*? 

(To be continued) 


39See Nansen, p. 208; Basmadjian, p. 17; 
Bugge, Ueber den Einfluss der Armenischen 
age 4 af die Gotische. Indogerm. Forsch. V. 
pp. 81 

40 Nansen, p. = Strzygowski, II, p. 728. 

41 Nansen, p. 208. 

42 For a detailed study of the Armenian litera- 
aure and culture, we recommend the works of 
Arshak Tchobanian. 
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@ A SHORT STORY: 


THE ALIEN GUILT 


HRAIR DERDERIAN 


Oh hi there. Didn’t even hear ya come 
oer. Ain't it somethin. Boy, I wouldn’t have 
missed this for nothun in the whole world. 
When I first got here I was sorta scared 
‘cause my teacher at schools says if she 
catches any one of us kids out here she'd 
give us a beaten. Thats why I gotta be 
careful. She may be out here somewheres 
and if she sees me she'll probly raise all 
kinds of cane. 

There it is, see it. Been like that for near 
two hours now. Go on, take a peek. It ain’t 
really all that bad, after a while ya get used 
ta lookin at it. Don’t seem anythin ta ter- 
rible after the first time. Oh, I was ascared 
ta look when I got out here. Matter of fact 
when I did I didn’t feel none ta well in- 
side. My belly felt funny and I thought 
I was gonna puke. But gee, can’t hurt any- 
body now. ’Sides nobody else “bout here 
feels like that, I think. 

Lookee, theres Clyde Shatner. I can tell 
it's him ‘cause he’s the tallest man in the 
whole world, ’sides I can -recognize his 
voice. He’s been runnin around like a 
chicken with his head cut off since I got 
here. Guess he’s happy ‘cause he won the 
bet. They always bet. Well actually its 
more lika pool. Everybody that wants to 
git in drops a hafa-dollar into.a hat and 
takes a guess at how long it'll take. Who- 
evers the closest wins. Clydes won four outa 
the last six times but then he’s been ta a 
lot of these an he knows e’m pretty good. 


Do ya know Marvey the Midget. He 
couldn’t come out here. I went by ta pick 
him up but his ma says he’s stay’in home. 
Can't see why? My paw tole me that, 
lemme see, how did he say it. 
“Everyone oughta see justice at 
"specially this kind ‘cause as far as I'm 
con’cerned it’s the best for’em!” 

My paw is probably the most smartest 
man in the whole world. 


kept a screamin an’ a hollern that he want- 
ed to go along an’ have fun like the big 
folk. His maw tole him to shaddup but he 
was still bawlin when I was goin down the 
road. I do think that she swatted him a 
couple of whoppers. 

I got here a little late so’s I didn’t see it 
all. Matter of fact people was just standing 
‘round like they is now ‘cept then they was 
throwin’ rocks an’ things. Most near every- 
body was talking "bout how this was an 
example. Others was just plain cussin. Any- 
how, I learnt me a new cuss-word—bas- 
kard’. Don’t know what it means be it must 
be awful powerful ’cause the big fellas was 
usin it a lot. They was usin some others to 
but they was talkin so danged fast I 
couldn’t get anymore. Geez, betcha Marv 
be real sorry for missin’ this. 

I wonder why they did it? 
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See o'er there, thats Ezra Lewis. No, o’er 
there by the weepin willa, sittin on that 
stump. Yea, him. Did you know that he’s 
the olest man in the whole world. Paw says 
he must be at least a thousand years ol. 
Thats a pretty lot, huh? I went o’er there 
a while back to say hallo to ’im. Paw says 
ya gotta be real polite an’ respectful like 
to ol folk. Don’t see why, he weren’t at all 
polite an’ respectful ta me. I tried to be 
nice ta ‘im an’ all he does is gimme a good 
goin o’er with his peep-hole eyes. Then he 
asked me how ol I was. I tole him eight 
and he says if I were any kind of good 
Christian I'd be at home praying ’stead of 
bein’ out here. Couldn’t understand him 
none. Holy cow, all these big fellas is good 
Christians. They go to church every Sun- 
day an’ pray an’ sing an’ everything. 
They’re here. Not only that, they did it. 
I suppose it’s only Christian. Reckon Ezra 
Lewis is a bit offn his rocker. Marv says 
he’s crazy. Could be, but what more can 
ya ‘spect from a fella that’s a thousand 
years ol. Wonder why he ain’t dressed. 
You and him are the only ones out here 
that ain’t. Paw says when ya come out ta 
one of these ya oughta be clothed proper, 
like me. 


Hmm, wonder what those guys are talkin 
"bout. Bet its interistin. 

“We did right.” 

“What is wrong with you? Ain’t nobody 
said any different has they?” 

“Don’t snap at ‘im Frank. Will didn’t 
mean it that way. Did ya boy?” 

“Ferget it. I'm sorry I even said anythin’.” 

“You ain't got nothin to be sorry "bout. 
After all it...” 

“Look, lets not talk "bout it huh! Its all 
done and I just don’t feel like talkin "bout 
it at all.” 

“Now hole on there, Will. Ya carry’in on 
like a little boy. Just settle down and don’t 
act so uppity. Be conserved an’ relaxed 
like me, okay?” 
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“Well now, if ya ain’t a hero. A regular 
big-shot with big nothins in his head and 
a mouth to match. Frank, ya’re “bout as 
phony a person as I have ever met. Big, 
fearless Frank’ Evans. Has, that is a big 
joke. I just wish I could’ve seen the look 
on yar face when they. . .” 

“Scuse me, Will. T’ain’t as though I’se 
taken sides or nuthin but I reckon ya had 
as much to do with. . .” 


“Alright, we! I just wish I could’ve seen 
the look on ya’r face when we did it. I bet 
ya was just ascared as me or anybody else.” 

“I wasn’t scared. I ain’t scared of any- 
body!” 

“I didn’t say ya was scaredof anybody, 
But yar was ’fraid like I was. An’ ya are 
now. Ya’r ’fraid of what ya gootta live with. 
Ya’r “fraid of not sleepin good at nights. 
Ya’r fraid of goin ta Hell. Now don’t tell 
me ya ain’t scared of goin ta Hell, Frank.” } 

“Everybody whats got sense is ‘fraid of | 
goin to Hell. But ya gotta do bad, real bad | 
fore ya go. We ain't done nothin wrong, 
we just done justice.” 

I think that guy is right. Don’t know who 
he is, can’t recognize his voice an’ there 
bein at least ten Franks in town, its kinda 
hard. Anyhow thats what my paw said and 
he knows just everything. 

“I wonder, Frank, I really do wonder. 
My daddy tole me, long, long time ago, he 
says to me, he says, ‘Son, ain’t no one can [ 
tell ya what's right or wrong. A man, 8 
growd man knows deep inside hisself.. He | 
can feel it ’cause God speaks to ’im in there. | 
He talks to ’im personal and that talk just| 
runs up and down in his blood an’ if'n he ! 
he does bad, then that blood don’t go s0/ 
good and he can feel it an’ that’s how he\ 
knows.’ i 

Frank, my blood ain’t running good.” 

“Well now how do you like that, I mean} 
that is somethin ain’t it? You just tell me} 
one thing? What about last month? Ya} 
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THe ALIEN GUILT 


then ya thought it was a right good idea. 
Ya was all speeches an’ everythin’. An‘ifn 
I ain't mistaken ya started that one off on 
its way.” 


“I know damn it, I know but it was wron 
. who ya little fella?” 


“Me? Gosh, Will, its Freddie Norris. 
Recognize my voice? I know’d ya’rs when 
I heard it.” 


“This ain't no place for a youngster the 
likes of ya, git homel” 


“Let the little tyke stay ’round an’ git 
some proper schoolin’ on civil. . .” 


“Keep outa this, Frank! Git boy, come 
on, git outa herel!” 


Holy cow, whats wrong with him. I 
wasn't bothern him none. I'll just stick my 
tongue at ‘im. There! Whew, glad his back 
was turned. Oh, the baskard with him. 


Ha, Clydes still runnin’ ‘round braggin 
as how he won that pool. Heard somebody 
say it was only nine minutes this time till 
the end. Guess thats pretty fast. Paw tole 
me the first one he see’d took o'er twenty 
minutes. Gosh, twenty minutes. 


My oh my, sure is a hot noon ain't it. 
Wish I didn’t have to git dressed up like 
this. Ya look comfortable. Say, I ain’t never 
before see’d anyone ‘round here dressed 
like ya. Live in these parts? Sure look fa- 
milar. Hey wait, ya in’t Wally Bulment 
are ya. No. Hmm, swear to Heaven I knows 
ya from somewhere. Honest ta goshen, 
yad look just like Wally Bulment ifn ya’d 
shave that beard off an’ git a decent hair- 
cut. Ya ever knowd Wally? Me too, not 
personal like, but I’ve seen him a couple 
of times, that is fore he ran away. Folks 
takin ‘bout him. Specially Curt Osborn, he 
owns the general store on Main Street. But 
he’s got a right ta, I guess, see’in that he 
run off with his daughter. I think what 


really made him mad was his runnin’ off 
with his store money too. Folks say hel be 
comin’ back someday. Who knows? I 
wouldn't. Aain’t that much here ‘cept 
swamp. 

I don’t know much "bout why this hap- 
pened. Only that last Tuesday night there 
was some awful screamin on Haggart 
Street. I know ‘cause our house is only a 
half-block away an’ I heard it. But let me 
tell ya, it was loud. Everyone they come 
rushin’ outa their houses to see what all 
was happenin’. Pa was down at the bar that 
night. Gosh, he goes almost 
since maw went away. Any hows, I tole 
him all "bout the excitement when he got 
home. The next mornin’ the papers was full 
of it. Seems though somebody beat up the 
mayors wife in that dark alley behind Hag- 
gart. She was comin’ home from somekind 
of meetin’ an’ somebody just beat her up. 
Thats what they say anyway. The headlines 
read somethin’ like “Mayor’s Wife Raped”. 
Can’t see all the commotion o’er that. My 
paw raps me in the head most everyday, 
an’ hard to an’ he don’t think there’s any- 
thin wrong in it. So’s Mrs. Carins gets a 
beatin an’ right away everybody starts a 
holler’n "bout this and that, usin words the 
likes of which I ain’t never heard before. 

I think that’s Clem Doubly o'er there, 
see ’im standin’ with those other guys by 
that big patch of peet moss. Lets go o'er 
and listen to what they're saying. Oops, 
yar sandel slipped off ya’r foot. Its okay, 
I'll fetch it for ya. Thats sure a nasty scar 
ya got down there. Ya all set? Come on. 

“Ain’t no question in my mind, we got 
the right one.” 

“Maybe.” 

“Whatcha mean, ’maybe’,.” 

“Tust what I said. Somethin wrong with 
yar hearin’.” 

“Come on now, Lou. I just got a earful 
listenin’ ta Will an’ Frank argue. Whats 
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wrong with ya all today. Ya acts though 
ya never done it before.” 

“Hold on, Stony. Ya get a couple of these 
critturs after everyone, a preachin’ ‘bout 
hows this an’ that weren't right but come 
around the next one, when they’s needed, 
they'lle be there, ‘cause they is law abiding 
folk an’ believes in justice.” 

“Ain’t gonna be a next time for me, 
Floyd. This here is the last one.” 

“Wait a minute, ya ain’t quitin’, ya can’t. 
Ya know who we all are.” 

“Everybody in town knows who we all 
are. Look, ifn ya want to go on with sorta 
thing ya go right ahead. But me, well I'm 
sick of it. Just pale sick. No, this is the 
last time as far as I'm concerned.” 

“Now that’s a fine kettle of steamin’ fish. 
What is bothern ya? Ya didn’t lie did ya? 
I mean ya was sure when ya tole us what 
ya did.” 

“I was a sure as Jeff Hodges and Rusty 
Trimeck. But it was awful dark there and 
now I feel like maybe I was a bit. . . well, 
a bit hasty.” 

“Why ya comin’ back on ya’self for boy. 
Ya fellas saw it runnin’ from the alley after 
ya heard the scream didn’t ya?” 

“Not right away after the scream. We 
was up the street some an’ we didn’t know 
right where it came from. A couple minutes 
later it darted out from the alley an’ we 
ran after it. Ran round the corner. When 
we came ‘round he was gettin’ up off the 
pavement.” 

“Well, what more ya want.” 

“Fer God’s sake Floyd, he said he heard 
the scream too an’ was comin’ to see what 
it was all ‘bout. Some fella come runnin’ 
‘round the corner as he gets to it. He tried 
to stop ‘im but this fella punched quick 
like an’ while he was down he kicked ’im 
a good one.” 

“He tole us all the same thin’, but we 
knew it was a lie just like ya did. They all 
lie. Now he was bleeding bad, was he? 


Scratched like an’ll. She said he would be, 
didn’t she.” 

“Well sure he was, but he says this felle 
hit ‘im an’ kic. . .” 

“Why sure he said that. He had ta. Boy, 
use yar head, he was just coverin’ up. 
What else ya’d ’spect him ta do.” 

“We coud’ve been wrong. I mean, now 


what if he was tellin’ the truth, just what | 


if he was tellin the truth?” 

“Fer Pete’s sakes, he was lyin’. There 
ain't no truth in a lie. Look, ya did right 
an the whole town’s right proud of ya. Yes 
sirree, all three of ya are real civic-minded 
folk.” 

“I don’t know, I feel as though things 
went a little to fas. . .” 

“Lou, there’s right an’ wrong. We ain't 
never done nuthin but right. We voted 
didn’t we. That’s the democratic way ain't 
it. "Sides everybody said he was guilty. 
Now that is as right as right can be. All 
democratic an’ American like. Buck up 
boy, we ain’t made no mistake.” 

That fella sounds just like my paw, the 
way he thinks an’ all. Gee, sun’s startin to 
set. Gettin late. Guess there ain’t much 
worth stickin ‘round here fer now. Wish 
I could’ve got here at the beginnin so’s I 
wouldn't have missed nuthin. Next time 
I'll git out here early. Like to see just how 
they do it. Who knows. Maybe someday, 
when I’ve growd up a little, they'll let me 
hang one of those nigger-men. 

Oh well, I'd better hurry on home. Paw 
said if I gets back early ’nough I can help 
him change his dress’ins. Thats why he 
ain’t out here today. He’s terrible sick in 
bed. Ya oughta see ’im. Land o'goshan, he’s 
all scratched an’ bruised an’ everythin’. 
Doctor said he’s even got a rupture what- 
ever that is. Gee, last Tuesday night must 
been pretty bad for lotta folks. I mean Mrs. 
Carins gettin beat up like she did an’ paw 
gettin as worse. I think he got inta some 
kind of trouble at the bar. But my paw is 
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the toughest man in the whole world so’s 
I betcha the other fella is worse than he 
is. Well, so long, stranger. 

The boy removed the hooded sheet from 
his frail body and skipped merrily down 
the road kicking the dust beneath his tiny, 
bare feet. What a little man he was, what 
a troubled little man with a thousand 
questions pecking at his ill-forming mind. 

The stranger looked after him with deep 
concern and when the youth had disap- 








Poems by Laura Bardakjian 


POWER EVERYWHERE 


Beneath the skies perching astride 

umbrellaed by the rays 

the ship sways 

to hug the swishing waves 

that ripple—such ruse . . . absent in crews! 

while past the giggling blues 

past the fairy-ring and the forlorn winds, 

on some dry land dry as a soul 

another cycle was winding up different 
tunes. 

There the wind sighed and the sky cried 

the earth was silent like an orphan child, 

the trees like unlit candles lined 

and towered over humans in tease, 

stooped to breeze. 


AS DAYLIGHT FADES 


Silently, *twixt parallel homes, 
seated on cold stepping-stones 

of two neighbouring houses’ walls 
the children plan and speak of those 
who, in the sunlight and warmth, 
would have everything they don't. 


Yet they whisper silently 

lest Providence should hear their plea 
or, by any outward motion, 

mothers will peep out for precaution 
and the clandestine discovery 

will make them pass the night hungry. 


But then a cough behind the shutters 
brings forth the gap of dead-silence, 


and a mother thinking of dew 

collects the washing ’tween the houses two— 
where sunshine hardly strays its rays 

for a moment to the base 

where the children think of joys 

and dream of future ere their dose. 


Sweet is the scent that the trees exhale 
to the countenance of the Moon at night. 
Silent is the Night hind its black veil 
to pay homage in fright. 
The pard of stars subject to Moon 
half sparkling with a bridal smile 
to plunge anew into a mortal destiny 
celebrate their right in a life that’s 
doomed to quench with the spring of Day 
which floods with fantasy 
arrayed, 


The inky streets bewitched in a viscious ring 
halt insulted by the sneering Moon 

and chilly words of the wind The owl 
speaks in fanciful agony 

jeering at the terror of the melodious 
birds of Day; 

and when cities spread in symmetry— 
a pattern of portentious credulity— 


TALK to me that I may hear your voice . 


clearly 
for I'll be marching through instantaneous 
immortality! 


AND AT THE END DOES VANITY 


TRANSCEND? 


Propped up by pillows, sandwiched 
between sheets, 


his head throbbing with even beats 
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killing minute after minute of his life, 
he lay there ... lay there . . . shrouded 
lay there... 


A moment glided—dull, dim and demure— 
blanketing the only pale light of his mind 
then slid the well of Death to find. 
Still he lay there .. . lay there ... lost 

lay there... 


He squinted, and watched the swaying wall 
recede and rise. 

Gathered his thoughts, but there flashed by 

human shadow dragging the skeleton of an 
empty goal. 

Nothing was there but the shadow, and a 
few stains spotting the footmarks of 
the goal 

in the past—done or undone, unremembered. 


There in the room nothing altered. 

As to the wall, it rose and fell... 

rose high and fell 

while he lay there . . . lay there, benumbed 
lay there... 


Then all was bright; the irony of a smile 

tickled the harshened skin of his lips. 

A thought pranced forth—the day he got 
himself a mate— 

and shot a picture of them both... . 

What was funny? . . . nor love nor hatel 
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Let unaware, Fate all all eye 
evoked a heavy smile within someone—not 
dead nor live. 


But the smile tickled his skin, 

tingled and pressed over the dry skin of 
his lips 

and crushed along the furrows of his 
cheeks— 

it hurt, the smile, it alone hurt ... 

so that he cried, as he lay there . . . oblivious 

lay there... 


e 
WHEN FATE SMILES 


When tongue-tied I gaze at the Sky and 
Stars 

Gliding my glance into the horizon; 

When the sea-ribbs puff out in rage 

Against the chest of surf and sand; 

When Time paces through constant hours 

With dusty feet of rusty hues, 

Halt, wouldn’t they, f orFate is 

Master of each day—tearing the 

Veil of Action at the close. 


And so the veil wearing out with dusk, 
Reflects the deed on solid busts 
Spanning the strings of wearing veil, 
To wear out at the close of Day— 
When Fate will ONLY smile. 








Four 





Verses 


DIANA DER HOVANESSIAN 


PRECIPICES 


Thus darkening the place 
I meant to cast light 

I stand in the door 

To my winging one. 

I cannot let him fly 
Precipices I have done. 

Do I fear for him height 
Of the sky or the sun? 

Or of the depth of the night 
Without my little one? 


ACHILLES RE-VIEWED 


The motherless 

Find you fair game 
Chiding what 
Remembrance cost. 
The fatherless 

Blame you, blind to 
All you had and lost. 
Death is the price 
For roots, they say. 
And death too steep 
The price to pay. 
Too much for more ground 
Than to stand upon 
Echoes the deathless 
Automaton. 


RESORT VERANDA 


( Reprinted from the New York Times) 
Run, boy, run the corregated strand, 
Hop skip the upthrust pebbled sand 
To the cold tongue of the sea. 


There are pulses in your race 


You never guess could match your pace 


Lifting pale amber tea, 


Under while lace fluttering cuffs, 
Lifting thin lipped china cups, 
At the cold lap of the sea. 


OUTBOUND 


Nothing is lost 

But can be found 

Nothing is past 

Time is round, round, round. 
With its entire spiral 
Spinning yet 

Ring on ring 

Beyond earthbound wave — 
Dreamers’ rumors 

Bandied about 
In_half-belief 

Ripple out, out, out. 
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@ A SHORT STORY: 


“A SUMMARY OF 
ARMENIAN HISTORY UP TO AND 
INCLUDING THE YEAR 1915 


ARNOLD TOYNBEE 


VI. THE DEPORTATIONS OF 1915: 
PROCEDURE 

The atrocities of 1915 are described in 
detail in the documents collected in this 
book, but it will be well to give in conclu- 
sion a bare summary of events, partly to 
make the detail less confusing to the reader, 
and partly to bring out the essential unity 
of design which underlay the procedure 
against the Armenians at the various dates 
and in the various provinces of the Empire 
to which the documents relate. This funda- 
mental uniformity of procedure is more 
sinister than the incidental aggravations 
of the crime by Kurds, peasants, gendarmes 
or local authorities. It is damning evidence 
that the procedure itself, which set in mo- 
tion all the other forces of evil, was con- 
ceived and organised by the Central Gov- 
ernment at Constantinople. 

The dismissal of the Inspectors-General 
and the abrogation of the reforms were 
followed immediately by the mobilization 
of the Ottoman Army for eventual partici- 
pation in the war, and with this the suf- 
ferings of the Armenians began. It has 
been mentioned already that the Young 
Turks had extended the duty of military 
service to their Christian fellow-citizens, 
and that the Armenian recruits had distin- 
guished themselves in the Balkan War; but 
naturally the measure was not retrospec- 
tive, and Armenians who were already past 


= 


the statutory ago of training when it was 
introduced, were allowed to pay the “Ra- 
yah” poll-tax as before, under the formula 
of an exemption-tax in lieu of 

service. In the autumn of 1914, however, 
there was a general levy of all males in 
the Empire from twenty years of age to 
forty-five, and soon from eighteen to fifty, 
in which the Armenians, whether they had 
paid their annual exemption-tax or not, 
were included with the rest. There were 
also drastic requisitions of private supplies, 
by which the Armenians, again, were the 
principal sufferers, since they were the 
chief merchants and store-keepers of the 
country. These were considerable hard- 
ships and injustices, but they were not 
necessarily in themselves the result of a 
malevolent design. Apart from what ac- 
tually followed, they might have been 
simply the inevitable penalties of a coun- 
try which had been embarked by its Gov- 
ernment on a struggle for existence. 

In October, when mobilization was com- 
pleted, the Government had, in fact, de- 
clared war on the Allies, and in December 
its grandiose military operations began. 
Enver Pasha, with the main Ottoman 
forces, started an encircling movement 
against the Russian troops in Caucasia, 
along a front extending from Erzeroum to 
the Black Sea Coast; Halil Bey led a flying 
column across the frontier of Azerbaijan, 
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and raised the Kurds; Djemal Pasha felt 
his way across the Sinai Peninsula towards 
the Suez Canal. For a week or two the 
invading armies met with success. They 
reached Ardahan, almost in the rear of 
Kars, they pushed the Russians back from 
their rail-head at Sari-Kamysh, and they 
occupied the capital of Azerbaijan, Tabriz. 
But then the campaign broke down in dis- 
aster. Two Turkish army corps were de- 
stroyed at Sari-Kamysh in the first week 
of January 1915, and the rest were driven 
out of Russian territory by the end of the 
month; on the 30th January, the Russians 
even reoccupied Tabriz. Djemal’s Egyptian 
expedition was a month in arrear, but its 
fortunes were the same. He reached the 
Canal at the beginning of February, after 
a creditable desert march, only to return 
by the way he came, after an abortive night 
attack. There was no more question of the 
offensive for the Turks, but only of de- 
fending their own straggling frontiers; and 
this breakdown was a bitter blow to Young 
Turkish official circles, for it shattered half 
the hopes that had lured them into the 
war. The unmeasured optimism of the win- 
ter gave place to equally violent depres- 
sion, and under the influence of this new 
atmosphere the persecution of the Arme- 
nians entered a second and more positive 
phase. 

A decree went forth that all Armenians 
should be disarmed, The Armenians in the 
Army were drafted out of the fighting 
ranks, re-formed into special labour bat- 
talions, and set to work at throwing up 
fortifications and constructing roads. The 
disarming of the civil population was left 
to the local authorities, and in every ad- 
ministrative centre a reign of terror began. 
The authorities demanded the production 
of a definite number of arms. Those who 
could not produce them were tortured, 
often in fiendish ways; those who procured 
them for surrender, by purchase from their 
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Moslem neighbours or by other means, 
were imprisoned for conspiracy against the 


‘Government. Few of these were young 


men, for most of the young had been called 
up to serve; they were elderly men, men of 
substance and the leaders of the Arme- 
nian community, and it became apparent 
that their inquisition for arms was being 
used as a cloak to deprive the community of 
its natural heads. Similar measures had pre- 
ceded the massacres of 1895-6, and a sense 
of foreboding spread through the Arme- 
nian people. “One night in the winter,” 
writes a foreign witness of these events,! 
“the Government sent officers round the 
city to all Armenian houses, knocking up 
the families and demanding that all 
weapons should be given up. This action 
was the death-knell to many hearts.” 

The appalling inference was in fact cor- 
rect, for the second phase of persecution 


passed over without a break into the third | 


and final act, and it is evident that the 
whole train had been laid by the Ministry 
at Constantinople before the first arms 
were called in or the first Armenian thrown 
into prison. This carries the detailed or- 
ganization of the scheme at least as far 
back as February, 1915, and, indeed, the 
elaborate preparations that had already 
been made by the 8th April, the date of the 
first deportation at Zeitoun, presuppose at 
least as long a period. It is extremely im- 
portant to emphasize these chronological 
facts, because they refute the attempt of 
the apologists to disconnect the last phase 
from the phases that preceded it, and to 
represent it as an emergency measure dic- 
tated by the military events of the spring. 


In reality, the situation had been grow- 
ing tenser before the spring began. In out- 
lying villages, the inquisition for arms had 
been accompanied by open violence. Men 
had been massacred, women violated and 


1Doc. 129. 
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houses burnt down by the gendarmerie 
patrols, and such outrages had been par- 
ticularly frequent in the Vilayet of Van, 
where the soldiers seem to have been exas- 
perated by their recent reverses and were 
certainly stimulated by the truculence of 
the Governor Djevdet Bey, who had re- 
turned to his administrative duties after his 
unsuccessful campaining beyond the fron- 
tier. The crowning outrage was the murder 
of four Armenian leaders from the City, 
when they were on their way to an outly- 
ing district to keep the peace, at Djevdet’s 
own request, between the local Armenians 
and their Moslem neighbors. The Arme- 
nian inhabitants of the City of Van took 
warning from the fate of the villagers and 
from this last and most sinister crime, and 
prepared themselves, in case of need, for 
self-defense. Their action was justified by 
Djevdet Bey himself, for he had been draw- 
ing a cordon round the garden suburbs of 
Van, where the majority of the Armenian 
population lived, and on the 20th April he 
unleashed his troops upon them without 
provocation. The Armenians of Van found 
themselves fighting for their lives against 
a murderous attack by what was supposed 
to be the lawful Government of their coun- 
try. There had been the same sequence of 
events at Zeitoun. The search for arms had 
been accompanied by a formidable con- 
centration of troops in the town, and the 
final phase had been opened, not indeed 
by a butchery, but by the deportation on 
the first batch of the inhabitants. This had 
occurred on the 8th April, twelve days be- 
fore Djevdet Bey’s outbreak at Van, and 
both events were previous to the new turn 
in the military situation. In fact, it was the 
distress of the Armenian civil population 
at Van that decided the Russian initiative. 
A Russian column, with a strong contingent 
of Russian-Armenian volunteers, forced its 
way towards the city from the direction of 
Bayazid, and relieved the defenders on the 
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19th May, after they had been besieged 
for a month. The strategy of encirclement 
was now retorted upon the Turks them- 
selves, for on the 24th May another Rus- 
sian column occupied Urmia, and drove 
the last of the Turco-Kurdish invaders out 
of Azerbaijan. A British expeditionary 
force was simultaneously pressing up the 
Tigris, and while events were taking this 
serious turn in the east, the heart of the 
Empire as threatened by the attack on 
the Dardanelles. By the end of May, 1915, 
the outlook was as desperate as in the bad 
days of 1912, but it must be emphasized 
again that the final phase in the procedure 
against the Armenians had already begun 
before these acute military dangers emerg- 
ed above the horizon. The military straits 
in which the Young Turks found them- 
selves in the spring of 1915 may have pre- 
cipitated the execution of their Armenian 
scheme, but have no bearing whatever 
upon its origination. 

On the 8th April, then, the final phase 
began, and the process carried out at Zei- 
toun was applied to one Armenian centre 
after another throughout the Ottoman Em- 
pire. On a certain date, in whatever town 
or village it might be (and the dates show 
a significant sequence), the public crier 
went through the streets announcing that 
every male Armenian must present himself 
forthwith at the Government Building. In 
some cases the warning was given by the 
soldiery or gendarmerie slaughtering every 
male Armenian they encountered in the 
streets, a reminiscence of the procedure’ in 
1895-6; but usually a summons to the Gov- 
ernment Building was the preliminary 
stage. The men presented themselves in 
their working clothes, leaving their shops 
and work-rooms open, their ploughs in the 
field, their cattle on the mountain side. 
When they arrived, they were thrown 
without explanation into prison, kept there 
a day or two, and then marched out of the 
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town in batches, roped man to man, along 
some southerly or south-easterly road. 
They were starting, they were told, on a 
long journey—to Mosul or perhaps to Bagh- 
dad. It was a dreadful prospect to men un- 
equipped for travel, who had neither scrip 
nor staff, food nor clothes nor bedding. 
They had bidden no farewell to their fami- 
lies, they had not wound up their affairs. 
But they had not long to ponder over 
their plight, for they were halted and 
massacred at the first lonely place on the 
road. The same process was applied to 
those other Armenian men (and they num- 
bered hundreds or even thousands in the 
larger centres) who had been imprisoned 
during the winter months on the charge of 
conspiracy or concealment of arms, though 
in some instances these prisoners are said 
to have been overlooked—an involuntary 
form of reprieve of which there were also 
examples during the French Reign of Ter- 
ror in 1798. This was the civil authorities’ 
part, but there was complete co-ordination 
between Talaat Bey’s Ministry of the In- 
terior and Enver Pasha’s Ministry of War, 
for simultaneously the Armenian Labor 
Battalians, working behind the front, were 
surrounded by detachments of their com- 
batant Moslem fellow-soldiers and butcher- 
ed in cold blood. 


The military authorities also made them- 
selves responsible for the civil population 
of Bitlis, Moush and Sassoun, who were 
marked out for complete and immediate 
extermination on account of their proxim- 
ity to Van and the advancing Russian 
forces, This task was carried out by mili- 
tary methods with the help of the local 
Kurds—another reversion to the tactics of 
Abd-ul-Hamid—but its application appears 
to have been limited to the aforementioned 
districts. In the rest of the Empire, where 
the work was left in the hands of the civil 
administration, the women and children 
were not disposed of by straightforward 


massacre like the men. Their destiny under 
the Government scheme was not massacre 
but slavery or deportation. 

After the Armenian men had been sum- 
moned away to their death, there was 
usually a few days interval in whatever 
town it might be, and then the crier was 
heard again in the streets bidding all Ar- 
menians who remained to prepare them- 
selves for deportation, while placards to 
the same effect were posted on the walls.* 
This applied, in actual fact, ot the women 
and children, and to a poor remnant of the 
men who, through sickness, infirmity or 
age, had escaped the fate marked out for 
their sex. A period of grace was in most 
cases accorded for the settlement of their 
affairs and the preparation of their jour- 
ney; but here, again, there were cases in 
which the victims were taken without 
warning from the loom, the fountain or 
even from their beds, and the respite, 
where granted, was in great measure illu- 
sory. The ordinary term given was a bare 
week, and it was never more than a fort- 
night—a time utterly insufficient for all 
that had to be done. There were instances, 
moreover, in which the Government broke 
its promise, and carried away its victims 
before the stated day arrived. 

For the women there was an alternative 
to deportation. They might escape it by 
conversion to Islam; but conversion for an 
Armenian woma: in 1915 meant something 
more physical than a change of theology. 


3 Proclamations announcing and the 
deportation of the Armenians one Quen in 
83 T cal 120 of this = the all 
text of one of them has been com; 
in the Philadelphia Saturday Peo Post of the 
5th February, 1915, and is reproduced here as 
Annexe C. to this summary. The latter document 

in its wording and in the order of its 
clauses from the versions 
mentioned above, but there 
its genuineness. Probably the Central 
ment communicated its instructions to 
authorities 
the local au 
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It could only be ratified by immediate mar- 
riage with a Moslem man, and if the 
woman were already a wife (or, rather, a 
widow, for by this time few Armenian hus- 
bands remained alive), she must part with 
any children she had, and surrender them 
to be brought up as true Moslems in a 
“Government Orphanage”—a fate of uncer- 
tain meaning, for no such institutions were 
known to be in existence.* If the convert 
could find no Turk to take her, or shrank 
from the embraces of the bridegroom who 
offered himself, then she and her children 
must be deported with the rest, however 
fervently she had professed the creed of 
Islam. Deportation was the alternative 
adopted by, or imposed upon, the great 
majority. 

The sentence of deportation was a para- 
lysing blow, yet those condemned to it had 
to spend their week of grace in feverish 
activity, procuring themselves clothing, 
provisions and ready money for the road. 
The local authorities placed every possible 
obstacle in their way. There was an official 
fiction that their banishment was only tem- 
porary, and they were therefore prohibited 
from selling their real property or their 
stock. The Government set its seal upon 
the vacated houses, lands and merchandise, 
“to keep them safe against their owners’ 
return”; yet before these rightful owners 
started on their march they often saw these 
very possessions, which they had not been 
allowed to realise, made over by the au- 
thorities as a free gift to Moslem immi- 
grants, who had been concentrated in the 
neighborhood, in readiness to step into the 
Armenians’ places. And even such house- 
hold or personal chattels as they were per- 
mitted to dispose of were of little avail, for 
their Moslem neighbors took shameless ad- 
vantage of their necessity, and beat them 


immigrants were particularly 
in evidence in Cilicia, and in the Vi Vilayets of Er- 
zeroum and Trebizond. 


ment of gendarmerie was assigned to every 
convoy, to guard them on the way, and the 
civil authorities hired or requisitioned a 
certain number of ox-carts (arabas) usu- 
ally one to a family, which they placed at 
their disposal; and so the convoy started 
out. The mental misery of exile was suf- 
ficiently acute, but it was soon ousted by 
more material cares. A few days, or even a 
few hours, after the start, the carters would 
refuse to drive them further, and the gen- 
darmes, as fellow-Moslems, would connive 
at their mutinousness. So the carts turned 
back, and the exiles had to go forward on 
foot. This was the beginning of their physi- 
cal torments, for they were not traveling 
over soft country or graded roads, but by 
mule-tracks across some of the roughest 
country in the world. It was the hot sea- 
son, the wells and springs were sometimes 
many hours’ journey apart, and the gen- 
darmes often amused themselves by for- 
bidding their fainting victims to drink. It 
would have been an arduous march for 
soldiers on active service, but the members 
of these convoys were none of them fitted 
or trained for physical hardship. They were 
the women and children, the old and the 
sick. Some of the women had been deli- 
cately brought up and lived in comfort all 
their lives; some had to carry children in 
their arms too young to walk; others had 
been sent off with the convoy when they 
were far gone with child, and gave birth 
on the road. None of these latter survived, 
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for they were forced to march on again 
after a few hours’ respite; they died on 
the road, and the new-born babies perished 
with them. Many others died of hunger 
and thirst, sunstroke, apoplexy or sheer 
exhaustion. The hardships endured by the 
women who accompanied their husbands 
on Sir John Moore's retreat to Corunna 
bear no comparison with the hardships 
these Armenian women endured. The Gov- 
ernment which condemned them to exile 
knew what the journey would mean, and 
the servants of the Government who con- 
ducted them did everything to aggravate 
their inevitable physical sufferings. Yet this 
was the least part of their torture; far worse 
were the atrocities of violence wantonly 
inflicted upon them by fellow human be- 


From the moment they left the outskirts 
of the towns they were never safe from 
outrage. The Moslem peasants mobbed 
and plundered them as they passed through 
the cultivated lands, and the gendarmes 
connived at the peasants’ brutality, as they 
had connived at the desertion of the drivers 
with their carts. When they arrived at a 
village they were exhibited like slaves in 
a public place, often before the windows 
of the Government Building itself, and 
every Moslem inhabitant was allowed to 
view them and take his choice of them for 
his harem; the gendarmes themselves be- 
gan to make free with the rest, and com- 
pelled them to sleep with them at night. 
There were still more horrible outrages 
when they came to the mountains, for here 
they were met by bands of “chettis” and 
Kurds. The “chettis” were brigands, re- 
cruited from the public prisons; they had 
been deliberately released by the author- 
ities on a consideration which may have 
been tacit but which both parties clearly 
understood. As for the Kurds, they had not 
changed since 1896, for they had always 
retained their arms, which Abd-ul-Hamid 
served out and the Young Turks could not 
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or would not take away; and they had now 
been restored to official favor upon the 
proclamation of the Holy War, so that 
their position was as secure again as it had 
been before 1908. They knew well what 
they were allowed and what they were 
intended to do. When these Kurds and 
chettis waylaid the convoys, the gendarmes 
always fraternised with them and followed 
their lead, and would be hard to say which 
took the most active part in the ensuing 
massacre—for this was the work which the 
brigands came to do. The first to be butch- 
ered were the old men and boys—all the 
males that were to be found in the convoy 
except the infants in arms—but the women 
were massacred also. It depended on the 
whim of the moment whether a Kurd cut 
a woman down or carried her away into 
the hills. When they were carried away 
their babies were left on the ground or 
dashed against the stones. But while the 
convoy dwindled, the remnant had always 
to march on. The cruelty of the gendarmes 
towards the victims grew greater as their 
physical sufferings grew more intense; the 
gendarmes seemed impatient to make a 
hasty end of their task. Women who lagged 
behind were bayoneted on the road, or 
pushed over precipices, or over bridges. 
The passage of rivers, and especially of the 
Euphrates, was always an occasion of 
wholesale ‘murder. Women and children 
were driven into the water, and were shot 
as they struggled, if they seemed likely to 
reach the further bank. The lust and cov- 
etousness of their tormentors had no limit. 
The last survivors often staggered into 
Aleppo naked; every shred of their clothing 
had been torn from them on the way. Wit- 
nesses who saw their arrival remark that 
there was not one young or pretty face to 
be seen among them, and there was as- 
suredly none surviving that was truly old 
—except in so far as it had been aged by 


suffering. The only chance to survive was 
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to be plain enough to escape their torturers’ 
lust, and vigorous enough to bear the 
fatigues of the road. 

Those were the exiles that arrived on 
foot, but there were others, from the metro- 
politan districts and the north-west, who 
were transported to Aleppo by rail. These 
escaped the violence of the Kurds, but the 
sum of their suffering can hardly have 
been less. They were packed in cattle- 
trucks, often filthy and always overcrowd- 
ed, and their journey was infinitely slow, 
for the line was congested by their multi- 
tude and by the passage of troops. At 
every stopping-place they were simply 
turned out into the open, without food or 
shelter, to wait for days, or even weeks, till 
the line was clear and rolling-stock avail- 
able to carry them a further stage. The 
gendarmes in charge of them seem to have 
been as brutal as those with the convoys 
on foot, and when they came to the two 
breaks in the Baghdad Railway, where the 
route crosses the ranges of the Taurus and 
Amanus Mountains, they too had to trav- 
erse these, the most arduous stages of all, 
on foot. At Bozanti, the rail-head west of 
Taurus, and again at Osmania, Mamouret 
Islohia and Kotmo, stations on either slope 
of the Amanus chain, vast and incredibly 
foul concentration camps grew up, here 
the exiles were delayed for months, and 
died literally by thousands of hunger, ex- 
posure, and epidemics. The portion of 
them that finally reached Aleppo were in 
as deplorable a condition as those that had 
made the journey on foot from beginning 
to end. 

Aleppo was the focus upon which all the 
convoys converged. In April. it is true, half 
the Zeitounlis had been sent north-west- 
ward to Sultania, in the Konia district, one 
of the most unhealthy spots in the Ana- 
tolian Desert. But the authorities changed 
their mind, and despatched the exiles at 
Sultania south-east again, to join their 
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fellow-townsmen in the Desert of Syria.® 
Thenceforward, the. south-eastern desert 
was the destination of them all, and 
Aleppo, and in a secondary degree Ourfa 
and Ras-ul-Ain, were the natural centres 
of distribution. 

Some of the exiles were planted in the 
immediate neighborhood of Aleppo itself— 
at places like Moumbidj, Bab, Ma’ara, Id- 
lib*—but these seem to have been compara- 
tively few. and it is not certain whether 
their quarters there were intended to be 
permanent. Many more were deported 
southward from Aleppo along the Syrian 
Railway, and allowed to find a resting- 
place in the districts of Hama, Homs and 
Damascus. A still larger number were sent 
towards the east, and cantoned on the 
banks of the Euphrates, in the desert sec- 
tion of its course. There were some at 
Rakka; Der-el-Zor was the largest depot of 
all, and is mentioned in this connection 
more frequently than any place after 
Aleppo itself; some were sent on to Maya- 
din,” a day’s journey farther down the 
river, and Moslem travellers reported meet- 
ing others within forty-eight hours’ journey 
of Bakhdad.* No first-hand evidence has 
come in of their presence at or near Mosul, 
though they were frequently informed on 
their journey that their destination was to 
be there. 


The dispersal of the exiles was thus ex- 
tremely wide, as the authors of the scheme 
had intended that it should be, but certain 
features are common to all the places to 
which they were sent. There were all in- 
habited by Moslem populations alien to 
the Armenians in language and habits of 
life; they were all unhealthy—either ma- 
larious or sultry or in some other respect 
markedly unsuitable for the residence of 


5 Docs. 114 and 123. 
® Docs. 4 and 139. 
TDoc. 141. 

8 Docs. 11 and 121. 
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people used to a temperate climate; and 
they were all remote from the exiles’ origi- 
nal homes — the remotest places, in fact, 
which the Government could find within 
the Ottoman frontiers, since Christians 
were debarred from. setting foot on the 
sacred deserts of the Hidjaz, and a British 
expeditionary force was occupying the 
marshes of Irak. The Ottoman Government 
had to content itself with the worst districts 
at its disposal, and it did its utmost to 
heighten the climate’s natural effect by 
marooning the exiles there, after an ex- 
hausting journey, with neither food, nor 
shelter, nor clothing, and with no able- 
bodied men among them to supply these 
deficiencies by their labor and resource. 


The transmission of the exiles to these 
distant destinations was naturally slow— 
indeed, the slowness of the journey was 
one of the most effective of its torments. 
The first convoys followed it during the 
seven ensuing months from the different 
Armenian centres in the Empire, and there 
is no record of any stoppage until the 6th 
November. On that date an order from 
Constantinople reached the local authori- 
ties, at any rate in the Cilician plains,® di- 
recting them to refrain from further de- 
portations; but this only applied to the 
remnant of the local Armenians residents, 
and the masses of exiles from the north and 
north-west who were still painfully strug- 
gling across the barriers of Taurus and 
Amanus, were driven on remorselessly to 
their journey’s end, which cannot have 
been reached by them (or by such of them 
as survived) before the very close of the 
year. The congestion of the routes was 
partly responsible for this delay; but the 
congestion would have been still more pro- 
nounced if the scheme had not been car- 
ried out methodically, region by region, in 
an order which betrays more than anything 
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else the directing hand of the Central Gov- 
ernment. Cilicia was the first region to be 
cleared, just as it had been the principal 
region to suffer in the massacres of 1909. 
Strategically and economically, it was the 
most vital spot in Asiatic Turkey, and its 
large and increasing Armenian population 
must always have offended the sensibilities 
of the Young Turkish Nationalists. It was 
the natural starting-point for the execution 
of the Ottomanisation Scheme, and the de- 
portations were in progress here fully six 
weeks before they were applied to the re- 
mainder of the Empire. Zeitoun was cleared 
on the 8th April; Geben, Furnus and Al- 
bustan within the next few days; Dort Yol, 
on the other hand, the clearance did not 
begin till the 3rd June, and dragged on 
into September; while at Adana, the city of 
the plain, there was only an abortive clear- 
ance in the third week of May, and the 
serious deportations were postponed till 
the first week in September. 

The next region to be cleared was the 
zone bordering on Van and immediately 
threatened by the Russian advance, from 
the Black Sea to the Persian frontier. In the 
south-eastern districts of this zone—Bitlis, 
Moush, Sassoun and Hakkiari—the clear- 
ance, as has been remarked already, was 
not effected by deportation, but by whole- 
sale massacre on the spot. Outlying villages 
of the Boulanik, Moush and Sassoun areas 
were destroyed in the latter part of May, 
and before the end of the same month 
Djevdet Bey returned down the Bohtan 
Valley from Van, and massacred the Ar- 
menians of Sairt. The Armenians of Bitlis 
were next massacred by Djevdet, on the 
25th June; and, in the first week of July, 
20,000 fresh troops arrived from Harpout 
and exterminated the Armenians of Moush 
—first the villagers and then the people of 
the town, which was bombarded by ar- 
tillery on the 10th June. After making an 
end of Moush these troops joined the Kur- 
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dish irregulars operating against Sassoun, 
and on the 5th August, after bitter fighting, 
the surviving Sassounlis—man, woman and 
child — were annihilated in their last 
mountain stronghold. At the end of July 
the Ottoman forces temporarily re-entered 

Van, and slaughtered all the Armenian in- 
habitants who had not escaped in the wake 
of the Russian retreat. In June and July the 
Nestorian (Syrian) communities of the 
district of Hakkiari, in the upper basin of 
the Greater Zab, were also attacked by the 
Kurds and destroyed, except for a remnant 
which crossed the watershed into the Ur- 
mia basin and found safety within the 
Russian lines. 

In the north-western districts of the frontier 
zone the semblance of deportation was 
preserved, but the exiles — women and 
children as well as men—were invariably 
massacred in cold blood after a few days 
on the road. Before the end of May there 
was a massacre at Khnyss, and on the 6th 
June the deportations began (with the 
same consummation) in the villages of the 
Erzeroum plain. At Erzeroum itself the 
first deportation took place on the 16th 
June, and the last on the 28th July (or on 
the 3rd August), according to other re- 
ports). The Armenian Bishop of the city 
was deported with this last convoy, and 
never heard of again. At Baibourt, the sur- 
rounding villages were similarly cleared 
before the town, and the townspeople were 
despatched in three convoys, the last of 
which started on the 14th June. From the 
town of Erzindjan four convoys started on 
successive days, from the 7th June to the 
10th. Practically none of hte exiles from 
Erzindjan, Baibourt or Erzeroum seem to 
have outlived the first stages of the journey. 

At Harpout, the clearance began on the 
lst June, and continued throughout. the 
month. On the 2nd, Srd and 4th July the 
adjoining town of Mezré was emptied as 
well. The convoys from. these two places 
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and the neighboring villages were terribly 
thinned by atrocities on the road. 

At Trebizond the deportations were car- 
ried out from the Ist to the 6th July, and 
seem to have been simultaneous in the 
merely a cloak for immediate massage. The 
exiles were either drowned at sea or cut 
down at the first resting-place on the road. 

In the Vilayet of Sivas, again, the villages 
were dealt with first, but the city itself was 
not cleared itll the 5th July. At X, the men 
were deported on the 26th June, the 
women on the 5th July, and the last rem- 
nant, who had foud protection with the 
American Missionaries, were carried away 
on the 10th August. All the men, and many 
of the women, were massacred on the road. 

The Armenian population in the prov- 
inces west of Sivas, and in the metropolitan 
districts surrounding Constatinople, was 
removed by train along the Anatolian Rail- 
way to Konia, ad thence towards Aleppo 
along the several sections of the Baghdad 
line. In all this region the scheme was put 
into execution distinctly later. At Angora 
the deportations began towards the end of 
July, at Adapazar about the 11th August; 
at Broussa there seems to have been no 
clearance till the first weeks of September, 
but this is stated to have been one of the 
last places touched.!® At Adrianople, how- 
ever, the Armenians were not deported till 
the middle of October; and at K., in 
Sandjak of Kaisaria, not till the 12th 
November. 
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mons to Ourfa, which was answered, as at 
Djibal Mousa, by defiance, was not de- 
livered till the last week in September. 
Glancing back over this survey, we can 
discern the Central Government’s general 
plan. The months of April and May were 
assigned to clearance of Cilicia; June and 
July were reserved for the east; the western 
centres along the Railway were given their 
turn in August and September; and at the 
same time the process was extended, for 
completeness’ sake, to the outlying Arme- 
nian communities in the extreme south- 
east. It was a deliberate, systematic attempt 
to eradicate the Armenia population 
throughout the Ottoman Empire, and it 
has certainly met with a very large measure 
of success; but it is not easy to present the 
results, even approximately, in a statistical 
form. The only people in a position to 
keep an accurate account of the numbers 
affected were the Ottoman authorities 
themselves; but it is unlikely that they have 
done so, and still more unlikely that they 
would ever divulge such figures to the 
civilized world. We are compelled to base 
our estimates on the statements of private 
persons, who were excluded from detailed 
investigation by the jealous suspicion of 
the Government officials and were seldom 
able to observe events in more than a lim- 
ited section of the field. We must make 
our computations by piecing together these 
isolated data from private sources, and 
since Oriental arithmetic is notoriously in- 
exact (and this is scarcely less true of the 
Nearer than of the Farther East), we shall 
only make use of testimony from foreign 
witnesses of neutral nationality. Such wit- 
nesses may be assumed to be compara- 
tively free from unconscious exaggeration 
and completely innocent of purposeful mis- 
representation, and we can accept their 
statements with considerable assurance. 
The first step is to establish the number 
of Armenians living within the Ottoman 
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frontiers at the moment the deportations 
began. All the other figures ultimately de- 


pend upon this, but it is harder than any | 


to obtain, for there are no independent 
foreign estimates of this on record, and the 
discrepancy between the native estimates 
is extreme.'! The Armenian Patriarchate, 


after an enquiry conducted in 1912, placed | 


the number as high as 2,100,000;!* the Ot- 
toman Government, in its latest official 
returns, puts it at 1,100,000 and no more. 
Both parties have an equal political in- 
terest in forcing their figures, but the Ar- 


menians are likely to have had a greater | 
respect for exactitude, or at any rate a | 


stronger sense of the futility of falsifica- 
tion. The most “neutral” course under the 
circumstances is to halve the difference, 
and to take the number provisionally as 


being 1,600,000, with the qualification that | 


the true figure certainly lies between this 
and 2,000,000, and probably approaches 
more closely to the latter. The rest of the 
necessary figures can fortunately be drawn 
from foreign neutral testimony, in which 
such baffling discrepancies are rarer. 


The second step is to estimate the num- [| 
ber of those who have escaped deportation. | 


There are the refugees who have escaped 


it by crossing the frontier—182,000 into the ) 


Russian Caucasus and 4,200 into Egypt, 
according to detailed and trustworthy re- 


turns. There are also two important Ar- | 
menian communities in Turkey where prac- | 


‘tically all but the leaders have been left 


unmolested—those of Smyrna and Constan- 
tinople. At Constantinople about 150,000 
Armenians must still remain. Then there 
are the Catholic and Protestant Millets, 


11 Though not more extreme than in other 
parts of the Near Eastern World, like Hungary, 
where statistics of nationality are a burning ques 
tion of political controversy. 

12 For Armenian statistical material see An- 
nexes D. and E. to this summary. 


figure is 
erican Relief Committee’s Fourth Bulletin, dated 
5th April, 1916; the second from Doe. 131. 
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which were ‘nominally execpted from de- 
portation, and the exempted converts to 
Islam. It is impossible to estimate the num- 
bers in these categories with any plausibil- 
ity, for the conduct of the authorities in 
respect of them was quite erratic. Many 
of the converts to Islam,’* as well as Ar- 
menians of the other denominations, were 
given the same treatment as the Gregorians, 
and the actual percentage of conversions is 
unascertainable, for the were encouraged 
in some places and discouraged in others. 
We must allow for those who managed to 
elude the Government's net. As a general 
rule, this category is more numerous in 
reality than it appears to be, and this is 
especially so in the Near East. But in the 
present case the Young Turks seem to have 
put a Prussian thoroughness into the execu- 
tion of their scheme, and the margin of 
ineffectiveness was evidently narrow. In 
the towns, such as Zeitoun, Hadjin, Sivas, 
X., and Erzeroum, where we have suffi- 
cient testimony to cross-check the estimates 
presented, the clearance, by deportation or 
massacre, seems to have been practically 
complete. At Erzeroum, for instance, there 
were 20,000 Armenians before the clear- 
ance began, and when it was over there 
were not more than 100 left.** Conceal- 
ment on any considerable scale can only 
have been practised in the villages, yet the 
number of those who have emerged from 
hiding since the Russian occupation is ex- 
traordinarily small. According to the in- 
vestigations of the Patriarchate, there were 
580,000 Armenians in 1912 in the Vilayets 
of Erzeroum, Bitlis and Van, which ‘are 
now within the Russian lines.1* The Am- 
erican Relief Committee has recently been 
informed by its agents on the spot that 


14Doc. 88. 

15 Doc. 57. According to Doc. 53, the most 
authoritative of all those Pe to 
the number was actually 2 

ieThe wettern distncts of Breeroum, which the 
Turks still hold, may be written off against 
Trebizond. 
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there are now only 12,100 left alive there.” 
Whatever arbitrary margin of reduction 
the absence of confirmatory statistics may 
make it necessary to subtract from the for- 
mer figure, the proportion borne to it by 
the 12,100 survivors remains infinitessimal. 
Putting the communities at Constantinople 
and Smyrna and the refugees together at 
about 350,000, we shall certainly not be 
reckoning too low if we allow a quarter of 
a million for the Protestants, Catholicsm, 
converts and others who were spared, and 
estimate the total number of Armenians in 
Turkey who escaped deportation at not 
more than 600,000. 

This leaves at least 1,000,000 to be ac- 
counted for by deportation and massacre, 
and probably 1,200,000 or more. 

The third step is to estimate what pro- 
portion of these million Armenians has 
perished and what proportion survived, 
and here again our material is scanty and 
generalisation unsafe, the procedure of the 
authorities being erratic in this respect 
also. In certain vilayets, like Van and Bitlis, 
there was no deportation at all, but mas- 
sacre outright; in others, like Erzeroum 
and Trebizond, and again at Angora, de- 
portation and massacre were equivalent, 
the convoys being butchered systematically 
at an early stage on the road. In Cilicia, on 
the other hand, the men as well as the 
women seem to have been genuinely de- 
ported and the convoys seem only to have 
been reduced by sickness and exhaustion. 
Yet even where there was no wholesale 
massacre on the journey, a convoy might 
practically be exterminated by degrees. A 
large combined convoy, for instance, of 
exiles from Mamouret-ul-Aziz and Sivas, 
set out from Malatia 18,000 strong and 
numbered 801 at Viran Shehr, 150 at 
Aleppo."* In this case, however, the wastage 
appears to have been exceptional. We have 
one similar instance of a convoy from 


11 Bulletin of the 5th April, 1916. 
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Harpout which was reduced on the way 
to Aleppo from 5,000 to 213, a loss of 96 
per cent;® but in general the wastage 
seems to fluctuate, with a wide oscillation, 
on either side of 50 per cent; 600 out of 
2,500 (24 per cent) reached Aleppo from 
a village in the Harpout district;?° 60 per 
cent arrived there out of the first convoy 
from the village of E. (near H.), and 46 
per cent out of the second; 25 per cent ar- 
rived out of a convoy from the village of 
D. in the same neighborhood.”* We shall 
certainly be well witihn the mark if we 
estimate that at least half those condemned 
to massacre or deportation have actually 
perished. 

We can check this estimate to some ex- 
tent by the record of arrivals at certain 
important centres of traffic on the exile 
routes, or at the final destinations of the 
convoys. On the 16th August, 1915, for in- 
stance, an exceedingly competent neutral 
resident at Constantinople stated that, to his 
knowledge, there were then 50,000 exiles 
scattered along the route from Bozanti 
(the first break in the Baghdad line) to 
Aleppo; on the 5th November, another 
witness,22 hwo had just traversed this 
route, wrote back from Aleppo that he had 
passed 150,000 exiles between there and 
Konia. Again, 13,155 exiles had reached or 
passed through Aleppo by the 30th July, 
1915, and 20,000 more arrived there be- 
tween that date and the 10th August.” By 
the 8rd August 15,000 of these had been 
transmitted alive to Der-el-Zor, and this 
was only the beginning of the arrivals in 
the Zor district. No exiles reached Damas- 
cus before the 12th August, but between 
that date and the 8rd October, 1915, 22,000 
of them had come through. These are 


18 Doc. 66. 
19 Doc. 137. 


isolated data, and prove little in them- 
selves, but in its Bulletin of the 5th April, 
1916, the American Relief Committee has 
published a cable recently received in the 
United States from a competent source, in 
which the total number of Armenian exiles 
alive at that time in the regions of Der-el- 
Zore, Damascus and Aleppo is estimated 
roughly at 500,000.% This figure is pos- 
sibly an exaggeration, but it iss not incom- 
patible with our two previous conclusions, 
that the total number of Armenians af- 
fected by the Young Turks’ scheme was 
at least a million, and that at least 50 per 
cent of these have perished. To the alleged 
500,000 survivors in the three regions men- 
tioned we must add an uncertain but in- 
considerable margin for the exiles who may 
have been planted at Mosul or who may 
still; in March, 1916, have been held up 
on the road; and this will raise the original 
number affected to something approaching 
1,200,000, which we considered, on other 
grounds, to be nearer the real figure than 
the bare million which we accepted. 

We can sum up this statistical enquiry 
by saying that, as far as our defective in- 
formation carries us, about an equal num- 
ber of Armenians in Turkey seem to have 
escaped, to have perished, and to have 
survived deportation in 1915; and we shall 
not be far wrong if, in round numbers, we 
estimate each of these categories at 600,000. 


The exact quantitative scale of the crime | 
thus remains uncertain, but there is no | 
uncertainty as to the responsibility for its 
perpetration. This immense infliction of | 


suffering and destruction of life was not 


the work of religious fanaticism. Fanati- | 


cism played no more part here than it has 


played in the fighting at Gallipoli or Kut, | 
and the “Holy War” whcih the Young Turks } 
caused to be proclaimed in October, 1914, | 


24 Doc. 143. 
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was merely a political move to embarrass 
the Moslem subjects of the Entente Powers. 
There was no fanaticism, for instance, in 
the conduct of the Kurds and chettis, who 
committed some of the most horrible acts 
of all, nor can the responsibility be fixed 
upon them. They were simply marauders 
and criminals who did after their kind, and 
the Government, which not only condoned, 
but instigated, their actions, must bear the 
guilt. The peasantry, again (own brothers 
though they were to the Ottoman soldiery 
whose apparent humanity at Gallipoli and 
Kut has won their opponents’ respect), 
behaved with astonishing brutality to the 
Armenians who were delivered into their 
hands; yet the responsibility does not lie 
with the Turkish peasantry. They are slug- 
gish, docile people, unready to take violent 
action on their own initiative, but capable 
of perpetrating any enormity on the sug- 
gestion of those they are accustomed to 
obey. The peasantry would never have at- 
tacked the Armenians if their superiors had 
not given them the word. ...or are the 
Moslem townspeople primarily to blame; 
their record is not invariably black, and the 
evidence in this volume throws here and 
there a favorable light upon their charac- 
ter. Where Moslem and Christian lived 
together in the same town or village, led 
the same life, pursued the same vocation, 
there seems often to have been a strong 
human bond between them. The respect- 
able Moslem townspeople seldom desired 
the extermination of their Armenian neigh- 
bors, sometimes openly deplored it, and in 
several instances even set themselves to 
hinder it from taking effect. We have evi- 
dence of this from various places—Adana,** 
for instance, and AF. in Cilicia, the villages 
of A.J. and AK,”* in the AF, district, and 
the city of Angora. The authorities had in- 
deed to decree severe penalties against 
any Moslem as well as any alien or Greek 


27 Doc. 128. 
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who might be convicted of sheltering their 
Armenian victims. The rabble naturally 
looted Armenian property when the police 
connived, as the rabble in European towns 
might do; the respectable majority of the 
Moslem townspeople can be accused of 
apathy at worst; the responsibility cannot 
rest with these. 

The guilt must, therefore, fall upon the 
officials of the Ottoman Government, but 
it will not weigh equally upon all members 
of the official hierarchy. The behaviour of 
the gendarmerie, for example, was utterly 
atrocious; the subordinates were demoral- 
ised by the power for evil that was placed 
in their hands; they were egged on by 
their chiefs, who gave vent to a molevolence 
against the Armenians which they must 
have been harboring for years; a very large 
proportion of the total misery inflicted was 
the gendarmerie’s work; and yet the gen- 
darmerie were not, or ought not to have 
been, independent agents. The responsi- 
bility for their misconduct must be referred 
to the local civil administrators, or to the 
Central Government, or to both. 

The local administrators of provinces 
and sub-districts—Valis, Mutessarifs and 
Kaimakams—are certainly very deeply to 
blame. The latitude allowed them by the 
Central Government was wide, as is shown 
by the variations they practised, in differ- 
ent places, upon the common scheme. In 
this place the Armenian men were massa- 
cred; in that they were deported unscath- 
ed; in that other they were taken out to 
sea and drowned. Here the women were 
bullied into conversion; here conversion 
was disallowed, here they were massacred 
like the men. And in many other matters, 
such as the disposal of Armenian property 
or the use of torture, remarkable differ- 
ences of practice can be observed, which 
are all ascribed to the good or bad will of 
the local officials. A serious part of the 
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responsibility falls upon them—upon fire- 
eaters like Djevdet Bey or cruel natures 
like the Governor of Ourfa,”® and yet their 
freedom of action was comparatively re- 
stricted. Where they were evilly-intentioned 
towards the Armenians they were able to 
go beyond the Central Government's in- 
structions (though even in matters like the 
exemption of Catholics and Protestants, 
where their action was apparently most 
free, they and the Central Government 
were often merely in collusion ),®° but they 
might never mitigate their instructions by 
one degree. Humane and honorable gov- 
ernors (and there were a certain number 
of these) were powerless to protect the 
Armenians in their province. The Central 
Government had its agents on the spot— 


29 Doc. 119. 
80 See Doc. 87 relating to the town of X. 
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the chairman of the local branch of the 
Committee of Union and Progress,®! thé 
local Chief of Gendarmerie, or even some 
subordinate official,22 on the Governor's 
own administrative staff. If these merciful 
governors were merely remiss in executing 
the instructions, they were flouted and 
overruled; if they refused to obey them, 
they were dismissed and replaced by more 
pliant successors. In one way or another, 
the Central Government enforced and con- 
trolled the execution of the scheme, as it 
alone had originated the conception of it; 
and the Young Turkish Ministers and their 
associates at Constantinople are directly 
and personally responsible, from beginning 
to end, for the gigantic crime that devas- 
tated the Near East in 1915. 


81 Docs. 72 and 128. 
32 Doc. 70. 
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PAILAK SANASSAR 


In the middle of the past century the 
people of our city decided to tear down 
the old church, which now was inadequate 
for their needs, and to erect in its place 
a great, elegant cathedral. 

The building of a church was a rare 
event in the life of the city, and the very 
idea of it troubled the people, young and 
old. Their resources, their experience, and 
even their imagination could not grasp the 
sublimity of the enterprise. It was beyond 
the range of human thought. 

His Excellency the Prelate of the diocese, 
the board of trustees and the architects, 
before launching the project, put their 
heads together and consulted for a long 
time, made appeals to distant Armenian- 
populated centers, for whatever useful sug- 
gestions they could obtain. 

Finally the idea became matured. The 
clergy drew up the architectural plan in 
accordance with the traditions of the Ar- 
menian Apostolic Church, and a committee 
of prominent architects studied the details 
of the construction and the labor. 


However, the big shots still hesitated 
about the selection of the material which 
would go into the construction of the build- 
ing. How should the walls be erected — 
with one piece, hewn and polished stones, 
or with beam-encased, plastered stones? 
There was no marble in the vicinity of the 
city, while solid beams could be obtained 


only from distant mountains, a journey of 
several days. They had to take stock of 
their assets, to reconcile their desire for 
an imposing temple with their meager re- 
sources and to act accordingly. 

One day, while the council was debating 
the matter, there strolled in a total stranger, 
a plain-looking man, Kalfa (architect) 
Yeranos from the Ksanta Village of Babert. 

“I was told of your Khos-khorata—what 
you are talking about, and found out about 
your Maram—your wish. If you ask me, 
you have no need of beating the water 
that much. The dead of your city shall 
build your church.” 

The assemblymen could not grasp at 
once what Kalfa Yeranos was driving at. 
Being provincial craniums, they could un- 
derstand only clean cut language. “Your 
dead shail build your church!” Such words, 
it seemed, did not befit mortal lips. There 
was a mysterious, almost holy meaning 
couched under these words which flew 
away like a bird, slipped off from under 
their crude fingers. 

Still, like a light from heaven, Yeranos’ 
words brightened the befogged brains and 
they suddenly felt that they could think 
deeper than what they already knew, that 
could travel beyond their thoughts. 

To tell the truth, Kalfa Yeranos himself 
did not reflect whence his words stemmed 
and whither they went. After a slight 
pause, he added simply: 

“In your cemetery you have more than 
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one thousand tomb stones, their texture 
one, their veins one, so close they could be 
considered as brother and sister. All of 
them heavy and solid. They are hewn and 
ready for construction. You have no need 
of fetching water from distant springs. Re- 
move the stones from the graves of your 
fathers and grandfathers and with them 
erect the walls of your church. That way, 
the earth will seem lighter over your dead, 
the light will descend upon their spirits, 
and your dead will assist you in the build- 
ing of your church to the glory of God.” 

Yeranos’ proposition not only made sense 
but it was close to the hearts of the devout. 
How pleasing unto God would this temple 
be in the construction of which every man, 
‘dead or alive, would bring his share. How 
infinitely more acceptable unto God would 
the prayers ascending under its arches be 
when from under each stone the soul of a 
dead one kept in tune with, and swelled 
‘the rhapsody of sacred melodies! 


_ A big weight would be lifted from off 
‘ the shoulders of the assemblymen. So, they 
‘ unanimously accepted Yeranos’ proposition. 
And so, by the will of the Lord, Yeranos 
was entrusted with the supervision of the 
‘construction of the holy temple. The peo- 
ple of a whole city cheerfully placed itself 
‘ at the disposal of this illiterate man. Every 
‘village, even every diocese, far and near, 
considered it its sacred duty to bring its 
share to this venture of the faith. How 
could they enter into bargaining with God? 
' Tt took altogether six years to build the 
church. To describe the successive phases 
of the bnilding would be to recount a most 
beautiful legend concerning the life of a 
godfearing city. Eye witnesses remem- 
‘bered it for long years, spoke of it, and 
alas, they carried the memory of these 
blissful years to their graves. 
It is impossible, however, not to mention 
the miraculous rumor which for decades 
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passed from lip to lip, and finally, was 





transmitted to us. Indeed, as Yeranos had 
said, the dead contributed as much, and 
even more than the living in the building 
of the church. It seemed they were not 
satisfied with the surrender of their stones 
alone. They did much more. 


During these six years, each morning 
when the masons returned to resume their 
work, it seemed to them that the work was 
more polished than when they had left it 
the evening before. The stones seemed 
smoother, the texture firmer and more 
closely knit, the mortar more cohesive. 
What unknown hands had come in the 
night secretly to retouch and to round up 
the unfinished work? Not one sacriligious 
man dared to doubt the testimony of the 
workers. Time sanctified this belief, even 
as any act of faith needs no proof nor ex- 
planation. 


It was a magnificent, tall and spacious 
house of prayer which, on four rows of 
colonnades of five, supported the dome. 
Inside its marble-knit walls, silence itself 
shone with a sacred tremor. The stones 
whispered to each other and the melody 
of material objects beat in tune with men’s 
silent meditations. And, during moments of 
reverential worship it seemed that, in uni- 
son with the kneeling worshippers, the 
spirits of the forever departed, having 
stretched their arms from the pillars, 
their gaze fixed on the heavens, were try- 
ing to raise upwards prayer-scented cen- 
sers in supplication to God. Our church 
was dedicated to Virgin Mary, the Mother 
of God. Facing the worshippers, above the 
main altar, flickering candles and the dusk 
of the flowers enveloped the image of this 
suffering mother. It was not the image of 
young and happy Mary, holding the child 








Jesus in her arms, but it was the mournful ; 
figure of tragic Mary, in anguish at the 
base of the cross on which the Son of Man 
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For more than half a century the Temple 
of our city spread its blessing over the 
people. The ancestral families were gath- 
ered under its wings, much like the thirsty 
lambs which cluster around a spring of 
waters. To the newly-born, it imparted the 
communion of the light, to the departed, 
the peace of the Motherland. Hope and 
comfort on life’s road, it was a beacon of 
light at the brink of Death. 

In the fall of 1901, in November, one 
morning as the light dawned, a violent 
earthquake surprised the people of our 
city. To begin with, our entire province 
rested on a volcano and a light tremor of 
the earthquake was a customary thing 
once or twice a year. This time, however, 
the intensity was unprecedented. We 
thought this was the end of the world. 

The earth rippled for a long, interminable 
moment like breaking waters, thunderous 
chariots raced under the earth, and the 
daily panorama which was always sta- 
tionary, was now being convulsed with de- 
monic, hysterical convulsions. Trees and 
chimneys swayed in the air like drunken 
masts. 

At the very first quake the populace of 
the city surged into the streets. Some were 
half-clad, others wrapped in grotesque at- 
tires. Still, who cared? No one looked and 
no one spoke. Panicky and hysterical, they 
fled in despair, not knowing where they 
were going. It was one of those moments 
when the mother will deny her child. 

After the first wave of the panic was 
over, people slowly recovered their com- 
posure. The earth was still restless and the 
houses could not be trusted. The people 
were forced to seek shelter under open air 
tents. The hunger and the cold, as well as 
the terror, were tearing the vitals of men 
with icy claws. 


The earthquake lasted for almost the 
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whole of the winter, with daily tremors 
which made the people think the 
return to their homes had not yet arrived. 
To add to the trials of the 
the bleak winter of the Armenian high- 
land, the snow piled up around the open 
air pavilions, and at nights, a furious wind 
from the hills blew down on 
threatening to tear apart the roofs of the 
pitiful hovels. Despite the insufferable or- 


had cracked in two spots, whereupon the 
people rushed to the church to verify the 
fact. And indeed, the front wall, on either 
side of the belfry, straight on the line of 
the windows, had sustained a serious crack 
from the roof to the foundation. Our church 
was wounded and sad. 


People looked at it silently and could 
not believe their eyes. How had nature 
dared to touch the house of God, a people’s 
only house of prayer? Their tongues clove 
to the roof of their mouths. How could they 
speak out? To whom could they complain? 

In the opinion of the architects, it was 
impossible to hold services there any 
longer. The doors were locked and our 
majestic church seemed like a forlorn 
widow. 

And yet, in those days, the people had 
all the more need for prayer, a place where 
they could hear the word of hope. 

The priests decided to hold at least the 
Sunday mass in the cemetery which ad- 
joined the church. It was well worth to at- 
tend at least one of those unique services. 
There, in the lower part where the martyrs 
of 1896 rested, the cross of stone dedicated 
to Virgin Varvara served as the altar. 
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There under the open skies, the sacred 
melodies and the Sharakans (church 
hymns) seemed even more devotional and 
gentle-spirited. The ancient faith, the god- 
liness of the ancestors, rose from the depths 
of the tombs and infected the worshippers. 
And when the choir chanted the Armenian 
Ter Voghormia — Lord have mercy—, the 
entire multitude, young and old, the men 
and the women, kneeling down and with 
outstretched arms, sang in unison the tra- 
ditional importunity which flowed from 
the dawn of centuries: 


Ari Astvatz, hartzen merotz, 
Vor abavened yes neghelotz; 
Has oknoutioun dzarayitz kotz 
Anoknagan azkis Hayotz. 


Arise, O Lord, God of our fathers, 
Who art the shield of the afflicted; 
Hasten to the aid of thy servants 
Unaided nation of Armenians. 


With the arrival of spring the rumblings 
steadily declined and came to a standstill, 
and men recovered their self-assurance. 
They now returned to their former hearths, 
their former occupations. Like the tree 
which awakens from the sleep of the win- 
ter, life began to shoot new sprouts and 
blossomed into full verdure. And once 
again the question of the church challenged 
the concern of the people. All personal 
worries gave way before the paramount 
and universal desire—the renovation of the 
church. The front wall of the church had 
to be rebuilt, more beautiful than before. 
The young generation, with their devotion, 
should be worthy of the sacrifice of their 
fathers. 


After having assembled all the necessary 
materials for the repair, the board of trus- 
tees hesitated to elect the architect in 
charge whose work, what he tore up and 
what he built, would be final. 
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By some mysterious coincidence — the 
finger of God, as our elders used to assure 
us, quite unexpectedly, the board of trus- 
tees in those days came face to face with 
the man who, it seemed, was born for the 
very object of accomplishing the task of 
renovating our impaired church. He was 
the grandson of the very same architect 
Yeranos from the Ksanta Village of Babert, 
and his name, too, was Yeranos. Although 
not as elderly looking as his grandfather, 
nevertheless there was something from his 
shadow about him. 

The Yeranoses had built their reputation 
by their successful construction of churches, 
public baths and khans (caravansary), 
They were accustomed to seeing big and 
feeling big; the instinctive talent to con- 
ceive and to build was in their blood, no 
doubt heavenly gift which no school could 
either impart or take away from them. 

“Master Yeranos,” said Varjapetentz 
Marcar, one of the trustees who was a 
priest’s grandson and had drained the sap 
of all wisdomful books, “yes, your grand- 
father—God have mercy on his soul—sixty 
years ago built this our church. It is now 


up to you, by the will of the Lord, to repair | 
and remodel it. Its walls are woven of and | 


held together by the grave stones of our 


ancient dead, and perhaps, it is because | 
of this that the front of our church looks { 


so sad, so plain and so bare. We the men- 
bers of the board of trustees, in response 
to the people’s wish, want to see it even 


— 





more beautiful, more ornate and more } 


resplendent.” 


Yeranos, self-confident and thoughtful, 
nodded his head. Then Varjapetentz | 


Marcar, who had words of wisdom like the 


sermons of a school teacher in his head, | 


made the additional comment: 


“We do not want our church to look like | 


a silent tombstone, but like a bright, living 
house, so that its face shall smile at us and 
speak to us. Yes, we want our church to 
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bring us the living closer to our dead, 
bridge the gap which separates the two. 
Finally, how shall I say it? Put something 
on the front of this church—ornaments and 
carvings which shall correspond to the 
meaning of the church. Do something, so 
that the viewer shall say: “Behold, truly, 
the ladder of Jacob the Patriarch which 
opens the way to heaven before men.’ To 
you, Kalfa Yeranos, to you we trust this 
sacred task. God be with you.” 

Yeranos kissed the hand of the Holy 
Father the Prelate and, thus, accepted the 
responsibility. 

lil 

Young and enthusiastic, as he was, Ye- 
ranos started his work in the spring of 1908. 
Inside the church, the dome ceiling was 
now supported by a system of wooden 
arches. The walls were buttressed, like- 
wise, by a wooden network. Outside, the 
front of the church, to the right and left of 
the belfry, many-storied rafts gave a new 
facade to the building as high as the roof- 
top. This was the scaffolding. 

The best masters of Ova and Basen, 
masons, brick layers, hewers of stone or 
carpenters, put their skill and taste to the 
sacred task. 

One by one the marble stones of the 
facade were taken down, their weight 
straining the cables which creaked and 
groaned round the pulleys with painful 
convolutions. From below, one could see 
the quiet, solemn and skillful motions of 
the workers on the railings and the para- 
pets of the wooden framework 

Steadily, the extreme parts of the facade, 
from the roof to the ground, were taken 
down. It seemed, the sides of the church 
were now bare, exposing the interior altars 
where huge dark canvasses covered the 
sacred images. 

The lobby of the church was now con- 


verted into a huge workshop. Scores of 


hewers of stone were busy carving orna- 
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mental episodes on shining marble stones. 
Dusty workers shuffled around smoulder- 
ing lime pits and mortar troughs. The en- 
tire people of the city watched the unique 
operation with tense interest. 

Kalfa Yeranos took his work very seri- 
ously. The words of the Trustee Marcar 
about Jacob’s ladder kept ringing in his 
ears. This was not the first time that he 
had been called upon to undertake a grand 
and serious task. His father and his grand- 
father had welded him well in his profes- 
sion. But this time, he had the impression 
of being exalted to an unusually high call- 
ing, and this realization disturbed him to 
the point of shaking his self-confidence. 

Indeed, he was expected to produce a 
miracle which was over and above the 
reality, over and above the natural. That 
the facade of the Cathedral had to be mag- 
nificent and beautiful was understandable, 
as well as quite possible. But that the 
stones should become lighter, should take 
wings and speak of life and death, that 
they should bridge the gap between this 
and the next worlds, that the church would 
make the prayer and the Badarak (holy 
mass) something palpable and tangible, 
this was the thing which eluded his com- 
prehension. 

Still, he continued his work with a firm 
faith and extraordinary zeal, and, under 
his decisive and vigorous push, the labors 
made progress with unexpected tempo. 
The new walls already were rising on the 
former foundations. Around the lower win- 
dows there appeared descriptive episodes, 
in delicate geometrical configurations 
which, like shooting stalks, blossomed into 
floral carvings. 

However, the higher the wall rose from 
the ground, the more Yeranos slowed down 
the work. A strange fever permeated his 
blood and thoughts which aggravated and 
stung him from day to day. For the first 
time in his life Yeranos was looking for 
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something, looking for days and nights but 
which he could not find. 

How was he to frame the upper win- 
dows, he constantly asked himself, the 
window, which faced the altar, and from 
the inside, faced the heavens. Those win- 
dows were the eyes of the church, the mir- 
ror of its soul. The secret of the building, 
the mystery, was centered around those 
‘windows. 

For days he was the slave of this fixed 
idea. Like a thorn, like a red hot nail, this 
idea had been driven, not only in his skull, 
but almost in all of his muscles, consuming 
his vitality. It was a hot wave which boiled 
over and foamed, and took strange con- 
figurations before his imagination; but 
more often it was a cold and debilitating 
shudder wich paralyzed his will. He 
sometimes thought he had found the solu- 
tion, but each time, it slipped his fingers 
like a slimy fish. 

First, he thought of decorating the upper 
parts, to the right and left, with marble 
winged angels, facing each other, their 
eyes fixed in the heavens. He made the 
school teacher Sarkis, who was also a 
painter, make a drawing of what he want- 
ed. A few days later, holding the drawing 
in his hand, he tried to fancy what these 
marble angels could express from the 
height of the wall. The fancy, unfortunate- 
ly, did not satisfy him. 

Oh no. Their rolly polly bodies, their 
short wings, their round plump faces, these 
would not convey the message which be- 
fitted the church. These did not convey 
the meaning of the prayer, the psalm and 
the Sharakan. These would not convey the 
idea which was in his mind. 

“Varjapet,” he said to painter Sarkis 
that evening, “the angels which you have 
drawn are babies of the cradle. They laugh 
but do not pray. I want your angels to be 
lean in the sides, boney in their bodies. 
I want their eyes sunk deep in their sockets 
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and their faces the expression of hungry 
and thirsty men who are in need of con- 
solation. Then I want their wings to be 
large, wide and outstretched.” 

A few days later Varjapet Sarkis’ new 
painting completely confounded Yeranos. 

“But on what stones shall we rest these 
sickly, asthmatic angels?” he asked him- 
self. “Where shall we find the stonecutters 
who, without hesitation, shall be able to 
knit together, line upon line, their wings 
to their sides, all on a few stones? And 
lastly, what infinite sadness, what misery 
on their faces and their chests? These are 
not what we are looking for, never. These 
are not articulate, heartening and sensitive 


angels, but, their noses drooping, pathetic, 
melancholy and wasting creatures. A { 


prayer, whatever it be, is hope and con- 
solation. No, this will never do.” 

One whole night, his eyes wide open, 
his head swimming in flames, he medi- 
tated. He drew mental images, always in- 
adequate and always incongruous with his 
thoughts, all of which he tore up and threw 
to the winds. 

In the morning he would say to himself: 
“If it were possible to carve censers beside 
the windows from which clouds of marble 
incense curled upwards to the skies. .. . 
I wonder.” 

Yeranos heard himself, pictured with 


closed eyes, hesitated, still he kept up his | 


quest. 
“If I could only place there clusters of 
candle sticks, on which the stone tapered 


itself and changed into candles, and their | 
tips lit with flames, marble, yet flickering |) 
flames, coiled together like the prayer of | 
a kneeling multitude of worshippers. But | 


how to lighten the stone, how to impart to 


it the flicker of the smoke and the flame? [ 


How? How?” 


Secluded in a corner, far from watching | 


eyes, he drew his imaginary figures on the 
ground. But the minute his figures were 
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sprawled on the ground, they became piti- 
ful, lost their charm and meaning, and 
turned into common, poor, measly and in- 
effective forms, dry and shriveled branches 
that had dropped from the tree, pitiful 
torn words dropped from dumb mouths 
which torture both the speaker and the 
hearer... . 

“These images I have drawn are not the 
authentic forms of my thoughts and can- 
not be. These are not the word which I 
feel inside of me but which I cannot ar- 
ticulate. Words fail me, they either fall 
short, or they do not fit the range and the 
form of my thoughts.” 


The anxiety inside the chest of Yeranos 
was swelling and chocking him, He began 
to doubt his own ability. He felt that the 
task committed to him was beyond the 
limit of his powers. 

“I am a poor village Kalfa. I have not 
seen the world, I am the illiterate Yeranos 
who does not understand the language of 
letters and images. Who am I that I should 
make angels speak?” 


He beat his forehead and his chest with 
his fists, yet, like all fanatics, he could not 
disengage himself from the fixed idea 
which debouched him. More than his will 
power, as if driven by an instinctive power, 
he persisted in bursting his head, in search- 
ing and trying. It was a delirium of words, 
a frenzy of images which swept in his 
depths like the rolling sea. 

Around the church, the tempo of the 
labor was broken. Piles of stones rose and 
fell and the wall made no progress. Both 
the workers and the spectators were filled 
with a sort of wonder which they hesitated 
to express. Yeranos’ appearance, the ex- 
pression in his eyes, no longer betrayed 
the man of the former equilibrium and 
self-assurance. He had spasms of irrita- 
bility which often made him do things 
which were not natural to him. He felt 
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that he was slipping, that he was hope- 
lessly lost in a wrong path. 

Finally one day he went to Varjapetian 
Marcar Agha, one of the Board of Trus- 
tees, to lay bare his heart. He told him of 
his fruitless searches; explained to him all 
the plans which he had thought out, none 
of which had suited his dream; and made 
a clean breast of his doubts and fears, the 
fear that he would not be able to consum- 
mate his work with honor. His inner storm 
had shattered his spirit, and he babbled 
incoherent words which surprised Marcar 


“As you said, Marcar Agha,” he said, 
“I want to put ‘something’ around the 
windows which shall not be a mere plain 
ornament, but a message inscribed in 
stone; not merely a figure, but a mystery 
and a revelation. I want the stone to melt 
and act like a living soul, smell like the 
flower, warble and pray like a bird and 
stay there forever. Lastly, I want to raise 
Jacob’s ladder up the windows. Yet, I seek 
but cannot find it. What passes through: 
my mind and what appears before my 
vision seem to me deficient, half-finished’ 
and unworthy. It seems there has never 
been, nor shall be, any kind of form in this 
world which is the true and authentic 
reflection of the vision of our souls. Either 
I am incompetent, or all men are incom- 
petent like me. The trouble is, I cannot 
dismiss the matter. Like the lover, I have 
given up my sleep and comfort, chasing 
this dream. I must bring out either the 
soul of the stone or my soul. And as long 
as I have not discovered the true image, I 
cannot raise the wall of the church.” 

The trustee stared at Yeranos in surprise 
for a long moment, then he added, “Yera- 
nos, it seems to me you are entirely off the 
track. Who asked you to do things beyond 
your ability? Do what you can and leave 
the rest to God. Do not go too far or else 
you will get lost, Do not seek for too much, 
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or else you will lose what you have. What 
you have to do is very plain. Decorate the 
upper windows just like the lower ones, 
some moderate and elegant columns capped 
by ornate capitals. That much will be 
enough. I tell you, Yeranos, that much will 
be enough, believe me.” 

All the same, Yeranos was not convinced. 
He wrestled with himself all night. The 
next morning he again saw the trustee. 
Seated together on a stone, Yeranos pro- 
ceeded: 

“Marcar Agha,” he said in a troubled 
voice, “last night I thought of something. 
Let us decorate those windows with some 
hearts, pierced by arrows, and let blood 
drip from the hearts, let the hearts weep. 
Is it not true that the praying man has a 
troubled heart, and when he importunes 
God, the heart sheds tears together with 
his tongue?” 

The trustee was astounded. He could 
not understand this man. “What are you 
talking about, Yeranos?” he asked. “Come 
to your senses, my friend. What are you 
making and for whom? Where are we go- 
ing? What is happening to us? Snap out of 
it, I tell you.” 

“Either we place the hearts, and let 
there be flames shooting from the hearts, 
or, why not? let there be big, big out- 
stretched wings on the hearts.” 

Yeranos was speaking with his eyes fixed 
on the void. Suddenly he paused, and with 
a questioning motion, as if he was talking 
to himself, “What are you saying, Yeranos? 
Is it possible?” Then, with a wavering, dis- 
satisfied motion in the air, he scratched his 
mental image. 

“Akh, it can’t be, it can’t be. Marcar 
Agha, it’s no use. All forms are devoid of 
meaning.” 

“Yeranos, Yeranos,” the trustee exclaim- 
ed wide-eyed, “the Devil has entered your 
belly, he is tempting you. Do you know 
what, my friend? We men are angels fallen 
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from heaven. Our wings. clipped, we have 
sunk into the clay and the mire. All our 
works are doomed to be half-finished and 
transitory. What can we do before the 
Wisdom of God, except to prattle? Before 
the silence of God, all the philosophies of. 
the world, all the wisdom of men is like 
the crunching of the sand and the noise 
of the empty barrel, O Yeranos. As to the 
glories of our craftsmanship, the un- 
matched images made by men, the statues, 
the palaces and the towers, if you put them 
all together, Yeranos, it is like the widow's 
mite which mankind has thrown into the 
world’s collection box. Who are we to try 
to match the treasures of God? What we 
think, what we carry on our shoulders, 
what we build, no matter how imperfect, 
and how transient like our shadows, is too, 
too much for us human beings. Let God 
look unto our hearts, and not unto our 
tongues. He will accept our few for many. 
Yeranos, go back to your work. The days 
are passing. We are on the eve of autumn. 
Before the rains begin to fall, the roof must 
be finished.” 

“And what if above the windows, we 
put there the Holy Spirit in the form of a 
dove, in a cluster of marble clouds?” 

The trustee stopped and stared at the 
man. Yeranos was transported in a vision 
and could not hear his words. He was look- 
ing upwards and was mixing something 
with his fingers in the air, his eyes rolling 
in delight before a clear and newly-reveal- 
ed image. There was inspiration in this 
man, boiling, bubbling over. The trustee 
felt that this powerless simple-minded man 
was about to burst before the image which 
smouldered in him. He would surely col- 
lapse under his weight. 

After a long worried and scrutinizing 
look, Marcar Agha raised Yeranos to his 
feet. “Yeranos, my son,” he said, “you are 
tired. Let’s go have some tea. Ah yes, I was 
going to say, how do they fix the Herisa 
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THe PRAYER 


in your village? With olive oil, or with the 
fat of sheep?” 

Yeranos followed Marcar Agha without a 
word, wrapped up in his own thoughts. 

The next day, Sunday, work had come 
to a stop around the church. But early in 
the morning, the sexton, the sacristan, the 
deacon, the priest and the laymen who had 
come to church, saw a man with disheveled 
hair, perched high on the desolate scaffold- 
ing. They recognized Yeranos, perched 
there before the half-finished windows, 
taking measurements, and drawing curious 
lines and forms on the wall, talking out 
loud to himself: 

“Wings, wings, and above the Holy 
Ghost riding on marble clouds.” 

The same day the news was spread in 
the city that Yeranos had lost his mind. 

The next day the Board of Trustees de- 
cided to dismiss Yeranos. He was notified 
that he had been called from his hometown 
on business for a few days. He was re- 
placed by Kalfa Ohan from the Grichk 
Village of Ova. 

Ohan had been the right arm of Yeranos 
during the construction of the church, and 
therefore, he was familiar with his coun- 
sels and his method of operation. He was 
the only man qualified to continue and 
finish the work of his master. The council 
at the same time instructed Ohan to place 
on each side of the windows a childlike, 
marble angel, exactly as Sarkis Varjapet 
had drawn it in the beginning. 


IV 


What happened afterwards is perhaps 
beyond the scope of this story. Thus, the 
minute Ohan took charge of the construc- 
tion, work was resumed with renewed zeal. 
Seemingly, Yeranos had reconciled him- 
self to what had happened and had calmed 
down. Quietly he went about watching the 
workers, never saying a word. The workers 
on their side, avoided speaking to him, 


even looking him straight in the eye. Some- 
times, he sat in a corner all by himself, 
watching the rising wall. 

A few weeks later the upper windows 
were completed, each decorated by twin 
sculptured angels, little infants with chubby 
faces and plump bodies with lovely wings. 
One had to look at them from far bellow 
in order to recognize that they were angels. 

Then one day Yeranos approached Kalfa 
Ohan and said to him, “Ohan, let us go to 
the coffee house.” 

It was a mild morning of winter. They 
sat down in front of the door of Muguer’s 
coffee house. Before them lay the provin- 
cial market place where creaking carts 
followed the pull of quiet oxen. Yeranos 
offered his guest a cigaret, and ordered a 
coffee. 

Old friends who needed no conversation 
to understand each other, they were seated 
side by side on low stools. Without hurry- 
ing, with slow, exhillerating sips, they drank 
the coffee, their eyes fixed on some indefi- 
nite spot, as if they had completely ceased 
thinking, surrendering only to their physi- 
cal delight. 

“Ohan,” suddenly spoke up Yeranos. 
“Why are yon ruining my work?” 

They looked sharp into each other's eyes. 
It was a serious look which, alternately, 
conveyed much to the other in regard to 
their secret thoughts. Ohan saw in the cold 
eyes looking at him the smouldering flame 
of grief, of a wounded dignity, a pathetic 
discomfiture. He saw opposite him a 
strange incredible man who was not Yera- 
nos at all. His words were final and no 
amount of bargaining could avail. Ohan, 
on his part, tightened like a porcupine and 
stuck out his pricks. 

“How come I’m ruining your work? 
Don’t you see I am finishing your work as 
soon as possible?” 

“Ohan, look at me; you will take down 
those marble angels from the wall.” 





10 THE 

“Yeranos, my friend, I can yank out my 
very own soul from its foundation, yet I 
cannot take those angels down.” 

“Are you afraid of the big shots, Ohan?” 

“What do I care about the big shots, Ye- 
ranos my brother? As far as my work is 
concerned, there is God above, and below, 
myself.” 


“Woe unto me, and below, yourself!” 

For an instant all the lights in Yeranos 
were extinguished; the world crumbled 
under his feet. This precipitate blackout 
permitted him, almost pushed him to cling 
to a twig; that twig was a revolver which 
he, himself, did not know how it happened 
to be in his pocket. There were several 
shots. . . . A man toppled to the ground. 
And that was all. 


After the inevitable commotion, the 
crowd rushed to the scene. The man fallen 
on the ground had doubled up, taking the 
tragic pose of sudden death. From his half- 
closed lids and his blue lips there flowed 
what might still have been left from his 
ebbing life. Standing beside him was Ye- 
ranos, more astonished and bewildered 
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than the spectators, his gaze fixed on the 
ground, looking as if he wanted to under- 
stand what had happened, by whom, and 
in the name of what? 

Even after his arrest, Yeranos could say 
nothing to explain his motive. In reality, he 
himself could not understand the fat 
movement which had shattered two live 
in one blow. He kept crying, and under 
the flood of tears all human thought and 
word were drowned. 

He was unable to bear his remorse. An 
affliction, contracted in his prison 
drained his wasting body to its dregs, pre- 
venting human justice to judge him, and 
thus, to commit the unpardonable sin o 
punishing him. ’ 

And now, in our forlorn city, on the fa- 
cade of our closed church, there still w 
the four pages, those four angels, baptized 
in blood and orphaned long since. They 
have lost the road to heaven, and per- 
chance the way of the world. They are sad 
as death and filled with unflowing tea 


because they feel that they had now be 
come the pitiful, shabby and abortive word 
of a magnificent dream. 
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